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PREFACE 


Tue Abbey Church of Westminster contains within 
its walls the story of the English nation. Hence in 
a little work of this size, completeness is virtually 
impossible of attainment. 

It has been a favourite theme too, for many 
writers have described its countless glories and 
from almost every point of view. Acknowledg- 
ment can only be made to a few, but the author 
would express his own especial indebtedness to the 
works of Dean Stanley, Professor Lethaby, Mr. Bond, 
and Mrs. Murray Smith. It is his hope that the 
series of leading events which have been culled from 
the history of the famous Church may be a means 
of stimulating a few to penetrate deeper into its 
glories, and so enrich themselves with some of the 
moving memories and associations by which it is 
surrounded. If such persons will but essay the 
task, they will most assuredly find the reward. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE title ‘“‘ Westminster Abbey ”’ is one of the heir- 
looms of the English race all over the world, for 
that great building is a veritable Mecca to the 
Anglo-Saxon. But curiously enough the title is a 
hopeless misnomer, for “The Abbey”’ is not an 
Abbey at all! Its rightful designation is the “‘ Col- 
legiate Church of St. Peter at Westminster.” 

What, then, is the meaning of these two expres- 
sions? This Church received the designation of 
an Abbey because it was at one time the place of 
worship of a great religious house, a Benedictine 
monastery, the head of which was very often, 
though not invariably, known as an Abbot. For 
many centuries, down to the end of the reign of 
our eighth Henry in fact, was the Benedictine 
community life maintained on this selfsame _his- 
toric spot. All round the south side of the present 
Church are a great mass of buildings, some of them 
restored, others in virtually their original condi- 
tion, and at one time covering a far larger extent 
of ground than they do to-day, in which these 
Benedictines were housed for generation after gene- 
tation. Weare still able to gaze upon the Cloisters 
in which they passed many of their working hours ; 
the Chapter-House in which they met for discussion 
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of the business of the Monastery, the Dormitory 
in which they slept, the Garden in which the invalid 
members of the community used to take the air, 
and many other buildings scarcely less interesting. 

The Abbey of Westminster as time went on 
rose to a position of extraordinary prominence. It 
became the premier monastery of England, although 
the scarcely less famous house at St. Albans con- 
sistently and valiantly resisted these pretensions. 
Royal favour was showered upon it. Boundless 
wealth, in the shape of rich and fertile lands, passed 
into the possession of the monastic brethren. Covent 
Garden, Hyde Park, St. James’ Park, together with 
a large portion of what is now known as Kensington 
and Belgravia, were all of them at one time the 
dearly prized possessions of the Convent. 

But, in the general upheaval of the sixteenth 
century known as the Reformation, the Abbey of 
Westminster suffered severely. It was stripped of 
vast quantities of its possessions great and small, 
bit by bit, till in the year 1539 there came the great 
final crash. The Monastery was overthrown at the 
instance of Henry Tudor, and save for a brief spell 
during the reactionary reign of Queen Mary, the 
old buildings came to know the black-robed band 
of Benedictine brethren no more. 

Fortunately the close connection of the Abbey 
with the reigning house of England, and the fact 
that it formed part of the national religion, as it 
were, in being the scene of the great service known 
as the Coronation, or more properly the Sacring of 
our English monarchs, saved it from the evil fate 
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of other great abbeys like those of Fountains and 
Glastonbury, Lewes and Reading. And so it was 
determined to maintain the daily sacrifice of prayer 
and praise which had ascended for centuries past 
from this hallowed spot from the lips of the old 
monks. The monastic foundation gave place to a 
collegiate church established in the year 1540 by 
Henry VIII, and placed upon a somewhat more 
stable foundation in a subsequent year at the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
Abbot and the Benedictine brethren were suc- 
ceeded by a body of clergy consisting of Dean, 
Canons, Minor Canons, and various lay officials, 
and such the organisation of the Abbey remains 
to-day. Save in a certain number of comparatively 
unimportant details, the constitution drawn up and 
dating from the year 1560 has survived with all 
its essential features unaltered. 

Then again it should be remembered that the 
present glorious building is the third which has 
been raised upon this spot. Once upon a time 
Westminster Abbey was surrounded by water, 
standing upon a little islet known as Thorney, 
the Isle of Brambles or Thorns. The Thames and 
various small tributary streams were responsible 
for a condition of things which to-day almost 
baffles belief. 

To this island, then, covered as it was for the 
most part with a portion of the vast forest which 
in the days of our Roman and Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers waved over so large a portion of the county 
of Middlesex, came one Sebert, the pious King of the 
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East Saxons. He proceeded to erect here a church 
which should be to the glory of Gop and in memory 
of the Apostle St. Peter, when the seventh century 
was still young. This building perished after a 
time. Its downfall is wrapped in obscurity. Prob- 
ably the heathen marauding Danes, were they with 
us to-day, could furnish an explanation ! 

Then, in the eleventh century there arose another 
king bearing the good old English name of Edward, 
destined subsequently to be known as the Con- 
fessor. He had long lived in exile in Normandy, 
paying the penalty for the sins of his father and 
others, but now when he was restored once more 
to the throne of his forbears, the good King, in order 
to give public testimony of his gratitude to Almighty 
Gop, commenced to build here upon the Isle of Thorns 
a new and glorious building. No trace remains, un- 
fortunately, to-day of Edward’s Church, the second 
Westminster Abbey we may term it, save a portion 
of the Cloisters and the buildings adjoining ; but it 
must have been a work of rare beauty. Probably 
it closely resembled the great Norman Minsters at 
Caen, with which the King must have been familiar 
during the period of his exile. 

Edward only lived just long enough to witness 
the completion of his church. He was interred in 
front of the High Altar in the early weeks of the 
year 1066, and then, after some nine months of tur- 
moil and confusion had swept over the land, William, 
Duke of Normandy, ascended the throne—an event 
which meant much for the future destinies of the 
great Church at Westminster. In order to give 
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public token of his own devotion to Edward, last 
of the old Saxon line of Cerdic, the Duke elected 
to be crowned with his feet resting upon the grave 
of his sacred and beloved predecessor. Winchester, 
the old coronation Church, was superseded by West- 
minster. An additional dignity was thus conferred 
upon Westminster Abbey, and it forthwith leapt into 
the most central position of our national life. The 
custom inaugurated by the Conqueror was followed 
by his successors one and all, and as the crowning 
place of our English monarchs, the sanctity of the 
Church at Westminster in the eyes of the English 
race stands to-day, unchallenged and supreme. 

The better part of two centuries rolled away, and 
then there appeared our third Henry, a king who 
closely resembled Edward the Confessor in more 
respects than one. He, too, determined to show 
special honour to the memory of his now sainted 
predecessor, and in order to accomplish this end he 
determined, though it meant literally the draining 
of the nation of its wealth, to pull down and rebuild 
the great church. He spent long years in collecting 
masses of costly materials, but on the thirteenth 
day of October, in the year 1269, the new Choir 
was partially completed, and a solemn ceremonial 
took place, in the course of which the body of 
Edward the Confessor was borne to its present 
resting-place in the once glorious Shrine, immedi- 
ately to the east of the High Altar. 

A few years later the old king died, but others 
took up the work which fell from his hand, and some- 
times rapidly, sometimes only by slow and painful 
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degrees, the Westminster Abbey which we of to-day 
know so well grew to its present comely propor- 
tions. Many difficulties ensued. Many discourage- 
ments were encountered, and it was not until the 
early years of the reign of our seventh Henry that 
the great west window designed in the Perpendicular 
style of architecture was set up. A considerable 
portion of the roof still awaited completion, but by 
the time this task had been completed and the 
glorious Lady Chapel, better known as the Chapel 
of King Henry VII, at the east end, had come into 
being, the death-knell of the old system rang forth. 
The Abbey as already described was stripped of 
its wealth. The monks were either dispersed, or 
received offices in the new collegiate foundation, 
and no one had the heart to essay the gigantic task 
of finishing the exterior of the building. Thus it 
came about that the Abbey remained for well-nigh 
two centuries sadly incomplete, for the two some- 
what inelegant towers at the west end did not rise 
until George II had occupied the throne of this 
country for several years. 

One word more, and this a word about the archi- 
tecture. Westminster Abbey, be it ever remem- 
bered, stands proudly unique among all the great 
ecclesiastical buildings of Europe. Why? Because 
it is inspired by the highest and purest ideals of 
French Gothic. Because it is related not so much 
to buildings specially familiar to ourselves, like the 
Cathedrals of Winchester or Ely or York, but rather 
to those glorious Minsters which are the very pride 
and joy of Northern France, such as Chartres, Amiens, 
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and perhaps most closely of all to Rheims. Henry 
III’s sympathies lay all of them in a French 
direction, and so when he essayed his magnum 
opus he not unnaturally turned for help and advice 
to his friends across the Channel. Such in brief 
were the causes which ultimately resulted in that 
wild and terrible place, the Isle of Thorns, coming 
to be graced after the lapse of many a generation 
with the peerless building which has so justly been 
styled ‘“‘the most lovely and lovable thing in 
Christendom.” 
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Il. THE IsLE or THORNS 


It is a far cry from the twentieth century to that 
dim and distant period when a humble sanctuary 
was erected by royal munificence upon the solitary 
sandy spot entitled the Isle of Thorns. 

Many and various are the legends which have 
descended to us respecting those early times. It 
was a tempting field, one upon which the monastic 
imagination of the Middle Ages could fairly run 
riot. Here, men said, stood erstwhile an ancient 
British church, erected by one Lucius so early as 
the second century of our era. Here in a later 
century came Sebert, the first Christian King of the 
East Saxons, who, if tradition be correct, still lies 
together with his queen, Ethelgoda, in a battered 
old marble sarcophagus, standing in a position of 
peculiar dignity on the south side of the High Altar 
of a later age. But a few years had elapsed from 
the time of St. Augustine’s landing at Ebbsfleet 
before the great work of erecting a house of Gop 
in this ‘terrible’ place, the Isle of Thorns, was 
set on foot by the energy and piety of that good 
king. 
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Can we wonder that the Westminster Benedic- 
tines of the Middle Ages loved to render every 
possible honour to the memory of their revered 
founder, who, according to their own received tradi- 
tions, was aided in this generous-hearted work by 
no other personage than the Prince of the Apostles, 
in whose honour the Church itself was dedicated ? 

Listen, then, to the wondrous tale, told in the 
words of Sulcardus, our own Westminster historian. 
It was on one wild and stormy Sunday night in the 
year 616, the eve of the consecration of Sebert’s 
Church, that Eadric the fisherman was casting his 
nets into the stream. He was hailed from the 
southern shore by a stranger of foreign appearance, 
who promised a rich reward to anyone who would 
ferry him across to Thorney Isle. Eadric agreed, 
and while awaiting the stranger for his return jour- 
ney he beheld the windows of the Church stand- 
ing there in all its new-found beauty, streaming 
with brilliant light, while from out its doors there 
issued the sound of heavenly music. While he 
gazed in awe and amazement he was joined once 
more by the mysterious stranger, who now inti- 
mated to the startled fisherman that he was none 
other than Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, himself. 
He promised to Eadric, who all that night had been 
toiling and had taken nothing, a plentiful catch of 
salmon, and he further charged him to go forth and 
meet Sebert, the king, and Mellitus, the bishop, ere 
the solemn ceremonial of consecration had been 
performed, telling them that Peter, Keeper of the 
Keys of Heaven, had already dedicated the new 
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monastery for his own especial property, and had 
undertaken that it should be for him a place of 
“frequent resort.’’ Further, if another version of 
the same story is to be believed, the Apostle bestowed 
upon Eadric the excellent advice that he was never 
again to go a-fishing on a Sunday, commanding 
him too, for the future, always to present a tithe of 
his fish to the Abbot of Westminster and his suc- 
cessors! King and prelate arrived. They were led 
by fisherman Eadric into the new church. He 
recounted the wondrous tale, pointing out the 
traces of holy water, of consecrated oil, the marks 
upon the walls of the twenty-four consecration 
crosses, and, ‘chief miracle of all,’’ the remains 
of the candle-grease, proofs all of them undoubted 
of the visit of Peter himself. 

Such, then, are the ancient legends which enwrap 
the misty origin of Westminster Abbey, and upon 
which not a few of its subsequent privileges came 
to be based. The centuries rolled on. We get a 
glimpse here and there of the spiritual progress of 
this house of Gop on Thorney Island. Charters 
still exist in the keeping of the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster, one of which, dated 685, bears the 
distinguished name of Offa, King of the Mercians, 
conferring lands upon the Abbey. No record has 
reached us, but we are constrained to believe that 
the young community in a later generation felt the 
full fury of the Northmen’s scourge. Dunstan, too, 
the great Primate who set up the Benedictine rule 
in England, is said to have placed a settlement of his 
black-robed monks on this historic spot, securing 
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valuable privileges embodied in a charter from 
King Edgar, dated g60. The outlines are vague 
and uncertain, but it is clear that a monastery was 
standing here for many years anterior to the Norman 
Conquest. The Danish king, Canute, extended his 
protection to its inmates, and the remains of his 
son, Harold Harefoot, actually found a temporary 
resting-place in their midst. 


II. THe Last WorD OF THE SAXONS 


It is with the advent of Abbot Edwin, however, 
in the year 1049, that we at last reach solid ground. 
Under the rule of this capable administrator the 
little monastery began to flourish exceedingly, and 
ere long attracted the attention of that extraordi- 
nary character, King Edward the Confessor. The 
last representative of the ancient Saxon house of 
Cerdic was condemned to pay heavily for the mis- 
deeds of his father, Ethelred the Unready, of evil 
fame. An exile from his native land, the young 
Edward passed his early life at the court of the 
Normans. In a sudden fit of religious emotion, he 
one day vowed to proceed on a pilgrimage to Rome 
should the Divine favour ever permit him to occupy 
the throne of his forbears. The years passed away. 
The Danish line of sovereigns, upon which Canute 
conferred a short but brilliant lustre, degenerated 
into the drunken brutality of Harold Harefoot 
and Hardicanute. The hearts of the people of 
England turned with irresistible longing to the 
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young Prince. Several years of turmoil and unrest 
ensued, but at last, with the aid of that mighty 
potentate the Earl Godwin, whose daughter Edward 
married, he found himself firmly seated upon his 
throne, and was solemnly “hallowed to king ”’ in 
the presence of the Peers of the realm at Win- 
chester. 

The new King was not unmindful of the past, nor 
yet of the duty which he felt to be due to that 
Divine Being who had so recently restored him 
to the seat of his forefathers. Forthwith did he 
proceed to take the necessary steps for the fulfil- 
ment of his vow, only, however, to be met with 
strong protests from the Witan. In the end he 
yielded to pressure. Pope Leo 1X was willing to 
release the King from this obligation, and the pil- 
grimage was abandoned. None the less, the Papacy 
did not fail to extort its pound of flesh. For the 
pilgrimage a substitute, and a handsome one to 
boot, must be found. The price imposed upon the 
King was none other than the foundation, or at 
any rate the restoration, of the religious house upon 
the Isle of Thorns. Once more was Divine assistance 
vouchsafed to the Church of Westminster, still in 
but an early stage of its career. To an aged monk 
of Worcester there appeared once more “St. Peter 
himself, bright and beautiful like to a clerk,’’ who 
delivered the following message: ‘I have a place 
in the West of London which I myself chose, and 
which I love. This formerly I consecrated with 
my own hands, honoured with my presence, and 


made illustrious by Divine miracles. The name of 
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the place is Thorney, which once for the sins of this 
people, being given to the fury of the barbar- 
ians, from being rich has become poor, from being 
stately, low, and from honour, is become contempt- 
ible. This let the King by my command repair, and 
make it a house of monks, adorn it with stately 
towers, and endow it with large revenues. There 
shall be no less than the house of Gop and the 
gates of Heaven.” 

The good hermit forthwith repaired to the King, 
his visit coinciding with that of the emissaries from 
Rome who brought the Papal sanction to the new 
scheme. Edward set to work with a right good 
will, endowing the new monastery with ample 
revenues and widespreading lands, taking the 
keenest personal interest in the building of the 
great church as its walls by slow degrees rose from 
the ground. The work commenced in the year 
1050, and by the close of 1065 all things were 
ready for the solemn ceremonial of consecration. 
But the handwriting was already visible upon the 
wall. To the King now came more than one solemn 
intimation that the works of mercy and piety in 
which he had taken so keen a delight were fast 
drawing to a close, that his own earthly days were 
numbered. One day, while he was worshipping at 
the celebration of the Holy Mysteries, the Divine 
Child Himself appeared above the High Altar and 
warned the King of his approaching end. 

About this time, too, Edward, in the kindness of 
his heart, bestowed a ring, “ large, royal and beauti- 
ful,’’ upon an aged beggar, little thinking who that 
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beggar might be. Shortly after, a venerable man 
appeared to two pilgrims travelling in the Holy 
Land. He charged them to take this same identical 
ring, which he then and there placed in their keep- 
ing, to the King of England, with the message that 
despite his own rags and filth he was none other 
than the Apostle St. John himself, and that in the 
space of a brief six months he in person would 
welcome the soul of the good King to the calm and 
reposeful realm of Paradise. The command was 
duly obeyed. The ring was restored to Edward 
at his palace in Essex, the name of which, 
Havering-atte-Bower, perpetuates to our own day 
this strange and touching legend. 

The words of the Apostle proved only too true. 
Although his health was fast failing, the King 
appeared before his subjects wearing his crown and 
taking the usual prominent part in the Christmas 
services of the year 1065. The preparations for 
the ott of the great Church standing now in 
all its glory, fair and beautiful, had been rapidly 
pushed forward, the consecration being fixed to 
take place a day or two later on the Feast of the 
Holy Innocents. All, alas! was in vain. When 
the time appointed arrived, the King was unable 
to leave his bed. The service of consecration was 
witnessed by Queen Edith in the presence of the 
great ones of the land, but unaccompanied by her 
royal spouse. For a few days Edward lingered on. 
Just at the last, however, he awoke to conscious- 
ness and uttered words prophetic of impending 
sorrow for the land, but also of future deliverance. 
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Early in 1066 he breathed his last. His body was 
laid out in the royal robes. Upon his finger they 
placed the ring destined subsequently to become one 
of the most precious of all the Abbey relics. Around 
his neck was suspended the crucifix which is said 
to have passed into the possession, centuries later, of 
our second James, only to be lost. Then, early one 
dark January morning this strange king, one surely 
of the most mixed characters ever known to the 
throne of England, was laid in front of the High 
Altar of the noble church which he had loved so 
dearly, and over the progress of which he had 
watched with such tender care. The strains of 
mourning had scarce ceased when the worshippers 
in this the second Abbey Church of Westminster 
beheld Harold lying prostrate before the newly 
made grave, and listened to the grand strains of the 
Te Deum echoing against the vaulted roof. On 
this eventful day the Church of Westminster wit- 
nessed, in the burial of the last of the kings of the 
old Saxon house of Cerdic, the first of many royal 
funerals, and in the Coronation of Harold, of Saxon 
blood himself, the first of those grand royal cere- 
monials which have continued in so wonderful a 
succession right down to the Sacring of King 
George V. 


Ill. THe Norman ABBEY 


What now of Edward’s great Church—the second 
of the three buildings dedicated to the Apostle 
St. Peter which have come to be erected in the 
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course of ages upon the Isle of Thorns? It has 
been depicted in bare outline in no less distinguished 
a setting than the Bayeux Tapestry. The building 
seems to have terminated with an apsidal or rounded 
east end, and to have been graced with a massive 
central tower, together with two smaller towers at 
the west. It is described at some length in a 
Norman-French Life of Edward the Confessor, 
dedicated to Henry III’s queen, now contained in 
the Cambridge University Library. The writer was 
probably a Westminster monk, and doubtless he 
saw Edward’s Church with his own eyes prior to 
its demolition in the thirteenth century. He tells 
us that it contained “large square blocks of grey 
stone in the foundations which are deep. The 
front towards the east he makes round. The stones 
are very strong and hard; in the centre rises the 
Tower and two at the west and front, and fine and 
large bells he hangs there. The work rises grand, 
and royal sculptures are discovered, and storied the 
windows: all are made with a skill of a good and 
loyal workmanship, and when he finished the work 
with lead the Church he completely covers; he 
makes there a Cloister, and a Chapter-House in 
front towards the east, bolted and round, where his 
ordained Ministers may hold their secret Chapter, 
Refectory and Dormitory, and the offices round 
about.”’ 

But of the Church not one solitary wrack has been 
left behind. To discover any trace it is necessary 
to penetrate deep down beneath the floor of the 
present building. There remain, however, in a 
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portion of the Cloisters, tangible results of the 
solidarity of its construction and the great scale 
upon which Edward carried out his ideas. In the 
low, barrel-shaped arches, which separate the Great 
Cloisters from the ancient Infirmary, may to this day 
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be seen buildings which were standing before ever 
Norman William landed on the coast of Sussex. 
Leading out of the Great Cloisters is a low vaulted 
Norman substructure of the type known as an 
undercroft. This building is altogether one hundred 
feet in length, one section being known as the Chapel 
of the Pyx. Here is one of the most historic corners 
in the Abbey, invested, too, with peculiar sanctity 
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for the Confessor, for we learn, if tradition be correct, 
that no other resting-place than this was considered 
suitable for the King’s trusty steward and chamber- 
lain, Hugolin. At one time the Monastic Treasury, 


-- 
The Chapel of the Pyx 


it subsequently became the Treasury of the Royal 
Wardrobe, the storehouse of the Regalia, and still 
later the receptacle of the Pyx—the standard coins 
of the realm. It stands unique. 
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IV. THE ComMING OF NORMAN WILLIAM 


And now Harold II was seated upon the throne, 
the enjoyments of which were destined to be his 
only for the short space of nine stormy months. 

While the year 1066 was growing old the clouds 
steadily gathered. A deep gloom settled down upon 
the ancient kingdom, as the prophetic eye of the 
departed sovereign had only too clearly discerned. 
The whole land came to be filled with wars and 
rumours of wars. The onset of a new and terrible 
adversary was awaited by the nation with fear and 
trembling, and as autumn drew on the doubtful 
victory of Stamford Bridge was succeeded by the 
great débacle of Senlac Field. What influence then 
did these great and portentous events come to 
exercise upon the fortunes of the Abbey Church 
which the departed Edward had loved so dearly ? 
Strange to say, the advent of the Norman Duke, 
and the long succession of tumults with which the 
new dynasty was inaugurated, brought to the 
Church of Westminster naught save additional pomp 
and glory. Towards Thorney Isle did William 
forthwith turn his face. Winchester, the ancient 
capital of Wessex, where the majority of the kings 
of Cerdic’s line had received the crown, was hence- 
forth set at naught. The new monarch stated 
openly from the very first that he intended to take 
his stand upon the Confessor’s newly made grave, 
there to receive the sacred unction at the hands of 
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the Primate of the English Church, there to take 
the threefold oath, there to be invested with the 
ancient crown worn generations ago by none other 
than ‘“ Alfred the Truth-teller, England’s darling.’’ 
Christmas Day dawned and William was found 
standing in front of Westminster’s High Altar, the 
great church crammed to suffocation with a mixed 
multitude of Saxons and Normans, while side by 
side with Aldred, Archbishop of York, there stood 
Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutances. In order that the 
vital question at the ceremony of the Recognition— 
whether the people of the land accepted William as 
their rightful monarch or no—might be intelligible 
to both races, it was uttered by the latter prelate 
in Norman French. The loud shout, ‘“‘ Yea, Yea, 
Gop save King William!” reached the ears of the 
Norman soldiery drawn up without the building, 
who, mistaking the meaning of the unexpected 
sound, proceeded in their frenzy to fire the adjoin- 
ing buildings and to cut down every man, woman, 
or child who stood in their way. A general panic 
seized upon the entire congregation, who fled in 
confusion from the church. Under such evil 
auspices as these, then, surrounded only by a small 
handful of bishops, with the dying cries of his new 
subjects ringing in his ears, while the bright glare 
of the blazing buildings illumined the darkness of 
the Abbey on that midwinter day, was our first 
William ‘‘ solemnly hallowed to king.” 
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V. THE ROYAL SAINT 


And now began that remarkable up-growth of 
the cult of Edward the Confessor. The whole land, 
Norman and Saxon alike, centred their reverent 
affection upon his memory, and year by year did 
the lustre of his fame continue to increase. The 
Saxons looked back to him as the last of the old 
line, under whom, so they fondly pictured to them- 
selves, the wheels of life ran far more smoothly than 
was ever the case under their new tyrants, while 
the Normans turned with pardonable pride upon 
one brought up in their own land, whose tastes 
and instincts were as French as their own. William 
himself led the way by giving rich presents to 
adorn his predecessor’s grave, and confirming all 
the privileges bestowed by Edward upon the Church 
of Westminster. 

Thus the English people came to regard the Con- 
fessor’s Abbey, in which his own beloved remains 
rested, as possessed of a sanctity far surpassing that 
of any other church in the land, and indeed the 
claim thus made by Westminster was attested (who 
can deny the fact ?) by nothing less than signs from 
heaven! Make your way to the ruined Chapel of 
St. Catherine at the extreme east end of the monas- 
tery, which formed a part of the Infirmary, but was 
the scene also of ecclesiastical gatherings innumer- 
able. Only the doorway and a few arches standing 
in the garden of one of the Canons remain to-day, 
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the melancholy vestiges of a once splendid past. 
Hither was Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, one of 
the Confessor’s own nominees, summoned one day 
in the year 1094 to appear before the formidable 
Lanfranc, and charged with being ‘“‘a very idiot 
unacquainted with the French language and in- 
capable either to instruct the Church or counsel 
the King.” All undaunted the aged Saxon prelate 
stood there, stubbornly refusing to yield one jot or 
tittle of his rights to any save to the departed 
Edward himself. To the glorious tomb of the Con- 
fessor then did the old man, brimming with righteous 
indignation, repair, and solemnly invoke the dead 
saint: “ They accuse thee of error in having made 
me a bishop and me of presumption for having 
assented. I therefore resign my pastoral staff; not 
to those who demand that which they did not give, 
but to thee who didst give it me, I resign the charge 
of those whom thou didst entrust to my care. 
Receive, my lord the king, and give it to whomsoever 
thou mayest choose.”’ With these words Wulfstan 
flung off his episcopal robes and laid his staff upon 
the tomb, and sat down among them all, a simple 
monk once more. To the astonishment of all 
beholders the staff sank deeply into the marble, 
and every effort made to dislodge it (not excluding 
those made by the Archbishop’s own hand) proved 
ineffectual. A portent so remarkable could have 
but one meaning. Upon their knees did the Norman 
prelates ask forgiveness of their Saxon brother, 
who once more appealed to the departed Edward. 
‘Behold, my lord and king, I commit myself to thy 
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judgment and resign into thy hands the staff which 
thou gavest me. Wherefore I pray thee now to give 
thy decision. Thou hast preserved thy dignity and 
established my innocence; if, then, thou still hast 
the same opinion of me, confirm thy former sen- 
tence, give me back my staff; or, if thy opinion 
is altered, show to whom it shall be given.”’ Then 
grasping the staff, it yielded to his hands as though 
it had been stuck in mere clay, while the good old 
man, ‘‘ who had learnt from the Lorp to be mild 
and humble in heart, threw himself in turn upon 
his knees.” 

A few years later the fame of Edward was attested 
by an occurrence almost as extraordinary. A dis- 
pute had arisen in the monastery with regard to the 
preservation of the Confessor’s body, some main- 
taining that it had crumbled away in the natural 
course of things, others that it had remained whole 
and incorrupt. It was decided to open the coffin, 
an event which took place in the presence of the 
great builder, Bishop Gundulf of Rochester, when 
“there issued out such aromatic odours as filled 
the church with their fragrance.’’ They found ‘“ the 
whole body sound and flexible, the flesh firm and 
pure as crystal, whiter than snow.’’ Struck with 
amazement, Gundulf laid his hand upon the face 
of the beloved king and attempted to draw from it 
one of the snow-white hairs which formed his beard, 
only to fail ignominiously in the attempt ! 

In this way, then, did the fame of Edward the 
Confessor continue to grow, and from the reflected 
glory thereof did the great Church year by year 
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continue to derive no small benefit and renown. 
The Norman abbots who successively bore rule over 
the convent, and now lie in the south walk of the 
Great Cloisters, proved to be capable men and 
wise administrators. Laurence, a learned monk of 
St. Albans, who was appointed to the post of Abbot 
about the year 1159, set about effecting the canonisa- 
tion of Edward, an event which, could it but be 
translated into the realm of actual fact, would, he 
felt assured, add to the power and importance of 
the Church of Westminster in no small measure. A 
sermon preached by the Abbot, in the presence of 
Henry II, upon this all-important subject, has been 
described as being a moving appeal to all present 
not to allow such a “ precious treasure ’’ as the body 
of the beloved Edward to remain hidden away in 
the earth. A deep impression was made upon 
both king and congregation, who thereupon begged 
Abbot Laurence no longer to hide “so glorious a 
light from the world.’’ The necessary money was 
quickly forthcoming. Pope Alexander III, a per- 
sonal friend of the Abbot’s, moved deeply by the 
pressure put upon him by Henry II, complied with 
the request, and forthwith issued a bull of canonisa- 
tion. A costly shrine was prepared for the recep- 
tion of the saint’s body, which hitherto had lain in a 
simple grave, and on October 13, 1163, a day hence- 
forth kept in the calendar of the English Church as 
Edward’s special feast, the body was solemnly trans- 
lated at midnight to its new resting-place in the 
presence of no less distinguished an ecclesiastic than 
the Archbishop, Thomas Beket himself. 
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Thus, to the action of Abbot Laurence the Church 
of Westminster owes not a little of its fame. But 
his work was not yet ended. Towards the close of 
his career he despatched an embassy to the Pope, 
requesting the right of wearing the episcopal mitre, 
ring, and gloves. The request was granted, though 
the necessary permission failed to reach England 
until after the great Abbot had passed away. Strictly 
speaking, then, his successor, Abbot Walter, was 
the first of the long line of mitred abbots of West- 
minster. These ecclesiastics possessed a quasi- 
episcopal position with a seat in the House of 
Lords, and very shortly they were set free from all 
domination on the part of the Bishops of London. 
These latter did not invariably display the sweet 
reasonableness which might have been expected. 
Some, indeed, have thrust sore at them in their 
endeavour to sweep the Church of Westminster and 
its appurtenances into their own jurisdiction. They 
have, however, invariably been repulsed, sometimes 
at the cost of their own dignity. 

Once more we repair to the Chapel of St. Catherine, 
which in the year 1166 was the scene of a quarrel, 
the results of which have been writ large in the 
history of the Anglican Communion. In that year 
an important gathering of bishops took place, that 
identical one, in fact, at which for the first time the 
Abbot of Westminster appeared arrayed in his 
mitre. For a long time the two rival Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York had waged fierce war upon 
one another over the ever vexed question of pre- 
cedence. Richard of Canterbury, on arriving at 
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the Chapel, where the Papal Legate was already 
seated in the position of honour, proceeded to place 
himself on the Legate’s right hand. Next arrived 
Roger of York, who, “ finding Canterbury so seated, 
fairly sits him down in Canterbury’s lap (a baby 
too big to be dandled thereon),”’ with the obvious 
intention of thrusting himself in between the Legate 

is rival. Scarcely, however, had he touched 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s garments than a 
general brawl ensued. The surrounding bishops, in 
the most unepiscopal fashion, rushed upon him with 
fists and sticks, despite the efforts made by Richard 
to protect him. Roger was thrust forth from the 
Chapel with contumely: ‘Go, traitor, that did 
betray that holy man, Thomas Beket. Go, get 
thee hence, thy hands yet stink of blood.”” Henry II 
was at that moment engaged in hearing Mass in 
the Abbey Church itself, when the furious Roger 
appeared before him with rent and disordered vest- 
ments, angrily demanding reparation, to receive but 
a satirical jeer. From that time forward the great 
dispute has been settled in favour of the southern 
Primate for good and all! 

The days of Edward the Confessor’s old Norman 
church were now fast drawing toaclose. The reigns 
of Richard I and John passed by, leaving no very 
perceptible mark upon the fortunes of Westminster 
Abbey, though it must be remembered that the 
coronation of the former monarch at the hands of 
Archbishop Baldwin was the first of those great 
regal ceremonies of which a detailed account has 
descended to posterity. John’s reign, disastrous 
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from the beginning, ended in clouds and storm. 
At the time of the King’s unexpected death at 
Newark, London was in the hands of the French 
Dauphin, and the young boy who now ascended 
the throne as Henry III must needs be crowned 
with more expedition than dignity at the Abbey of 
Gloucester. For the crown of England was sub- 
stituted a simple chaplet. By this time, however, 
the position of Westminster Abbey as a centre of 
English national life had become firmly consolidated. 
Its privileges could not be dislodged. Peace at last 
settled down once more upon the land, and the 
Dauphin returned to his own home. All were agreed 
that a more formal coronation at Westminster was 
needful if Henry III’s title was to be fully estab- 
lished. And so, on Whit Sunday 1220, the last of 
the coronations which commenced with that of 
Harold II was witnessed by the old Norman Church 
of the Confessor, the officiating prelate being none 
other than the great Stephen Langton himself. 


VI. THE PRINCE OF BUILDERS 


From the very first young Henry displayed a 
keen affection for this Church of Westminster. 
Present after present did he shower upon the Con- 
vent, including many a costly jewel for the adorn- 
ment of the Confessor’s shrine, while in 1239, when 
the King’s eldest son was born to him, he showed 
his veneration for his famous predecessor by naming 
him Edward. 
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Henry determined, moreover, to make loud pro- 
clamation of that veneration for the Confessor 
before all men and for all time. For years and 
years he brooded over his ambitious scheme. Him- 
self an enthusiastic collector of art treasures, he 
slowly prepared the wherewithal with which to 
attain his end. This was none other than the 
replacing of Edward’s Church by the present peerless 
structure. 

Long years came and went before he could even 
contemplate a start, but by 1245 a considerable 
sum of money had been secured. Despite the 
enormous engineering difficulties involved in the 
destruction of the massive arches, broad and round, 
of the Confessor’s Church, the work of building 
was carried on in the most energetic fashion, and 
barely a quarter of a century had passed away 
before that portion of the Church in which services 
are usually held to-day, namely, the Choir, Lantern, 
and Transepts, was ready for the celebration of Divine 
Service. The cost was immense, but the King, 
usually so unstable in all his doings, displayed in 
this matter an extraordinary tenacity of purpose. 
By means of this, that, and the other device, not 
omitting the pawning of the jewels from St. Edward’s 
Shrine itself, he managed to raise the huge sum 
required. The cost even by the year 1261 amounted 
to close upon £30,000. The work of collecting is, 
as some of us know in modern days, an expensive 
pursuit, and when we remember that in the case of 
King Henry III it was well-nigh his master-passion, 


it is easy to understand the vast amount of money 
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which this artistic enthusiast found it necessary to 
expend. A well-known modern architect has stated 
that London was practically transformed in this 
reign, from the central spire of St. Paul’s to the 
gates of the City and the Tower, to say nothing of 
the manifold building operations which were being 
vigorously carried on in many a royal castle and 
manor up and down the land. But, after all, 
Edward the Confessor was Henry’s patron par 
excellence, and it would seem that the King scarcely 
ever went on a journey or embarked on any serious 
undertaking without offering some gift more or less 
costly at the Westminster Shrine. On the Abbey 
Church he showered his gifts in rich profusion, viz. 
silver vessels for the chrism, banners and hangings 
of every kind, four silver candlesticks for the Shrine, 
a great silver crown to set wax candles upon, a large 
cross for the nave and two cherubim to be placed 
on either hand, a crown of the value of £20 to be 
offered to St. Edward, a great cloth embroidered 
with pearls, to say nothing of relics of a more speci- 
ally sacred character, such as a marble stone with 
the supposed impression of the SAviouR’s foot at 
the time of His Ascension, and a crystal phial con- 
taining a portion of the Saviour’s Blood, attested 
as a genuine relic by no less a personage than the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
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VII. ‘“‘ THE most Lovety AND LOVABLE THING 
IN CHRISTENDOM ” 


The mighty Church of Westminster stands well- 
nigh unique in the history of English architecture 
—a fact due in the main to the character of its 
royal founder. Henry III resembled his beloved 
predecessor, Edward the Confessor, in more ways 
than one. Both men were devout sons of the 
Church, taking a real pride in her progress and 
constantly attending her public worship. Both 
were men of extraordinary obstinacy, and once 
more, both monarchs displayed in the region of 
statecraft and administration a singular incapacity 
for dealing with men and things! But perhaps 
the resemblance was more particularly striking in 
the strong French instincts displayed by the two 
monarchs. The Confessor, brought up at the court 
of the Normans, himself a Frenchman to all intents 
and purposes, determined when he set on foot his 
great undertaking—the erection of a new Abbey 
to the glory of Gop and in memory of the Apostle 
St. Peter on the Isle of Thorns—to go outside the 
confines of his own dominions with the object of 
producing a building which should be the wonder 
of all his subjects. By the time of Henry III’s 
accession this older Church must have appeared 
somewhat out of date; yet it must not be forgotten 
that when its walls first rose from the ground 
it stood absolutely unique throughout the length 
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and breadth of the land. It was fashioned in 
the Romanesque style, commonly known among 
ourselves as the Norman, a style which at that 
particular period was almost unknown in this 
country. Similarly with Henry III. He, like 
Edward, turned his gaze far afield. Westminster 
Abbey displays in the details of its workmanship 
many distinct traces of English influence, yet in its 
general conception it bears an infinitely closer 
resemblance to the great Gothic churches of Northern 
France, such as Amiens and Rheims, than to our 
own grand poems in stone like Ely Cathedral or 
York Minster. Notice in the first place the wondrous 
lift of the roof—a distinctly French characteristic. 
Notice again the apsidal termination of the Church, 
a feature which, though it finds a counterpart at 
Canterbury, Norwich,’ and other great English 
churches, is none the less infinitely more prominent 
in France than in this country. Notice, too, the 
character of its proportions. It has been calcu- 
lated that the height of the Church as compared 
with its breadth is in the remarkable proportion 
of no less than three to one. 

In the opinion of modern critics the great Church 
of Our Lady at Rheims, like that of Westminster 
a coronation church, was the specific type followed. 
Rheims is the only really great Gothic cathedral 
church in France in which the choir passes west- 
ward of the crossing of the transepts. Distinct 
resemblances between the two churches may be 
traced, also, in the character of the great rose 
windows of the transepts, and that most beautiful 
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feature the radiating chapels. To quote the most 
competent modern observer, Professor Lethaby, 
“The Westminster Church was designed after a 
careful study had been made by Henry III’s master 
masons of the Cathedral of Rheims, and also that of 
Amiens and that peerless little gem of French Gothic 
architecture, the Sainte Chapelle at Paris. We may 
readily make the fullest allowance for French influ- 
ence at Westminster, for so entirely is it trans- 
lated into the terms of English detail that the result 
is triumphantly English. It is a remarkable thing 
indeed that this Church, which is so much influenced 
by French facts, should in spirit be one of the most 
English of English buildings. 

“That Master Henry, the great genius whose 
name has come down to us as the master mason 
at the Abbey from its commencement, was an 
Englishman is proved sufficiently by his work. That 
he had no other name than Henry goes to show 
that he was a London man.” 

And now the great Church was ready for con- 
secration. The nave of the old Norman Church of 
the Confessor was still standing, for of course the 
work of building the new fabric could only be carried 
out piecemeal. One portion of the former Roman- 
esque structure was pulled down at a time, and the 
remainder left standing until there had arisen a new 
building in all the glory of Gothic Pointed archi- 
tecture. The great year 1269 arrived, and with all 
the “pomp and circumstance” of the medieval 
worship of the Church of England, the beloved 
remains of Edward the Confessor were translated, 
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for the second time in their history, to a new and 
splendid Shrine which Henry III designed to be the 
very centre of his work. 

From the very first the King had intended the 
Shrine of St. Edward to be the crowning glory of 
his beautiful Church. Jewels, artificers, workman- 
ship must all alike be of the very best. First of all 
a great mound of earth, brought (if 1eport speaks 
true) from the Holy Land itself, was piled up behind 
the site of the High Altar, in order that St. Edward 
might be placed “‘ high on a candlestick to enlighten 
the Church.” Certain gifted craftsmen, brought 
from Italy by Abbot Ware, constructed in this place 
then the gorgeous base consisting of Purbeck marble, 
glass mosaic, and porphyry, of which sufficient traces 
remain even in its present-day decay to enable us 
to realise something of its medieval splendour. But 
more was yet to come. Above all was erected a 
glorious golden reliquary, blazing from end to end 
with jewels, in shape somewhat resembling an ark. 
Below, at the western end of the Shrine, stood the 
Altar of the Confessor, with pillars at the sides on 
which stood golden figures of St. Edward and his 
patron saint, St. John the Evangelist. Lastly, in 
the same hallowed spot there was placed a chest 
containing a collection of sacred relics, calculated 
to make the Church of Westminster the envy of all 
Europe, for here, according to tradition, among 
other things, was kept the girdle of the Blessed 
Virgin, the phial containing a portion of the Sacred 
Blood, and the marble stone displaying the supposed 
impression of His foot. 
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At last all was complete, and on the thirteenth day 
of October 1269 the body of the Confessor was 
solemnly borne from the Palace hard by, where it 
had been temporarily lying for some years past, on 
the shoulders of the King, his brother, and his two 
sons, “with as many nobles as could come near to 
touch it, who supported it with their hands.”’ The 
body was placed in the upper portion of the Shrine, 
and until the dark days of the sixteenth century 
this splendid specimen of medieval craftsmanship 
continued to be the pride and the delight of English 
people from far and near. 

It was customary for the Abbots of Westminster, 
so soon as they had been elected to their high office, 
to pay their respects to the Papal Court at Rome. 
While the work of building the Choir of the new 
Abbey Church was proceeding, this post became 
vacant by the death of Richard de Crokesley—a 
man who had been in many respects a wise admini- 
strator, though the period of his rule had not been 
free from storm. Two days after his death, the 
Prior, Philip of Lewisham, succeeded to the vacant 
stall, but by the time he had attained this coveted 
position his corpulence had reached such excessive 
dimensions that the exertion entailed by a journey 
to Rome proved a physical impossibility! Before 
his election he had extracted a promise from the 
monastic brethren that they would procure him a 
dispensation from this duty. These proceedings 
produced a plentiful crop of disputes at Rome, but 
by dint of assiduous bribery and corruption to the 
extent of some eight hundred marks, Lewisham 
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gained his point. Two monks were despatched to 
represent him, but they only reached home on their 
return journey to learn that their chief had passed 
to his rest. 

Accordingly, on December 1, 1258, Richard de 
Ware, whose name looms big in the history of 
Benedictine Westminster, was chosen by “com- 
promission,”’ viz. the monks selected a few of their 
number to make the election. Ware promptly 
hastened forth to Rome, but owing to the huge 
expenses contracted by Lewisham he found himself 
sore put to it for lack of the necessary funds. He 
stayed at Rome two years in all, and the Church 
of Westminster to this day displays evidence of 
that lengthy visit. Thanks to his efforts, a number 
of Italian workmen, together with a quantity of 
mosaic, porphyry, and other materials, were brought 
to this land, and to these artificers must be ascribed 
(as already remarked) a large portion of the gorgeous 
Shrine, displaying as it does, with its curious twisted 
columns and its glass mosaic, so marked an Italian 
feeling. The curious pavement in front of the High 
Altar, too, beneath which Ware himself lies, was the 
work of the same gifted craftsmen. It consists of 
blue glass mosaic, red and green porphyry, Lydian, 
Phrygian, and white Carrara marbles on a ground- 
work of English marble, the whole being techni- 
cally known as the “Opus Alexandrinum.’”’ The 
interstices between these variegated marbles were 
filled with bronze letters describing in Latin verse 
the probable duration of the world according to the 
Ptolemaic system. The bronze inscriptions have, 
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alas! gone, while the marble itself has sustained 
severe damage, but none the less the pavement is a 
thing of wonderful beauty, even after the lapse of 
some six and a half centuries. 


VIII. Henry III AND uis FAMILY 


At quite an early stage in the building of the new 
Church, Henry III proceeded to signify his devotion 
by selecting it as the place of interment for four 
young children. Always an affectionate parent, he 
appears to have been quite heartbroken by the death 
of one of the four, little five-year-old Princess 
Catherine, “ who was dumb and fit for nothing, but 
possessing great beauty.’ The greatness of her 
sorrow had the effect of seriously impairing the 
Queen’s health, while the King himself strove to 
find solace in the erection of their tomb in the south 
Ambulatory. Once a monument of the utmost 
elegance and costliness, with its marble and rich 
glass mosaic elaborately coloured and gilt, this 
tomb, like so many others in the Abbey, has lost 
all its original glory, while barely a trace is dis- 
cernible of the painting at its back representing 
four children. 

Shortly before the new Choir was formally opened, 
Aveline, the daughter of the great Duke of Albe- 
marle, was married to the King’s second son, popu- 
larly known as Edmund Crouchback. The bride 
brought a rich dowry to her husband, but five 


years later she died childless. Her vast posses- 
F 
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sions ultimately passed from her husband into the 
hands of the great house of Lancaster, descendants 
of Edmund by his second wife. To the beauteous 
Aveline was accorded the honour of being one of 
the first to be buried in her father-in-law’s grand 
Church. She lies in a comparatively small but 
beautiful tomb, on the north of the Sacrarium and 
hard by the splendid memorial of her husband, 
which, with its lifelike effigy, the quaint little 
figures of the ‘“‘weepers”’ gathered round, and the 
wondrous gabled catafalque, never fails to arrest 
an immense amount of attention. 

Between the husband and the wife there was 
erected, in this same prominent position in a later 
generation, another splendid tomb, that of Aymer 
de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, a brother-in-law of 
the King. The tomb bears a very distinct resem- 
blance to that of Edmund Crouchback, though it 
is not designed on quite so large or so sumptuous a 
scale. The equestrian figure of the Duke riding, 
armed at all points, and the little figure supported 
by two winged angels, representing his soul in the 
act of being borne away to the realms of Paradise, 
are striking features in this beautiful work of art. 

On the south side of the Sacrarium still stand the 
Sedilia, which—an unusual thing for so great a 
Church—are composed of wood. At one time these 
seats must have been of wonderful beauty, with 
their splendid gabled pediments, their gorgeous 
colouring, to say nothing of the deeply interesting 
frescoes depicted in the panelling at their back. 
Even at the present time it is just possible to trace 
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two figures. One of these is supposed to represent 
the first of Westminster’s royal founders, King 
Sebert, and the other possibly Mellitus, the first- 
Bishop of London. 

Imagine what a scene must have presented itself 
before the eyes of worshippers when they saw the 
great golden Reliquary, the High Altar, the tombs 
adjoining and the Sedilia literally blazing with gems, 
all of them resembling so many gorgeous pieces of the 
goldsmith’s art, and Abbot Ware’s wondrous pave- 
ment, not as to-day broken and dulled, stripped of 
all save a bare vestige of its original beauty, but 
reflecting the sunlight which poured in from those 
storied windows as though it were some mirror of 
crystal, while all round there hung a number of 
gorgeous chandeliers, fashioned out of solid silver, 
diffusing the soft radiance of countless tapers. A 
fairer prospect has never been beheld in any of the 
great high temples of Christendom of whatever age 
or country. 

But now at last the time came for the old King, 
the third of the royal founders of Westminster 
Abbey, to be gathered in his turn to his fathers. 
Fifty-six years had he sat upon the throne of Eng- 
land, a long and troublesome period, soiled by the 
internecine disputes of rival factions, a period, alas! 
during which King and nobles had been able to hit 
upon one solitary point of agreement alone, namely, 
the oppression and the taxation of the people. 
Westminster folk, however, can never fail to speak 
of Henry III with reverence, despite his faults of 
administration and statecraft, and they indeed were 
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many. He was taken ill whilst saying his prayers 
in the great Abbey of St. Edmund in Suffolk, and 
he passed away in November 1272. 

The departed monarch was accorded the honour 
of a magnificent funeral. His loyal frends, the 
Order of Knights Templars, presented the coffin 
and paid for all the pomp and ceremony. On the 
coffin was laid a richly apparelled effigy which was 
carried in the procession, thus giving rise to the 
remark that the late King “shone more magnificent 
when dead than he had appeared when living.” 
For the time being the corpse lay in front of the 
High Altar in the old coffin of Edward the Con- 
fessor. The new King, Edward I, was absent in the 
Holy Land. He did not receive the tidings of his 
own accession for many months, nor did he set foot 
upon his native soil until nearly two years had 
elapsed. Dutiful son as he was, Edward spared no 
pains to provide a seemly resting-place for his 
father. It was evidently the design of Henry III 
to establish in that most sacred of spots, the Chapel 
of St. Edward, a royal cemetery. Here as the years 
rolled on there came to be buried, in due course, 
one after another of the sovereigns of the Plan- 
tagenet line, with the result that a curious bit of 
old doggerel, one of the heirlooms of Westminster 
Abbey, has come to possess for us of English blood 
a deep significance : 


“ Here’s an acre sown indeed, 
With the noblest, royallest seed, 
That the earth did e’er suck in, 
Since the first man died for sin.” 
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The old King’s body was placed on the north side 
of St. Edward’s Shrine, a position usually assigned 
to the Founder. Like that sumptuous erection, in 
general character this, the first of the royal tombs, 
was Italian through and through. No doubt work 
was still being carried on by Abbot Ware’s craftsmen 
at this time, for it would take many a long year ere 
so splendid a monument as the Shrine of the Con- 
fessor could be completed. On either side of the 
tomb were inserted two great slabs of porphyry 
which were brought by the new King from abroad. 
Above lies an extremely beautiful recumbent effigy 
of Henry, the work of Master William Torel, gold- 
smith of London. This is, of course, but a con- 
ventional effigy, not a likeness of the late King, but 
as to its general beauty there can be no manner 
of doubt whatsoever. 


IX. THE INCOMPARABLE CHAPTER-HOUSE 


The growth of the conventual buildings proceeded 
side by side with the erection of the Abbey Church, 
and it is to this date that we must assign “ the 
incomparable Chapter-House”’ with its beautiful 
double vestibule. 

What purpose in the general life of the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Westminster did this matchless 
building fulfil? Hear the words of Abbot Ware 
himself, culled from the collection of Consuetudines 
or Customs which he drew up for the benefit of the 
monastic brethren. The Abbot describes it here as 
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being “‘ the little house in which the convent meets 
to consult for its welfare. It is well called the 
Capitulum (Chapter-House) because it is the Caput 
Litium (the head of strifes), for there strifes are 
ended. It is the workshop of the HoLy SPIRIT in 
which the sons of Gop are gathered together. It 
is the house of confession, the house of obedience, 
mercy and forgiveness, the house of unity, peace 
and tranquillity, where the brethren make satis- 
faction for their faults.” To this building then 
came the Benedictine monks once a week, perhaps 
oftener, in solemn procession. Immediately on their 
entrance they would catch sight of the great crucifix, 
towards which they all solemnly bowed, standing 
over the stalls at the east end, where the Abbot 
with Prior and Sub-Prior sat enthroned. All round 
the chamber ran the stone seats on which the 
brethren were accommodated. Here, when all were 
seated, the internal affairs of the Convent were 
discussed, the various ceremonial functions arranged, 
and other routine business transacted. 

Begun in 1250, the Chapter-House was completed 
a few years later, the King and Abbot Ware both of 
them being seated upon their respective thrones. A 
year later it sprang into a position of truly national 
importance. At least once before had the Great 
Council of the Nation assembled within its walls, 
but in the reign of Edward III an arrangement was 
made by which the Abbot and monks of West- 
minster agreed to lend their Chapter-House for the 
meetings of Parliament, and here did the Lower 
House continue to meet during all the generations 
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between the reigns of our third and our sixth 
Edwards. To this “House of the Chapter, in 
the great Cloister of the Abbey of Westminster,”’ 
knights, citizens, and burgesses were summoned 
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by royal writ, and beneath its roof were passed 
“Statutes which left their mark on English legisla- 
tion and history, and the Acts which, in the days 
of the second Tudor King, severed the connection 
of Church and King with the See of Rome.”’ 
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With the accession of Edward VI the House of 
Commons deserted its old historic place of assem- 
blage, substituting in its stead the Chapel of 
St. Stephen over the way, at one time the home of 
a Dean and collegiate body of secular Canons, now 
divorced from its previous sacred duties. The 
Chapel of St. Stephen continued to fulfil the 
function of a Parliament House until the reign 
of William IV, when it perished with many other 
buildings in that disastrous conflagration from 
which the present Houses of Parliament have sprung, 
like a phoenix rising from her ashes. For many a 
long year “ the incomparable Chapter-House ” was 
used as a storehouse for records, and the appear- 
ance which it ultimately came to present was dis- 
creditable in the highest degree to this great people. 
The matchless tracery of its windows, with one 
exception, fell into a state of utter decay. The 
interior was rendered grotesque by the erection of 
unsightly cupboards and a still more ugly wooden 
floor half-way up to the roof, while the roof itself, 
once beautiful to a degree, was replaced by a flat 
and atrociously hideous plaster ceiling. So matters 
remained until the advent to power of that good 
and great churchman, William Ewart Gladstone, 
who, on succeeding to the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, set seriously to work to remove what 
had come to be neither more nor less than a national 
reproach. This change took place in the early 
sixties of last century. The documents were carted 
off to a far more suitable building, the Rolls Office, 
and the responsible task of restoring this beautiful 
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fabric was assigned to Sir George Gilbert Scott. 
His work is by no means above criticism, but we 
may well be thankful that so splendid a specimen 
of medieval architecture has been saved from 
almost certain destruction, and restored once more 
to be the glory and the joy of the Church of West- 
minster. 


X. “‘ THE GREATEST OF THE PLANTAGENETS ” 


The Coronation of Edward I and Queen Eleanor 
of Castile, a ceremony performed by Archbishop 
Kilwardby, was the first sacring of a king and 
a queen witnessed by the present Abbey Church. 
It was marked by one feature of unusual interest. 
After the customary Banquet in Westminster Hall, 
some five hundred grey horses, upon which the 
princes and their various attendants had ridden on 
their way to the Abbey, were actually let loose 
among the crowd “ to catch them who could ”’! 

Edward loyally followed in his father’s footsteps, 
never relaxing for a moment his keen interest in the 
fortunes of the Church of Westminster. It has 
frequently been stated, though the matter is some- 
what open to question, that he continued the work 
of pulling down Edward the Confessor’s old Norman 
Church, substituting the glorious Pointed arches of 
its successor, some three if not four bays to the 
westward, as far, in fact, as the stone screen on 
which the present Organ stands to-day. This 


trumpery erection is only deserving of the most 
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strenuous criticism so far as its architectural em- 
bellishments are concerned. It is covered on its 
eastern side by carved stall-work, which bears the 
hall-mark of the wretched Early Victorian period 
on every feature, while on its western front it 
displays a poor design which it would be a com- 
pliment to designate “‘ Churchwarden Gothic.”” None 
the less, hidden behind these dubious adornments of 
latter days, there still exists the old stone-work 
believed by experts to date from so distant a period 
as the early thirteenth or perhaps even the late 
twelfth century. Further, it is worth remarking 
that this screen, which annoys a certain number of 
people not a little by blocking out the view, as they 
express it, possesses a practical aspect of the very 
highest value and importance. It serves as a kind 
of internal buttress, thus carrying on within the 
walls of the great Church precisely the same func- 
tion as the gigantic flying buttresses—the ‘‘ stone- 
scaffolding ’’—fulfil on its exterior. The removal of 
this screen would represent an engineering opera- 
tion of the most delicate character, and it might 
gravely endanger the safety of this most wonderful 
fabric. 

In the south walk of the Cloisters stood the 
ancient Refectory. The door still remains with its 
beautiful ogee-shaped arch, though it is obviously 
considerably later in date than the reign of 
Edward I. But of the actual Refectory itself 
naught now remains to delight our eyes save the 
north wall and the long range of clerestory windows, 
now, alas! filled up with unsightly masonry, though 
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the shafts of their tracery remain in situ. This 
building must originally have been a large and 
spacious hall with massive timber roof. Here 
assembled the monastic brethren day by day for 
their meals, which were eaten in absolute sil- 
ence, while one of their number, ascending a lofty 
pulpit, or rostrum, in order to relieve human nature 
from what would otherwise have been an intoler- 
able strain, proceeded to read aloud passages from 
the writings of some distinguished divine or from 
the life of one of the numerous medieval saints. 
The pulpit, alas! is gone, but the beautiful specimens 
extant to-day at Chester and at Shrewsbury may 
convey to our minds some idea of its appearance. 
During the reign of Edward I this building was 
the scene of a truly appalling event. Here on 
September 1, 1294, assembled, by command of the 
King, an important Council of clergy and laity. 
The tyrannical King, for Edward could indulge in 
this vice on occasions for all his greatness, fiercely 
insisted on the grant of a subsidy. The Dean of 
St. Paul’s rose up to protest, only to fall dead 
before the menacing features of his royal superior. 
All sat there struck with awe at this untoward 
occurrence, when up rose a second speaker, a knight, 
John Havering by name: “ My venerable men,” he 
cried, “‘ this is a demand of the King for the annual 
half of the revenues of your chamber. And if any- 
one objects to this let him rise up in the middle of 
this assembly that his person may be recognised 
and taken note of as he is guilty of treason against 
the King’s peace.’’ Not one single dissentient voice 
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broke the silence, and the dispirited clergy “ imme- 
diately agreed to the King’s demands ” ! 

In the summer of 1303 ugly rumours reached the 
ears of the King, at that time far away, busily 
engaged in his endeavour to reduce the hated 
Scotch to submission. Valuable gold and silver 
vessels, it appeared, and even royal jewels, were 
constantly being picked up by persons roaming 
about near the precincts of the Abbey. The King, 
at that time residing at Linlithgow, was justly 
indignant, and his wrath blazed forth in truly regal 
fashion. Inquiries were made, and it then turned 
out that one Roger de Podelicote, a pedlar, aided 
and abetted by certain members of the monastic 
community itself, had long been busily engaged in 
helping himself to valuable property. At first it 
was only the goods and chattels of the actual 
monastery which were the objects of their cupidity ; 
but nothing succeeds like success, and so the 
criminals, still headed by Podelicote, set to work, 
tunnelling a passage through the south-east wall of 
the royal Treasury. Experts are still disagreed as 
to the exact position occupied by the Treasury of the 
Royal Wardrobe within the precincts of the Church 
of Westminster, but there is good ground for believ- 
ing that the massive subterranean crypt beneath 
the Chapter-House was at that time employed for 
this purpose. By the end of April a breach had 
been made in the solid walls, and bit by bit the 
treasure was extracted from its resting-place. The 
next step in the proceedings was the removal of 
these ill-gotten gains to the east end of the Church, 
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where a crop of hemp was growing of such a height 
that it was able effectually to conceal the stolen 
goods. But a fearful commotion ensued when the 
King’s representative arrived upon the scene and 
found the royal Treasury rifled and presenting a 
scene of dire confusion. The gravest suspicion fell 
upon the whole monastic community from the 
Abbot downwards, and a considerable number of 
the monks found their way, not altogether volun- 
tarily, to strong quarters in the Tower of London. 
To what extent Abbot Wenlock himself was impli- 
cated it is difficult to say; but, though in all 
probability personally innocent, it is quite clear 
that he had ruled his monastery with a lax hand, 
and that Westminster had become a_ veritable 
hot-bed of corruption. The lesser offenders were 
imprisoned, but the chief of the suspected brethren 
eventually came off scot-free—a happy ending due, 
it is to be feared, rather to Edward’s dread of 
bringing scandal upon the Church than to any clear 
establishment of their innocence. 

Of all the queens of England few were more 
attractive than Eleanor of Castile, the beloved wife 
of Edward I, who, to the King’s bitter grief, was 
taken from him about the middle of his reign. 
Prostrated by a low fever, her constitution in all 
probability ruined by the hardships she had under- 
gone in earlier years, when she had accompanied 
her lord to the Holy Land, Eleanor died at Harby 
in Nottinghamshire, on the borders of Sherwood 
Forest. Struck with grief, the King determined to 
place her remains in a handsome tomb close to that 
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‘ 


of his own father, while the “‘ pomp and circum- 
stance ”’ of the funeral obsequies exceeded anything 
known within the memory of living man. During 
the long journey southward the tokens of deep 
grief were everywhere in evidence, while at every 
place where the coffin remained for a night, the 
sorrowing husband subsequently erected a magni- 
ficent cross, twelve in all. Three of these, those of 
Gedding, Northampton, and Waltham, still exist. 
(The beautiful cross at Charing fell a victim, alas! 
to Puritan bigotry.) A grand Requiem Mass was 
celebrated in the Abbey, after which a gloriously 
beautiful tomb was erected. William Torel, the 
gifted craftsman, was once more requisitioned, and 
fashioned an exquisite effigy of the Queen which, 
though it obviously is not intended to be the exact 
portrait of a middle-aged woman, displays none the 
less, we would fain believe, in the sweetness of the 
features, some resemblance to the outward form of 
that charming and delightful character. The two 
effigies of Henry III and Eleanor cost the King the 
sum of £113, 6s. 8d., that is to say, about £1700 in 
our money. Provision was made by Edward for 
the celebration of an annual festival on the day of 
the Queen’s death. Something may be learnt of its 
splendour from the accounts still extant of the first 
two commemorations, among the items of which 
appears the entry, ‘3706 lbs. of wax.” It would 
appear, too, that wax tapers were kept perpetually 
burning hard by the tomb right down to the dissolu- 
tion of the monastery. 

But an even more striking perpetuation of the 
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work of Edward I is to be found in the famous 
Chair which bears his name. Dutiful son of the 
Church as the King ever was, he offered at the 
Abbey in the year 1297 the trophies of his Scotch 
victories, notably the famous Coronation Stone 
from near Perth. From the middle of the ninth 
century it had formed the chief treasure of the 
Abbey of Scone, having been placed there by 
King Kenneth of Scotland. Burning to subdue the 
rival kingdom, Edward I seized it, and in a manner 
almost felonious carried it off, slung on a pole (the 
iron rings for the support of which still remain), 
between two horses. Arrived at Westminster, he 
called to his aid a famous artist, Walter of Durham, 
who enclosed it in the magnificent Chair intended, 
no doubt, at the outset, to be used by the chief 
officiating minister at the Abbey High Mass. 


“ He brought it then to Westminster for aye, 
And set it in a chair cleanly wrought, 
For a Mass Priest to sit in when he ought.” 


So runs the old doggerel, but the fame of this Stone 
rests to-day in the main upon the prominent part 
it has played in the royal ceremonies of which the 
grey walls of Westminster have witnessed so many. 
Documentary evidence exists, clearly proving that 
King Edward’s Chair has been employed at every 
single coronation, with the exception of that of 
Edward V, from our fourth Henry downwards, and 
it doubtless fulfilled the same function at the coro- 
nations of Edward II, Edward III, and Richard II 
also. To one sovereign was actually accorded the 
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great privilege of occupying it on two occasions— 
the ever-beloved Queen Victoria, who sat in this 
historic Chair at the solemn service which com- 
memorated the fiftieth anniversary of her glorious 
reign. According to tradition, a prophecy was 
engraved upon the stone by King Kenneth when 
he placed it in its Scotch home. The words, if such 
ever existed, have long ago become obliterated, but 
there is no need to remind us to-day that 


“Tf fates go right where’er this stone is found, 
The Scots shall monarchs of that realm be crowned,” 


a prophecy which was fulfilled to the very letter 
when James VI of Scotland was solemnly seated 
upon the Stone of Destiny as James I of England. 

But the time now arrived for the great King to 
be gathered in his own turn to his fathers. Edward. 
fell ill and died at Burgh-on-the-Sands in 1307, 
fighting as ever against his northern foe. Three 
promises did he extract from his unworthy son and 
successor on his death-bed. First, to boil his body 
till the flesh fell from the bones, and then to carry 
those bones through Scotland at the head of the 
English army till that kingdom was subdued. 
Secondly, to send the heart with an escort of seventy 
knights to the Holy Land! Thirdly, to dismiss that 
evil genius of the land, Piers Gaveston. Not one of 
these promises was fulfilled ! 

After a considerable delay the body of ‘the 
Greatest of the Plantagenets’’ was removed to 
Westminster, and committed to its last resting-place 
with solemn ceremonial. With the funeral Edward IT 
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seems to have considered himself relieved of his filial 
obligations. It has been conjectured that this plain, 
unadorned tomb and the slab which loosely covered 


it were left in this discreditable fashion in order that. 
the son might carry out his father’s behest at some 


future time, but there is only too much reason for 
fearing that the real cause was to be found in the 
extravagance of the second Edward. About 140 
years ago the tomb enshrining the “‘ Hammer of the 
Scots ’’ was opened, and the body was found “ richly 
habited, adorned with ensigns of royalty and almost 
entire.’’ That the name of Longshanks was abun- 
dantly justified was then realised by the beholders, 
seeing that the embalmed body of the great King, 
which in the course of the centuries which inter- 
vened must have shrunk not a little, even then 
measured no less than six feet two inches. 


XI. Stmon LANGHAM AND Epwarp III 


The reign of Edward II left no mark whatever 
upon the Abbey, but the tomb of his younger son, 
commonly known as Prince John of Eltham, deserves 
more than a passing notice. This prince passed 
away at an early age, and was subsequently interred 
in the Chapel of St. Edmund—“ entre les royales ”’ 
—a building which has been largely employed for the 
burial of the less important members of the Royal 
Family. The tomb of Prince John is a splendid 


specimen of decorative work, with the figure of the 
H 
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Prince depicted in full armour and composed of 
alabaster. The coronet, with its trefoil leaves alter- 
nately large and small, is one of the finest in exist- 
ence. A peculiar interest, too, attaches to one of 
the figures on the north side, the one and only repre- 
sentation of Edward II’s hateful wife, Isabella, “‘ the 
she-wolf of France.’’ The beautiful canopy, alas! 
which was once suspended above the tomb of Prince 
John of Eltham is gone. It was broken down by 
the mob who climbed upon it at the funeral of the 
Duchess of Northumberland in 1766, after which the 
fragments were cleared away by Zachary Pearce, 
one of the most vandalistic of all Westminster’s 
Deans. 

Of the coronation of the young Edward III the 
Abbey possesses a tangible reminder in the shape 
of the Shield and Sword of State which were 
ceremonially carried before the sovereign on this 
occasion, and which were in a subsequent age used 
as a model for the swords of the Regalia. 

During the fourteenth century the work of de- 
molishing the Confessor’s Norman Church and the 
substitution of the present Abbey proceeded by very 
slow degrees. No less than five abbots bore rule 
over the convent—Kirtlington, Henley, Byrcheston, 
Langham, and Litlington. The three first were men 
of no great mark, though Byrcheston did something 
for the buildings, for he completed the eastern walk 
of the Cloisters. One of the windows, with its beauti- 
ful reticulated tracery, forms a worthy memorial of 
his rule. A grievous disaster descended upon the 
Church of Westminster at this time, and indeed 
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upon the entire country. That fell disorder known 
as the Black Death made its appearance in the year 
1348, and ravaged the convent from end to end. 
Byrcheston himself perished, and no less than 
twenty-six of the monastic brethren with him. 
Simon Langham, Byrcheston’s successor, con- 
ferred enormous lustre upon his great Church. A 
man of frugal disposition, he at once initiated 
a policy of economy, and soon succeeded in 
reorganising the finances of the Abbey, which Byr- 
cheston and others had squandered so hopelessly. 
The new Abbot's conciliatory disposition must have 
been tried beyond words. We learn that he had 
“many ill tempers to deal with, some being insolent, 
others old and particular, some extravagant, others 
perverse.” From the more enlightened, however, 
he won the high praise of being described as the 
second “founder’’ of the monastery. This high 
esteem was not by any means confined to the monks. 
Edward III fully appreciated Langham’s many 
talents, so much so that he promoted him first of all 
to the Bishopric of Ely, to which were added in 
succession the offices of Lord Treasurer and Lord 
Chancellor. Finally he was preferred in 1366 to 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury. Langham was the 
one Westminster abbot who achieved this honour. 
He only occupied the position, however, for two 
brief years, for in 1368 he received a Cardinal’s hat 
from the Pope, which involved his resignation of 
the Archbishopric. Up to the very last he loved 
the Church of Westminster with all his heart, and 
he fully intended to spend his declining years 
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beneath its shadow. He was, however, attacked 
with paralysis in 1376, and died at Avignon. None 
the less, the great Abbot continued to manifest in 
death, as he had already done in life, his love and 
veneration for his old home. He bequeathed the 
enormous sum of £10,800 to the fabric, which en- 
abled the work of building to be in a great measure 
completed. Langham lies beneath a handsome 
tomb in the Chapel of St. Benedict. Possibly 
this is due to the fact that Edward III, during 
Langham’s tenure of office, presented the head of 
St. Benedict himself to the monastery, the relic best 
authenticated as genuine. The striking effigy of the 
Abbot is in fair preservation, and likewise the tomb, 
but the disappearance of the canopy is deplorable. 
It was ruthlessly destroyed at the coronation of 
George I. 

With her last breath good Queen Philippa, 
Edward III’s faithful consort, expressed a wish 
to be buried in the Abbey. Most appropriately the 
tomb of black marble erected for this royal lady of 
Flemish descent was fashioned by a Flemish artist, 
one Hawkin de Liége. Her effigy is the earliest 
undoubted portrait which Westminster Abbey 
possesses. 

A few years later her husband was laid beside 
her. Prematurely worn out, plunged into deepest 
gloom by the death of the Black Prince, a mere 
name to the vast majority of his subjects, with his 
fortunes generally beneath an eclipse, the old man 
concluded his lengthy reign of fifty-one years amid 
circumstances of profound melancholy. He, the 
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“mighty victor, mighty lord,” passed away in the 
presence of one priest who took pity upon him, 
while Alice Perrers, the wretched woman upon 
whom he had squandered his substance, did not 


hesitate to drag the very rings from his fingers. — 


The effigy, a work of striking beauty, is full of 
sadness. It is traditionally supposed to have been 
taken from a death-mask, and the generally matted 
appearance presented by the hair and beard would 
seem to lend some colour to this belief when we 
remember the miserable, untended state in which 
the unhappy old King passed away. The tomb 
itself, with its magnificent canopy, is wonderfully 
imposing, and it possesses no little historical interest 
of its own. Surrounded originally by bronze figures, 
twelve in all, representing the dead monarch’s chil- 
dren, six of these still remain on that side of the 
tomb which faces the ambulatory. One of these 
figures is that of Edward the Black Prince. 


XII. RicHarp II AND HIS CORONATION 


So, then, old King Edward passed away and 
Richard, his grandson, reigned in his stead. The 
coronation of the boy king was conducted in the 
most elaborate fashion, on July 16, 1377. For the 
first time the Dymoke, the Lord of the Manor of 
Scrivelsby, officiated as the King’s Champion, and 
for the first time was a body of Knights of the Bath 
created by the King to attend his person. But the 
long-protracted ceremonial wearied out the boy of 
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ten summers, who had fasted since early dawn, 
and he had to be carried out of the Church fainting. 
Westminster possesses a remarkable memorial of 
this coronation, thanks largely to the zeal and fore- 
thought of the famous Abbot Litlington. The latter 
left behind him a Missal marked with his initials, 
which contains, among other offices, the Order of 
the Coronation. This latter portion of the Missal 
was copied out by some of the monks into a separ- 
ate volume and designated the Liber Regalis. The 
original manuscript is still in the possession of West- 
minster Abbey, and is one of its most highly prized 
possessions. The book contains the very same 
office, barring the difference of language, used at 
the coronation in 1911 of George V, as well as a 
number of interesting illuminations. 

No sovereign ever had a better start than had 
Richard II. He commenced his reign in a perfect 
blaze of popularity, to no small portion of which he 
was fully entitled by reason of his great natural 
gifts. To Westminster, in spite of the misery and 
gloom which his evil government brought upon the 
throne, his name must remain for ever dear. Several 
striking memorials of the King still remain within 
its walls. Apart from the completion of the north 
front of the Abbey and his own sumptuous tomb, 
Richard is also remembered by the representation 
in two distinct places of his favourite badge, the 
White Hart. Above all, mention must be made of 
the magnificent portrait which hangs to-day in an 
honoured place on the south side of the sacrarium— 
the earliest painting extant of any English sovereign. 
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To the Abbey did Richard constantly repair. He 
revived the old custom of appearing crowned within 
its walls upon St. Edward’s Day, and it is said that, 
when taking his most solemn oaths, he invariably 
selected the name of his great predecessor, the 
Confessor ! 

Richard II took the keenest interest in the Abbey. 
During his reign it would appear that the great 
northern facade, with its glorious rose-window, its 
gigantic flying buttresses, its graceful arcades, were 
completed. The King also added a curious but 
extremely interesting wooden portico, which ulti- 
mately received the name of Solomon’s Porch. This 
building was elaborately decorated with the King’s 
arms and badges, notably the White Hart, but it 
fell into a general state of dilapidation, and, to the 
eternal disgrace of those concerned, was actually 
cleared away about the year 1700. 

In St. Edmund’s Chapel is the tomb of Roger 
de Waldeby, afterwards Archbishop of York. This 
ecclesiastic was Richard’s old tutor. He was 
greatly renowned for his learning, not only in 
theology, but also in medicine; so much so that, 
as Dean Stanley has remarked, Waldeby may fairly 
be regarded as the first genuine representative of 
literature actually interred within the walls of the 
Abbey Church. 

Side by side with Archbishop de Waldeby is the 
tomb of Richard’s aunt by marriage, Eleanor de 
Bohun, whose whole life was clouded and indeed 
ruined by the action of her royal nephew. The 
wife of Thomas of Woodstock, it was her fate to 
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endure the awful sorrow entailed by his treacherous 
murder at the direct instance of the King, who, 
probably from motives of revenge, hated his uncle 
with an undying hatred. Eleanor, the greatest 
heiress in England, was, of course, sure of a second 
husband, but she preferred to retire to the Nunnery 
of Barking, where she spent the two years which 
yet remained to her of life. She now rests “in this 
great temple of reconciliation and silence,” within 
a few feet of the husband whom she loved and the 
man who brought about his cruel murder. 

As the years rolled on troubles fell thick and fast 
upon the King. In 1394 he lost his beloved wife, 
Anne of Bohemia, owing to the plague. Good 
woman though she was, she had never been popular 
in England by reason of her band of foreign servants. 
Possibly her patronage of the Lollard movement 
was not without its influence on the situation. The 
young King naturally shared somewhat in his 
Queen’s unpopularity, and when, on her death, he 
gave himself over to the most violent outburst of 
grief, amounting well-nigh to madness (for he actu- 
ally cursed the Palace of Sheen where she died, and 
razed its walls to the ground), the situation, already 
strained, was yet further aggravated. The funeral 
proceedings were sumptuous in the extreme. Never 
had such honour before been shown to a queen- 
consort. According to Froissart, the illumination 
of wax candles was “‘so great that nothing like to 
it was ever before seen.’”” When the Earl of Arundel 
arrived late to the function and asked permission to 
leave early, Richard so far lost control of himself 
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that he struck the Earl, the blood of the latter 
actually staining the pavement in the Abbey. 

A splendid tomb was prepared for Richard and 
his wife, an imitation, on a larger scale, of that of 
Edward III. It was made by several London 
workmen. John Hardy painted the wooden canopy, 
while Nicholas Broker and Godfrey Prest made the 
splendid portrait effigies. All over the metal-work 
are stamped in countless profusion the family badges, 
such as the broom pods of the Plantagenets, the 
White Hart, the Lion of Bohemia, the Eagle of the 
Empire, and the Rising Sun of the Black Prince. 
Here then were the two figures placed, the King 
holding the Queen’s left hand in his own; but many 
years had yet to elapse before Richard’s own bones 
were laid beside those of his beloved wife, for this 
favour was not accorded until the reign of our fifth 
Henry. 


XIII. A GREAT RELIGIOUS HOUSE 


Simon Langham was succeeded by the Prior 
Nicholas Litlington—a man of remarkable person- 
ality, who spent himself without stint in fostering 
the welfare of his great Church. The period of his 
rule was largely characterised by the work of extend- 
ing and improving the monastic buildings. Not 
only has Westminster been a great royal church, 
the scene of countless coronations and interments, 
not only has it been the most famous sepulchre ever 
known in the history of the world, the receptacle of 
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‘““England’s mighty dead,’’ but it has also been a 
great centre of religious light and influence, due to 
the fact that here was housed one of the most con- 
siderable bodies of Benedictine monks in the 
kingdom. 

In the four beautiful walks comprised in the 
Great Cloisters the monks carried on the work of 
education (for nearly every monastery had its own 
school), sacred art, and studies of a theological and 
historical character. On the eastern side rose the 
long range of Dormitory buildings, hard by the 
Chapter-House. On the south stood the Refectory, 
while away at the south-eastern corner was a passage 
known as the Dark Cloister, through which the monks 
found their way into the Infirmary (known to-day 
as the Little Cloisters), with the famous Chapel of 
St. Catherine, its Refectory, and its Garden. 

Above the entrance to the Chapter-House stands 
the battered figure of Our Lady which, flanked on 
either side by two exquisitely carved angels, adorned 
the tympanum of the arch. Hard by, too, is the 
strong massive door which guards the entrance to 
the Chapel of the Pyx, once the monastic Treasury, 
but promoted later on to the dignified position of 
being the storehouse of the National Regalia. 

Between these two entrances is a third doorway, 
through which the monks were enabled to make 
their way to their Dormitory. 

This latter must at one time have been a very 
striking room indeed, 250 feet long all told. It is 
now divided into two separate sections. The 
northern of these has been used ever since the reign 
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of Charles I, and possibly even anterior to that date, 
as the Library of the Dean and Chapter. This 
room, with its charming, old-fashioned dormer 
windows and its beautiful roof, to say nothing of 
the fine portrait of one of Westminster’s greatest 
Deans, the famous Lord Keeper, John Williams, who 
took the keenest interest in this Library, is attrac- 
tive to a degree. 

On the other side of the south wall is a larger 
and still more beautiful building, the Great School- 
room of Westminster School, which from the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth has occupied the larger part of 
the ancient Dormitory. 

When the time came for the monks to repair to 
their Church in order to say the night-office, they 
made their way northward to a doorway at the 
extreme end of their Dormitory, filled up long years 
ago. They passed into what is known to-day as the 
Chapel of St. Faith, a building situated on a small 
strip of ground wedged in between the wall of the 
south transept and the vestibule of the Chapter- 
House. At the eastern end is a deeply interesting 
painting which, though its colours have lost their 
brilliancy long years ago, presents even to-day more 
than one feature of beauty. It is one of the oldest 
oil paintings on stone extant, and is supposed to 
depict a full-length figure of St. Faith. Immediately 
below the feet of the saint, and almost obliterated, 
is a representation of the Crucifixion, while on the 
left-hand side of the Cross is the kneeling figure 
of a monk, evidently the painter himself. The 
attitude and general appearance of this latter figure 
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have given rise to the belief that this work was 
carried out as an act of penitence. 

We retrace our steps to the Dormitory and regain 
the Cloisters once more. These weather-beaten grey 
walls and arches must have presented, four or five 
hundred years ago, a very different appearance from 


The Little 
Cloigters 


that with which we ourselves are so familiar. Where 
to-day is but a crumbling wall there was once prob- 
ably a beautiful painting. The pavement, nowadays 
not infrequently streaming with damp, was then 
covered with rushes and other materials according 
to the season. From the roof there were suspended 
at intervals lamps of handsome workmanship, while 
the tracery of the windows was glazed like those 
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glorious cloisters which are the pride to-day of the 
great Cathedral of Gloucester. 

The quadrangle of the Little Cloisters formed the 
monastic Infirmary, with the Chapel of St. Catherine 
at the east end. A great deal of rebuilding has been 
carried on, particularly during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in this historic spot, but a quantity of the 
old stonework still survives. A portion of these 
walls must have been in existence at the time when 
aged and invalid monks used to retire to this haven 
of peace, or when twice a year they found it neces- 
sary to undergo the process of blood-letting. 

The Infirmary Garden is said to be the oldest in 
England, and with its shady trees must have been 
a source of perpetual delight to the invalid monks 
of five centuries ago. 

On the south side there still stands an old, old 
wall. Beyond this boundary there ran that famous 
stream the Eyeburn, which, turning at this point 
sharply to the east, ran along beneath the wall 
(where was moored the Abbot’s barge) out into the 
River Thames itself. 

The medieval Abbots of Westminster were most 
important personages, with their seat in the House 
of Lords and the right of wearing Mitre and Gloves 
and bearing a Crozier. Free, moreover, were they 
from the trammels of episcopal control. What kind 
of a residence they possessed prior to the thirteenth 
century it is impossible now to say, but Abbot 
Litlington was undoubtedly responsible for a large 
portion of the present Deanery, though other persons 
have at different dates added to it considerably. 
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From Dean’s Yard there is a superb general view of 
the Abbey, while in the foreground is a goodly 
portion of the Palace, or Place, erected by the great 
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Abbot. The Tower, by which access is gained to 
the Great Cloisters, was also his work, and it contained 
the private Oratory of the Palace. 

Outside the precincts in Broad Sanctuary are to 
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be seen further traces of Litlington’s work, in the 
long, low line which forms the western wall of the 
famous Jerusalem Chamber and the Abbot’s Hall. 

This latter is a beautiful building with its timber 
roof and its massive tables, some of which, according 
to Westminster tradition, have actually been con- 
structed out of oak saved from the wreck of the 
Spanish Armada. On the northern wall are depicted 
a large number of coats of arms, all of them repre- 
senting various institutions, such as Christ Church, 
Oxford, Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Order 
of the Bath, with which the Abbey in the course of 
its long history has come to be connected. 

Hard by is the celebrated Jerusalem Chamber, 
for which, as will appear later, the claim may fairly 
be made that it is one of the most historic rooms 
in England. 


XIV. Earty LANCASTRIAN TIMES 


At last the general discontent came to a climax. 
Henry of Lancaster landed in England, and a deed 
of resignation was effected by his cousin. The coro- 
nation of the new monarch was conducted on the 
most elaborate scale. The Stone of Scone is men- 
tioned for the first time, while Henry was anointed 
witb the Holy Oil said to have been given by the 
Virgin to St. Thomas of Canterbury. This oil was 
lost for a long time, but passed into the hands of 
the Black Prince, and to Richard’s undying regret 
was overlooked at his own sacring. Nor would 
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Archbishop Courtenay consent to anoint the King 
a second time, on which refusal the latter sighed 
and said he supposed the privilege was reserved for 
some more fortunate prince. 

Henry IV does not seem to have taken any very 
special interest in the Abbey, but the work of build- 
ing steadily continued during his reign, including 
the elegant stone screen, which, with its beautiful 
frieze and other ornamentation, separates the Chapel 
of St. Nicholas from the Ambulatory. 

One name stands out with marked prominence 
in this period, that of Geoffrey Chaucer. The 
“Father of English song” in 1386 became Clerk 
of the Works at the Royal Palace, and settled in 
one of the houses which at that time stood at the 
east end of the Abbey. He died on October 25, 
1400, and was buried hard by the Chapel of St. Bene- 
dict, though for the actual place of his grave we 
are dependent upon a somewhat doubtful tradi- 
tion. Here he lay for 150 years, his only monu- 
ment being a leaden plate. In the year 1555 an 
Oxford student, Nicholas Brigham by name, him- 
self a poet, determined that due honour and 
respect should be shown to this mighty Englishman. 
Accordingly he erected the present tomb, probably 
part of the spoil of one of the numerous churches 
devastated in the dark days of Henry VIII and 
Edward VI. At the back of the tomb he placed a 
Latin epitaph and a picture of the poet; both of 
them have long since disappeared. 

From this time forward this particular portion 
of the Abbey was regarded as being peculiarly asso- 
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ciated with poets, though it must be admitted that 
here there are to be found not a few “‘ monuments 
which have no poets and poets which have no 
monuments.” Still, a building which guards the 
remains of Chaucer, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Cowley, 
Dryden, Dr. Johnson, Tennyson, and Browning, 
and which commemorates by means of cenotaphs 
the genius of Milton, Gray, Longfellow, Shake- 
speare, Campbell, Goldsmith, and others, is surely 
not unfittingly designated by the familiar and 
much-loved title of Poets’ Corner. 

The fifteenth century rolled on, and it can scarcely 
be said that the crown of which he had dispossessed 
his cousin brought much happiness to Henry IV. 
His physical health began to give way, and though 
a man in the full prime of life (for he was only 
forty-six when he died), he became subject to heart 
trouble and other complaints, including the horrible 
disease of leprosy. Weighed down by anxieties, this 
prematurely old man determined to take part in the 
last of the Crusades. He came up to Westminster 
in the winter of 1412, in order to superintend the 
preparations for his expedition. While kneeling 
before the Shrine of St. Edward he collapsed, and 
was carried out of the Abbey Church in a fainting 
condition to the state reception-room of Abbot 
Colchester, who had by this time succeeded Litling- 
ton. This happened to be the only room in the 
whole monastery in which there was a fire. For a 
moment Henry roused up, inquiring whither they 
had borne him. ‘‘ To the Chamber called Jerusa- 


lem,” they replied. “Laud then be to the Father 
K 
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of Heaven,’”’ exclaimed the dying man. “Now I 
know that that shall come true which hath been 
prophesied of me that I shall die in Jerusalem,” or 
to quote the yet more famous words of Shakespeare : 


“But bear me to that Chamber, 
There I’ll lie ; in that Jerusalem shall Harry die.” 
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Henry IV was the first sovereign for many years 
who was not interred in Westminster Abbey. His 
body was taken to Canterbury and there buried 
hard by the Shrine of St. Thomas. According to 
one tradition this was due to the fact that the King’s 
uneasy conscience did not permit him to lie so near 
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the tomb of his murdered cousin, Richard II. 
Probably a more practical explanation is the true 
one, namely, that the vacant places near St. Edward’s 
Shrine were by this time all occupied. 


XV. HARRY OF MONMOUTH 


The legend of the madcap Prince has been by 
this time disproved, and in Henry V the land came 
to possess a sovereign full worthy of its esteem, 
“Of stature more than the common sort, of body 
lean, well membered and strongly made, a face 
beautiful, somewhat long-necked,’’ he was not one 
given “to vice or gluttony.” Possessed of a really 
sincere and ardent piety, he could not rest until he 
had done what in him lay to make reparation for 
the cloud of suspicion which overhung the death of 
his cousin, Richard II. Scarcely then had he him- 
self been crowned than he sent down to Abbots 
Langley, where Richard was buried, and caused his 
body to be solemnly interred by the side of his 
beloved Anne, and made arrangements for the 
perpetual saying of masses for the repose of his 
soul. 

With the advent of Henry V a change came over 
the fortunes of the Abbey. At the very outset of 
his reign the young King made a handsome con- 
tribution to the building fund, the first of many 
similar contributions, together with an annual grant 
of 1000 marks from the royal Treasury. Thus the 
work of building went steadily on for the next 
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thirteen years, and during this time a large portion 
of the Nave was completed. 

More than one great event of “‘ pomp and cir- 
cumstance’”’ took place in the Abbey during this 
reign. The whole of the metropolis gave itself over 
to a wild exuberance of joy at the news of the great 
victory of Agincourt, and a solemn Thanksgiving 
Service was held here to celebrate the occasion. 
The Lord Chancellor attended in state, together 
with an immense body of monks and friars of every 
order, as well as the Queen and the nobility, all of 
them making offerings at St. Edward’s Shrine. 
There is a striking memorial of the battle of Agin- 
court in the monument of Ludovic, Lord Bourchier, 
which stands at the entrance to the Chapel of 
St. Paul. According to tradition, Lord Bourchier 
was made the King’s standard-bearer in recognition 
of his heroism on the battlefield. He lived till 
1431, when this magnificent tomb, with its arms 
and mottoes, the painting of which has, alas! all 
disappeared, was erected. Five years later Henry 
himself returned home and signalised the occasion 
by the coronation of his French queen in the Abbey, 
a ceremony conducted on the most sumptuous 
scale. 


XVI. THE CHANTRY CHAPEL OF HENRY V 


In 1422 Henry, short-lived like his father, died 
of pleurisy. The nation was stricken with grief, 
and proceeded to honour the greatest warrior since 
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the Black Prince and the greatest sovereign since 
Edward I with the most sumptuous of funerals. 
For instance, the King’s three chargers, draped 
in black and loaded with the royal armour, were 
led up the Abbey by a body of knights to the 
east end. 

The King left directions of a most elaborate 
nature for the erection of a Chantry Chapel, with 
steps for ascent and descent at the extreme east 
of the Confessor’s Shrine. It was to be so high 
that the people worshipping below might see the 
priest officiating, while the King’s tomb itself was 
placed beneath the Chantry. The whole of the 
eastern end of St. Edward’s Chapel was altered to 
make room for this new and costly erection. The 
Chantry Chapel is a beautiful thing in itself, but it 
encroaches with ruthless disregard for the past upon 
the tombs of Queen Philippa on the south and 
Queen Eleanor on the north. On the two ex- 
quisitely beautiful towers are carved the figures 
of the two great royal founders of the Abbey, 
Edward the Confessor and Henry III. On either 
side is depicted the coronation of the King, which 
took place one Passion Sunday in the midst of a 
blinding snowstorm. Curiously enough, this is the 
only representation of a coronation possessed by 
the Abbey Church. Other decorations are to be 
seen also, notably Henry’s own badge, the cresset 
light burning, indicating that the King was “a 
light and guide to his people to follow him in all 
virtue and honour.” Here, too, appear the coloured 
swans and antelopes of the De Bohun family, as 
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well as splendid representations of the arms of 
England and France. 

On Harry’s tomb lies the effigy presented by his 
queen. As was only fitting for the hero of Agin- 
court, the effigy was carved out of the heart of an 
English oak. Once it was covered with plates of 
precious metal with a head of massive silver. All 
of this was stolen by robbers, who broke into the 
Abbey one night in the year 1546 and stripped the 
effigy bare. 

Through one of the doorways at the foot of the 
towers, myriads of pilgrims have painfully dragged 
themselves on their knees in order to hear masses 
for the repose of their great sovereign'’s soul. From 
the Chantry Chapel itself there is a fascinating view 
of the Abbey. Above us, attached to a wooden 
bar, are the remains of Henry’s shield, saddle, and 
helmet, once glittering with gold and fleurs-de-lis 
and covered with blue velvet. These insignia, after 
figuring at the King’s funeral, were placed here to 
be a permanent memorial of his military prowess. 

The altar tomb in the Chantry Chapel contains 
the bones of Henry’s queen, Catherine of Valois, 
and hereon hangs the most extraordinary tale. A 
few years after the death of her warrior husband 
this worthy lady grievously demeaned herself in 
the eyes of the English people by contracting a 
secret marriage with a young Welsh esquire. Her 
imprudence remained unknown for several years, 
by which time three children had been born. When 
the inevitable discovery took place a fearful uproar 
arose. Catherine was hastily despatched to the 
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Tower, and ever after was regarded as a black 
sheep. She died in 1438, and was buried in the 
Lady Chapel at the east end of the Abbey, where 
to-day stands the Chapel of King Henry VII. 
Another sixty years passed away and that Chapel 
was razed to the ground by Catherine’s own grand- 
son, Henry Tudor, who by this time had ascended 
the throne. (Little did either Catherine or the 
English people realise at the time of her disgrace 
that by her clandestine marriage she was becoming 
once more the ancestress of kings, the foundress of 
a new and powerful dynasty.) It became necessary 
to remove her tomb. The body was exhumed and 
laid in a wooden coffin, immediately beside the 
efigy of Henry V, beneath the Chantry. The 
reason for this seeming neglect is obscure. It may 
have been due to lack of funds, or possibly Henry VII 
died before he had had time to replace his grand- 
mother in an honourable sepulchre. Needless to 
say, hisson and successor, Henry VIII, cared little for 
the Abbey Church and its contents. Whatever be 
the cause, the fact remains that the open coffin lay 
for several generations exposed to the gaze of the 
common herd, for the Abbey historians constantly 
speak of the “ wooden chest or coffin wherein part 
of the skeleton and parched body of Catherine of 
Valois is to be seen.’’ An interesting though not 
altogether savoury incident is related in this con- 
nection by the immortal Pepys, who tells us how 
he visited the Abbey on Shrove Tuesday, 1669, and 
here, after administering a tip to the guide, he 
beheld the body: “I had the upper part of her 
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body in my hand, and did kiss her mouth, reflecting 
upon it that I did kiss a Queen, and this was my 
birthday, thirty-six years old as I did kiss a Queen.” 
It continued to be exposed to neglect and insult of 
every kind, for it appears that in the eighteenth 
century the Westminster boys were addicted to the 
practice of tearing off pieces of the dried skin. 
Queen Catherine was interred about 1780 in the 
Chapel of St. Nicholas, where she remained for 
nearly another century, when Dean Stanley, with 
the hearty consent of Queen Victoria, placed the 
poor remains in their present eminently fitting 
resting-place. 


XVII. THE RivAat Roses 


After the accession of Henry VI the work of 
completing the Abbey continued with unimpaired 
vigour, but it was only for a few years. The general 
troubles into which the nation came to be plunged 
early in this disastrous reign reacted upon the for- 
tunes of the Church of Westminster also, and for 
a long while comparatively little was done. The 
gentle half-witted King loved the Abbey beyond 
words, and was constantly found within its walls. 
There is something pathetic about the visits he paid 
to Westminster, for a serious problem now came to 
present itself which his weak intellect failed utterly 
to solve. The problem in question was the site of 
his own future burial-place. Every atom of space 
was now filled in the circle of royal tombs which 
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clustered round the Confessor’s Shrine. Suggestions 
were made by Abbot Kirton and others to the effect 
that one of these should be removed to provide 
sufficient space for that of the King, but Henry 
seemed totally unable to make up his mind. About 
July 1460 he appeared at Westminster once more 
and announced his wish to lie near the tomb of 
Henry III, where the famous collection of relics 
stood. Kirton agreed, and the King himself 
measured out the length of seven feet and com- 
manded a mason who happened to be present to 
mark out the place with his pickaxe. The case of 
relics was removed, but owing to the general political 
troubles nothing was done. The King’s wishes 
were disregarded, and Henry lies many miles from 
the resting-place he had himself selected. 

It was in 1470 that Edward IV was compelled 
to fly the country. Elizabeth Woodville, his queen, 
left desolate and exposed to deadly peril, took sanc- 
tuary at the Abbey. An excellent man was at this 
time at the head of affairs, Thomas Millyng, re- 
nowned alike for learning and eloquence. The new 
Abbot, in spite of the danger to himself and his 
monastery, received the stricken Queen with much 
kindness. Here ‘“‘in great penury, forsaken of all 
her friends,’ she gave birth on November 2, 1470, 
to a prince, subsequently known as Edward V, 
“which was with small pomp like any poor man’s 
child christened, the godfathers being the Abbot 
and Prior of Westminster, and the godmother Lady 
Scrope.’”’ Three little daughters accompanied their 
mother, to whom the Abbot supplied every day 
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“half a loaf and two muttons.” After a few months 
Edward succeeded in regaining the upper hand. 
London opened its gates to him and he made 
straight for the Abbey, there to be delighted with 
the first sight of his son and heir. The royal 
family displayed their gratitude in striking fashion 
to the monastery which had sheltered them in an 
hour of dire distress. The King contributed eighty 
oaks and about £250, to which the Queen added a 
substantial sum, while later on little Prince Edward 
himself added some twenty marks a year. Thus it 
became possible for the work of building the nave 
to be taken once more in hand. 

In the Chapel of St. Edward are further traces of 
the intimate connection between the Abbey and the 
house of York. Hard by the tomb of Richard II 
is interred the body of another child born to 
Edward IV and Elizabeth Woodville, known as 
Margaret of York. The little one only survived to 
the age of eight months, dying in December 1482, 
but it is clear that the kindness received by her 
mother within the walls of the Abbey impelled the 
parents to bury her in a spot which must have 
ever been dear to their hearts. 


XVIII. HENRY THE MAGNIFICENT 


The accession of Henry VII forms an important 
landmark in the fortunes of the Church of West- 
minster. At last there seemed a chance of peace 
for the land, during which perchance the completion 
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of the Abbey Church, for so many years nearly at 
a standstill, might be effected. The new King, too, 
was connected with the Abbey by close personal 
ties, for his uncle, Owen Tudor, son of that ill-used 
queen of Henry V by her second marriage, had 
actually lived and died a monk in the Benedictine 
monastery, being buried in the South Transept. 

Henry was crowned in comparatively simple 
fashion, all the usual magnificence being reserved 
for the coronation of his queen, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Edward IV, an event which was cele- 
brated in November 1487. This marriage was of 
the utmost importance to the throne, for it con- 
solidated the claims of the new Tudor dynasty by 
uniting them with those of the house of York. 
The Queen had once lived in sanctuary at West- 
minster, with her mother, Elizabeth Woodville, so 
that in her case also a strong personal tie existed 
with the great Church. 

The reign of Henry VII, then, was a time of great 
happiness for the Church of Westminster. The new 
King and his pious mother, so well known to history 
as Lady Margaret Beaufort, simply showered good 
things upon the monastery. It was the last pros- 
perous period before the ruthless hand of another 
Tudor monarch descended and left the Abbey 
stripped and bare. 

The building of the Church advanced very rapidly 
indeed, particularly under the vigorous rule of 
Abbot Esteney, who “‘seems to have been much set on 
the work, for he kept always in his own direction, 
that which before his time had been committed to 
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the care of some one of the monks.” At this period 
the last remnants of Edward the Confessor’s old Nor- 
man nave disappeared. Its place was now finally 
taken by the present magnificent structure, the west 
window being set up in the course of the year 1490. 

Esteney’s tomb, with its canopy raised four feet 
above the floor, originally formed part of the screen 
between the Chapel of St. John the Evangelist and 
the Ambulatory, but it was shamefully mutilated 
during the eighteenth century in order to make 
room for the hideous and altogether deplorable 
cenotaph which commemorates the military genius 
of General Wolfe. When the tomb was opened in 
the same century, the Abbot was found “‘lying in a 
chest quilted with yellow satten ; he had on a gown 
of crimson silk, girded to him with a black girdle. 
On his legs were white silk stockings, and over his 
face, which was black, a clean napkin, doubled up 
and laid cornerwise, the legs and other parts of the 
body firm and plump.” 

By a strange departure from precedent our sixth 
Henry, after his cruel murder, had been interred in 
an obscure resting-place at Chertsey, preparatory to 
his burial in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The 
monks of Westminster, not unnaturally, were furious 
at such doings, and the ill-feeling culminated, in 
1498, in a lawsuit for the possession of the departed 
monarch’s remains. The clergy of Westminster, 
Windsor, and Chertsey were all disputing parties. 
A very strong claim was put forward by the Abbey 
Church of Westminster. Not only did the monks 
plead the wishes strongly expressed in bygone years 
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by Henry himself, but they also claimed that “ their 
monastery from its sanctity was and is the place of 
sepulture of the kings and ancestors of the said 
Henry VI, and as such it is reckoned by name 
and reputation, publicly and notoriously, and by 
reason of parochial rights asserting that he, while 
he lived, was a parishioner of the aforesaid monas- 
tery. And this because there was kept up in the 
aforesaid Westminster the principal residence and 
the building called the Palace of the King and his 
principal domicile, and in that place were the coro- 
nations and anointing of kings, also Parliaments and 
Councils for the public welfare were most frequently 
held there.’’ The decision was very properly given 
in favour of Westminster, and a few years later the 
official permission arrived from Pope Julius II. 
Now for the first time is mention made of a “‘ New 
Chapel,’ for Henry VII appears to have borrowed 
£500 from the monks of Westminster towards the 
cost of removing his predecessor to their church from 
Windsor. A new and most splendid building was 
to be added to the Abbey, ostensibly in honour of 
Henry VI, though the reigning sovereign stated his 
intention ‘‘ in the same, not far from his said uncle, 
to be buried himself.”” This great work was begun 
in real earnest so soon as John Islip became Abbot 
in 1500. Several years were occupied in prelimi- 
nary operations. The old Lady Chapel, which had 
stood for nearly three centuries at the east end, still 
in perfect preservation, had first of all to be de- 
molished. With its fall there disappeared several 
houses of more than common interest which at that 
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time used to stand closely adjoining the east end of 
the Abbey. These latter included the “ tenement 
in a garden ” in which Chaucer had spent the closing 
years of his life. The work of destruction occupied 
four years in all, and when completed the foundation 
stone of the ‘‘ New Chapel’ was solemnly laid in 
the nineteenth year of Henry VII’s reign, “the 
twenty-fourth day of January, a quarter of an hour 
afore three of the clock at afternoon of the same 
day.” Curiously enough, neither the King nor his 
venerable mother, the Lady Margaret Beaufort, are 
mentioned as having been present on this important 
occasion. 

And now the people of Westminster saw the walls 
rising from the ground of one of the most remark- 
able structures ever known in England. In Henry 
VII’s Chapel we behold the Perpendicular style of 
architecture, so peculiarly associated with this 
country, in full perfection, surpassing even that 
other masterpiece of the same period, King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge. The building is covered with 
striking ornamentation in every direction. The eye 
wanders from point to point, resting first upon one 
glorious work of art, then upon another. In such 
a galaxy of beauties of every conceivable kind it is 
difficult to know which to admire most, whether 
the marvellous fan-traceried roof, or the succession 
of radiating chapels, or the matchless sculptures, the 
greater part of which remain in excellent condition 
to this very day, or the richly carved stalls with 
their quaint misereres, or the splendid metal-work 
with which the building abounds. 
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The name of the architect remains to this day 
a mystery. To Sir Reginald Bray, architect of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, another great master- 
piece, is the work usually attributed, while Alcock, 
Bishop of Ely, the founder and benefactor of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, has also been mentioned. Pos- 
sibly these two men may have prepared plans for 
the building at some time or other, yet it is clear 
from the dates of their respective deaths that they 
could never have taken any active part in the super- 
intendence of the building. The Master of the Works 
at Westminster during the greater part of the time 
was none other than the famous Prior of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Smithfield, William Bolton, who has 
left so enduring a mark upon that noble church. 

The King died at Richmond on April 21, 1509. 
By this time his Chapel was only complete as far as 
the vaulting. Up to the very last, however, he took 
the very keenest interest in the work. His frequent 
expressions of love for the Church of Westminster 
are truly pathetic when one recalls the mighty ruin 
in which that famous religious house was destined 
to be involved in less than thirty years’ time. Only 
nine days before his death the King gave {5000 in 
ready money into the Abbot’s hands, and his exe- 
cutors were directed to advance a similar amount 
should it be deemed necessary. Over and above 
these handsome benefactions the dying monarch 
also bequeathed five hundred marks towards the 
completion of the nave. 
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XIX. “THE WONDER OF THE WORLD ” 


The Chapel of Henry VII is connected with the 
Choir by a lengthy flight of steps covered and 
flanked with remarkable Perpendicular panelling. 

Looking westward, a perfectly fascinating prospect 
is displayed by the circular Ambulatory and the 
various radiating chapels which open out on either 
side, all of them centring upon the Shrine of 
Edward the Confessor. 

The remarkable gates at the entrance are due to 
the genius of a great Italian artist of the Renais- 
sance, Torregiano by name, who after breaking 
Michael Angelo’s nose decided that Florence was no 
place for him. He settled down in England, and at 
the “‘ psychological moment ”’ happened to be resid- 
ing within the actual precincts of the Abbey. It 
was only natural to enlist his aid. When new the 
gates must have presented a truly wondrous spec- 
tacle. They were made of burnished bronze, and 
before their pristine brightness disappeared they 
must have glowed in the sunlight like so much gold. 
Here are depicted in heraldic fashion Henry VII’s 
various claims to the throne of England. His 
position was sadly insecure, and it was by no means 
an easy matter to put forward a strong case for the 
right of our first Tudor sovereign to sit upon the 
throne which for generations had been occupied by 
none save of Plantagenet descent. No doubt it was 
this very insecurity which impelled him to make 
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a manful endeavour to win the hearts of his subjects 
by erecting this splendid mausoleum to the beloved 
memory (for such indeed it had come to be) of his 
murdered predecessor, Henry VI. 

At the east end of the Chapel stands the wonderful 
tomb of Henry and his Queen. The latter died some 
years before her royal spouse, on February I1, 1503, 
and although the King had been anything but an 
ideal husband to this charming lady during her life- 
time, he proceeded to honour her with the most 
ostentatious of funerals. The dead Queen was 
drawn to Westminster by six horses, adorned with 
white banners, followed by eight ladies-of-honour 
on white horses richly caparisoned, and “by the 
Mayor and Commonalty of London amidst an 
innumerable quantity of torches that everywhere 
illuminated the streets as they passed and made a 
most glorious appearance.”” The body of the Queen 
was embalmed, while her effigy, arrayed in robes 
together with the emblems of royalty, was laid upon 
the gorgeous hearse. 

Six years later Henry himself died, and was 
honoured with an equally gorgeous funeral in spite 
of his own special directions that “‘ dampnable pomp 
and oteragious superfluities ’’ were to be strictly 
avoided. In his will he gave most minute directions 
as to the character of his tomb, which was to be 
placed in the midst of his own Chapel before the 
High Altar. Upon it were to be laid figures in 
copper gilt of himself and his Queen, while round 
it he gave orders that there should be erected a 


grille of copper. This latter, which is ascribed to 
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one Easterfield, has suffered terribly ; but even in 
its decay it is a splendid work of art. Like the gates 
at the entrance to the Chapel, it displays here, there, 
and everywhere the Tudor emblems. Above on either 
side are sconces in the shape of roses for holding 
candles. The niches were intended for the recep- 
tion of images of the King’s favourite saints. Some 
have survived down to our own times. There is a 
figure of St. John bearing a chalice, in allusion to a 
well-known tradition. Then, again, there is a figure 
of St. Bartholomew, who is reputed to have perished 
by being flayed alive. It was frequently the custom 
in medieval art to depict martyrs bearing the em- 
blem of their death. In this particular case the 
saint is actually carrying his own skin with his 
head and beard at the end of it over his arm! 

The tomb is made of black and white marble. 
Around the base are six medallions, each containing 
two patron saints, among them St. Christopher 
carrying a little child, St. Barbara with her tower, 
while the memory of St. Edward the Confessor 
is not forgotten. Every vacant space is occupied 
by some gorgeous Renaissance design, while the 
rose, the portcullis, the dragon, and the fleur-de-lis 
are no less prominent here than they are in other 
parts of this glorious Chapel. 

Upon the tomb lie the effigies of Henry and Eliza- 
beth fashioned in copper gilt. The hands are joined 
in prayer, and the features are undoubtedly like- 
nesses of the King and Queen. Words are alto- 
gether inadequate to convey any idea of the beauty 
of these sleeping figures. 
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In another part of the Chapel may be seen a 
smaller but very similar tomb covering the remains 
of the Lady Margaret Beaufort, Henry VII’s beloved 
mother. Judging by their respective effigies, there 
must have been a close personal resemblance between 
the two. Margaret Beaufort was the grand-daughter 
of John of Gaunt, and related to no less than thirty 
royalties. Three times over was she married. Her 
first bridegroom was Edmund Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, by whom she became the mother of 
Henry VII. The young widow then gave her hand 
to Sir Humphrey Stafford, while later on in life she 
became the wife of Thomas, Lord Stanley, who 
afterwards crowned her son on Bosworth Field. 
Although Margaret’s three bridegrooms may seem 
somewhat to belie the statement, her instincts, never- 
theless, were all in the direction of a religious life. 
In those troublous times it was impossible for a 
young heiress like herself to remain unprotected, 
hence her numerous marriages. She ultimately 
parted from her third husband in order to devote 
herself to religion, though she did not actually 
enter a convent. She employed her vast wealth in 
all manner of good works, and judging by her pat- 
ronage of Caxton she must have been interested 
not a little in the fine arts. Westminster was ever 
dear to her, and she would have enriched the great 
monastery with boundless gifts had it not been for 
the influence of her friend and confessor, John 
Fisher, the famous Bishop of Rochester. He, fore- 
seeing the advent of evil times for the Church, per- 
suaded her to employ her wealth in the endowing 
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of Christ’s and St. John’s Colleges, Cambridge, and 
in founding the Lady Margaret Professorships at 
the two Universities. The venerable old lady only 
survived Henry two months. She was interred in 
the Chapel erected by her son, and her beautiful 
tomb is undoubtedly from the hand of Torregiano. 
The calm repose of the effigy is striking to a degree, 
and in the presence of Lady Margaret’s peaceful 
figure one realises the combination of strength and 
sweetness in her character, which enabled her to 
succeed in her numerous plans for the son who owed 
everything to her and invariably sought her advice 
even after he had ascended the throne. To quote 
Bishop Fisher, “ everyone that knew her loved her, 
and everything that she said or did became her.”’ 
The epitaph round the verge of her tomb possesses 
a special interest of its own, for it was composed by 
one of her personal friends, the great Erasmus 
himself. 


XX. THE LAstT GREAT BUILDER ABBOT 


The new King ascended the throne in 1509, and 
his coronation was conducted with a splendour far 
surpassing that of his predecessor. For some years 
to come matters continued to progress smoothly. 
The work of erecting Henry VII’s Chapel steadily 
advanced, and seems to have been completed about 
the year 1519, by which date it must have attained 
to a richness and a glory of which we of to-day can 
have but little conception. Six years after the 
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coronation the Abbey was the scene of another 
splendid function, the occasion being the reception 
of the “ precious jewel,”’ the Cardinal’s hat bestowed 
upon Thomas Wolsey—a ceremony which, according 
to the Cardinal’s biographer, Cavendish, ‘‘ was done 
in so solemn a wise as I have not seen the like, 
unless it has been at the coronation of a mighty 
prince or king.” 

During these first three decades of the sixteenth 
century, John Islip continued to exercise lordship 
over the Church of Westminster, and he has left 
tangible memorials of his rule behind him. Not 
only did he exercise a most energetic superintend- 
ence over the erection of Henry VII’s Chapel, he 
also completed, up to a certain point, the west end 
of the nave. The great Perpendicular window had 
been set up during the abbacy of Esteney. Islip 
now added the two small towers which form the 
foundation of the eighteenth-century additions. 

He also made a most interesting addition to the 
Abbot’s Palace or Place, namely, the Jericho Parlour, 
which serves as an ante-room to the state reception- 
room and dining-room of the Abbot. ‘“ Jericho,” 
though not as interesting or as sumptuous as its 
near neighbour “ Jerusalem,” is none the less a 
most fascinating apartment, with the exquisite 
panelling which adorns its walls, known as the 
linen moulding, from its resemblance to the folds 
of a piece of linen cloth. 

Islip would have done yet more for the Church 
which he loved so well had it been possible. He 
even designed a central tower to stand above the 
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Lantern, and which should have contained a peal of 
bells. Unfortunately, like others in a later age, he 
found this plan impossible of fulfilment owing to 
the weakness of the four central piers. 

Islip continued to rule over the Abbey until the 
year 1533. He was a man of indefatigable industry, 
and a most faithful servant of the Church. In spite 
of his devoted labours on behalf of the Abbey, he 
found time none the less to act as President of the 
English Benedictines, and to take a part in the 
deliberations of the Privy Council. His influence 
with Henry VIII was considerable, and as he had 
won the favour of that sovereign by assenting to 
his divorce from Catherine of Aragon, it is at least 
conceivable that the awful ruin which befell the 
Church of Westminster and other great monastic 
institutions, a few years later, might have been 
somewhat less crushing had his life been prolonged. 
However, the great Abbot passed away in the year 
1533. He was honoured with a magnificent funeral, 
while his body was interred in the noble Perpen- 
dicular chapel on the north side of the Ambulatory, 
which he had erected and adorned with his badges 
during his own lifetime. 

A large amount of information respecting Islip’s 
funeral obsequies have descended to us in the shape 
of the famous Islip Roll, which goes into full details 
and contains five pictures depicting: (1) Islip him- 
self; (2) the Abbot lying on his death-bed ; (3) a 
view of the Choir, together with the Abbot’s cata- 
falque; (4) his tomb and Chapel; (5) an initial 
letter with an exterior view of the Abbey. The 
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third of these pictures is intensely interesting, for it 
depicts the east end of the Abbey Church at the 
period of its greatest glory, just before the crash 
came. This Islip Roll was given to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster in the year 1747. Thirty- 
four years later it was borrowed for purposes of 
reproduction by the Society of Antiquaries; but 
never returned by them until an interesting occasion 
in the spring of 1906, when it was publicly restored 
by the Society to the Dean after the lapse of con- 
siderably over a century. 


XXI. THE BREAKING OF THE STORM 


Islip was succeeded by an outsider, William Ben- 
son, or Boston as he is sometimes called—an elec- 
tion not wholly free from suspicion of bribery. His 
tenure of the Abbot’s office was signalised by the 
coronation of Anne Boleyn, a magnificent spectacle, 
but a dismal failure so far as Londoners generally 
were concerned. Otherwise Boston’s rule over the 
Church of Westminster was uneventful save for the 
ominous signs of the approaching storm. So far 
back as the time of Cardinal Wolsey a visitation 
had been held of the religious houses, in order to 
strike terror into the monastic communities gene- 
rally all over England. Hitherto the revolutionary 
forces had been kept at bay by means of a present 
of money. Now, however, there was no breakwater 
which it was possible to interpose. The greedy eyes 
of Henry VIII were gazing covetously upon the rich 
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lands of the Abbey. Already had that monarch, by 
means of a most one-sided exchange, secured for 
himself one hundred acres of valuable property hard 
by Whitehall, including St. James’s Park and the 
Hospital for female lepers, where St. James’s 
Palace stands to-day. But this was a trifle com- 
pared with what was to follow. Hyde Park was the 
next to go, followed by Neate, the Abbot’s manor- 
house, near London, Ebury, a large district in what 
is now called Pimlico, and the advowson of the 
wealthy rectory of Chelsea. Last, but worst of all, 
the noble garden situated on the Strand, which 
lined the river’s edge, the existence of which is per- 
petuated to this very day in the familiar expression 
Covent Garden, became the subject of yet another 
forcible gift. For all this vast wealth of landed 
property the cynical King gave in exchange only 
the newly dissolved Priory of Hurley and Hurley 
Wood. In the year 1536, the date when the lesser 
monasteries were dissolved, another blow fell. All 
feasts held during harvest time were suppressed, that 
is to say, from July 1st to October 31st. For the first 
time for many a century was it made impossible for 
the monks of Westminster to hold, on October 13th, 
the great festival which perpetuated the memory of 
their beloved Edward—a melancholy presage of the 
fearful hurricane which was so soon to overwhelm 
the Confessor’s Church. In this same year, at the 
instance of the iniquitous Thomas Cromwell, an 
order was issued for the taking away of shrines, 
images, and relics. This was the signal for the 
annihilation of the Confessor’s glorious Shrine, 
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though, realising what was coming, the monks 
managed to inter in some other place the body of 
their Founder, together with a portion of the mosaic 
work. The gorgeous golden reliquary, however, 
which surmounted the Shrine was doomed. It was 
melted down, for the benefit, doubtless, of the King’s 
cofiers or those of some greedy courtier, till nothing 
remained of this once magnificent work of art save 
the battered pedestal. 

The monastery held together for a few years 
longer, that is to say, until January 1540, when 
Abbot Boston and twenty-four monks signed the 
so-called “ voluntary ’’ deed, by which the monas- 
tery and all that yet remained of its once vast 
possessions were placed in Henry’s hands, and the 
old worship of the Benedictines, which had been 
maintained on this sacred spot, in all probability, 
since the distant days of Archbishop Dunstan, came 
to an end. 

Cruel though the fate meted out to the Abbey 
Church of Westminster might be, yet it formed a 
welcome contrast to that which befell Glastonbury 
and Furness, Reading and Fountains, Evesham and 
Lewes, and many others of England’s noblest build- 
ings. The vast majority of these priceless fabrics 
were razed to the ground, in spite of the urgent 
entr€aties of Latimer that at least two houses of 
religion might be retained in each county, to carry 
on the work of education and other good deeds. 
The actual Abbey Church at Westminster was 
spared, no doubt by reason of its ancient royal 
associations, but it has been hinted that the ruth- 
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less Tudor on the throne was actually prepared to 
do violence to the feelings of the nation, if not to 
his own, by destroying the tombs of his great 
ancestors, together with the Church which en- 
shrined them ! 

However, this most evil of fates was averted, and 
arrangements were speedily set on foot for placing 
the corporate worship of the Abbey upon a new 
foundation. Seeing that the King had profited by his 
robbery of the Abbey lands to the extent of some- 
thing like £70,000 per annum, it was not difficult 
to be generous, so he created and endowed the new 
capitular body known as the Dean and Chapter 
in a not illiberal fashion. For the first and only 
time in the long story do we hear of a Bishop of 
Westminster, to whom was assigned the Abbot’s 
Palace, together with about £600 a year. Thirlby, 
Dean of the Chapel Royal, an amiable mediocrity, 
was appointed to this post, and for his jurisdiction 
there was assigned the county of Middlesex, omitting 
the parish of Fulham. The staff of the Abbey 
Church itself was in future to consist of a Dean, 
together with twelve Canons, Minor Canons, and 
other officials. No breach whatsoever in continuity 
occurred. No gap is found in the history of the 
Church of Westminster. Boston, the last Abbot, 
became the first Dean. Five of the monks were 
converted into Canons, four others into Minor 
Canons, four of the younger ones were sent to the 
University, and the remainder were pensioned off. 
By 1542 the whole thing was in order once more, 
for the patent for the endowment of the new Dean 
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and Chapter with moneys representing about {2700 
per annum is dated August 5th of that year. 

Things settled down in course of time, and for the 
last few years of the evil old King’s reign the general 
worship of the Abbey Church must have gone on 
very much as before. Thirlby was a man of gentle 
temper, while Boston, the Dean, was a “‘ trimmer.”’ 
Mercifully, then, no advantage was taken of the 
abundant scope for quarrelling furnished by the 
new arrangements; but, on the other hand, the 
general demolition, destruction, and alteration of 
the monastic buildings now commenced. One 
shameful act of vandalism was committed, un- 
doubtedly with the full sanction of Boston. The 
great Refectory, one of the noblest of structures, 
was actually pulled down by the Dean’s own ser- 
vant, Guy Gaskon, and only a fragment, in the 
shape of the north wall, with its clerestory, has 
survived for later generations. The site thus 
vacated was utilised for a new Canon’s House, 
which in its turn was replaced by the fine build- 
ing known as Ashburnham House. 

The opening of the year 1547 found the King on 
his death-bed, far too ill to give much attention to 
affairs of state. However, he did all the damage 
in his power right up to the bitter end. The gallant 
Earl of Surrey was beheaded, and had it not been 
for the fact that the King died before signing the 
actual death-warrant, his father, the lachrymose 
Duke of Norfolk, would have perished in the same 
way. No suggestion was made that Henry VIII 
should be buried at Westminster, like the vast 
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majority of his predecessors. It is difficult to see 
what attraction the place could have had for him. 
He was inspired with no devotion for the great 
memory of Edward the Confessor. He had actually 
been responsible for the barbarous destruction of 
the Shrine. Naturally enough, then, he was interred 
at Windsor, where his bones could rest hard by those 
of Jane Seymour, the best loved of all his wives. 


XXII. THE ADVENT OF THE REFORMATION 


When Archbishop Cranmer ascended the steps of 
the pulpit to deliver the sermon at the coronation 
of his godson, the boy King, Edward VI, which 
event took place on Sunday, February 20, 1547, it 
was clear, even to the most unobservant, that a 
new era had set in. The Service itself under- 
went certain alterations and curtailments, nominally 
on account of the King’s youth, more probably 
because portions of it were offensive to those now 
in power. 

Another gloomy period now set in for the Church 
of Westminster, which, during the last few years 
of Henry VIII’s reign, had regained a certain degree 
of stability. That arch-robber the Duke of Somer- 
set, the King’s uncle, whose zealous Puritanism 
always seemed to go hand in hand with an impulse 
to fill his own pocket, is said to have desired to 
demolish the building. At any rate he compelled 
the surrender to himself of the fourteen manors 
granted back to the Church by the late King, 
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including Covent Garden, Long Acre, and even a 
quantity of private lands immediately contiguous 
to the Abbey. Twenty-two tons of Caen stone, 
probably taken from the old monastic buildings, 
were granted to Somerset, with the aid of which he 
now proceeded to erect his palace in the Strand. 
In the midst of all this confusion Dean Boston died, 
his death being due, so it has been stated, to depres- 
sion caused by his having granted away so much 
of the property of his Church to Somerset and his 
minions. His death was an evil day for the Church 
of Westminster, for with all his faults Boston was 
at any rate a man with some reverence for the old 
forms of worship. He was succeeded by an odious 
person, William Cox, a heretic of the first water, and 
now for the first time was seen the extraordinary 
spectacle of a married Dean in place of the celibate 
mitred Abbot. Cox very speedily set to work. 
The noble services of the Abbey were reduced to a 
form of worship of the baldest and most extreme 
Protestant type, while atrocious vandals proceeded 
to ravage the few remaining treasures in every direc- 
tion. Of the splendid Library and its gorgeous 
illuminated volumes not a wrack was left behind, 
save the Liber Regalis and the great Missal of 
Abbot Litlington. At the same time all the vest- 
ments and hangings were seized, even those 
fashioned from the burial robes of the Confessor 
himself not being spared. Three years later the 
same fate befell the plate and general furniture of 
the Church. Nothing was left except one silver 
pot, two gilt cups with covers, two hearse cloths, 
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twelve cushions, one carpet, eight stall cloths for 
the choir, three pulpit cloths, a little carpet for the 
Dean’s stall, and two tablecloths. The whole 
thing was iniquitous to a degree, in fact, to quote 
one of Westminster’s historians, “‘ to leave so fine a 
place so very bare, when there was no other public 
necessity but what greedy courtiers had made, can 
hardly be excused.”’ 

Somerset was beheaded in 1552, about which 
time the health of the boy King began to break 
down also. During 1553 Edward grew rapidly 
worse, and he passed away on July 6th of that year. 
His body was embalmed and lay unburied for a 
whole month, during which time Mary employed 
herself in crushing the effort made on behalf of Lady 
Jane Grey, and also in sending Dean Cox to the 
Tower, though unfortunately he only remained 
there a fortnight. 

After some discussion the Queen consented to 
allow her brother to be buried in the reformed fashion 
by Archbishop Cranmer—the first royal funeral 
at which our existing burial office was employed. 
It was an evil day for the Archbishop and his friends, 
and indeed when Cranmer once more ascended the 
same pulpit, from which, six short years previously, 
he had delivered the coronation sermon, he must 
surely have felt that he was preaching a funeral 
sermon for himself as well as his godson. The young 
King was buried in a vault slightly to the west of that 
of his grandfather, Henry VII, immediately under- 
neath the magnificent altar with its terra-cotta 
reredos, made by the great Torregiano. This splendid 
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work of art, erroneously called ‘“‘ the tomb of King 
Edward VI,” remained standing until the black 
year 1643, when it was smashed to pieces by one 
Sir Robert Harley. 


XXIII. THE BENEDICTINE RESTORATION 


Mary then ascended the throne, and was duly 
crowned in the Abbey on October 1, 1553, attended 
by her half-sister, Princess Elizabeth, and her 
father’s repudiated wife, Anne of Cleves. Both of 
the Archbishops and the Bishop of London were by 
this time in the Tower, so the ceremony was con- 
ducted by Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester. 
In a very short time nine of the canons were dis- 
placed, the three survivors accommodating them- 
selves and their consciences once more to the old 
style of services. These were inaugurated by the 
new Dean, Mary’s own private chaplain, Hugh 
Weston by name. At first pandemonium reigned, 
Weston proving wholly unequal to his post; and 
the task of keeping Mary’s new bellicose canons 
in order proved difficult, one ecclesiastic, whose 
name fortunately is not known, actually breaking 
the head of another with a pot ! 

The Queen very speedily flung herself with much 
vigour into various religious projects, and to West- 
minster she turned first of all, desiring that here at 
any rate, if nowhere else, the old monastic life and 
rule should be restored. The proposed changes did 
not meet with Weston’s favour, so he was moved, 
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in 1556, to the Deanery of Windsor. The Queen 
then set vigorously to work, but her Treasury was in 
a sadly impoverished state. To restore the ancient 
glories of the Church of Westminster was beyond 
her power, much less could she replace the awful 
damage committed by a ruthless Protestant zeal. 
Still, she did her best, and for a time the Bene- 
dictine monastery began to flourish again. She 
selected for the post of Abbot her own confessor, 
John Feckenham, so called from his birthplace in 
Worcestershire. He was a man of tolerant dis- 
position, with “a natural genius to good letters 
and to anything that seemed good,” a purely self- 
made man, moreover, and one who was respected 
on all sides. For a time he was chaplain to Bishop 
Bonner, when, according to old Fuller, “‘ he crossed 
the proverb like master like man,”’ the patron being 
cruel, the chaplain kind, to such as in judgment 
dissented from him. During the reign of Edward VI, 
Feckenham, at that time rector of Solihull, near 
Birmingham, suffered greatly, being deprived of his 
living and confined for several years in the Tower. 
The difficult task was now assigned to him of re- 
storing the old Benedictine rule at Westminster. 
He could only find fourteen monks in all England 
‘““which were unmarried, unpreferred to cures, and 
unaltered in their opinions.” Still, a start was 
made. The next thing was to restore the damaged 
Shrine of the Confessor. The altar had been de- 
stroyed, the golden reliquary melted down, while 
a considerable portion even of the base had been 
hidden by the monks. The Queen and the Abbot 
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were far too poor to renew the ancient glories of the 
jewelled Shrine! But they succeeded, however, in 
setting up the ruined altar and the marble pedestal 
anew, while for the golden reliquary a wooden 
substitute was provided, to do duty until the times 
were happier. In the spring of 1557, the Shrine 
was once more standing in the Confessor’s Chapel 
and the body of the saint replaced in its old posi- 
tion. Thus, under Feckenham’s vigorous and 
inspiring personality a new and happier state of 
things set in, so far at any rate as the Church of 
Westminster was concerned. 

Comparatively little else of moment occurred at 
the Abbey during Mary’s brief reign, but refer- 
ence must not be omitted to the funeral of Anne 
of Cleves, which took place on July 15, 1557. 
Repudiated by the father, Anne none the less suc- 
ceeded in winning the friendship of both daughters 
alike, both of them children of mothers far more un- 
fortunate as queens-consort than herself. She resided 
in enforced but honourable retirement at Chelsea. 
Mary ordered royal honours to be paid to this illus- 
trious Dutch lady, and after a solemn ceremonial 
Anne was interred on the south side of the present 
Sacrarium. Her tomb was never completed, for 
it was originally intended to grace it with a 
canopy. It is attributed to one of Anne’s own 
countrymen, Theodore Havens by name, but with 
its skull and crossbone decoration it can scarcely be 
said to possess much architectural merit. 

Mary survived her stepmother not much more 


than a twelvemonth. She gradually grew weaker 
fe) 
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and weaker in her loneliness, till the end came in 
November 1558. Her friend and kinsman, Arch- 
bishop Reginald Pole, passed away at almost the 
same time. A great funeral took place in the Abbey 
when the Queen was interred in the north aisle of 
Henry VII’s Chapel. Here she rests to this day, 
though no monument has ever been erected over 
her remains. The funeral was rendered memorable 
by the magnificent sermon delivered in the Abbey 
Church on the same day by the Abbot, in which 
Feckenham laid bare his very soul, filled with fore- 
bodings for the future, no less than with his own 
personal grief for the loss of his royal mistress. It 
was a gloomy time for the adherents of the older 
forms of worship, though in a large portion of 
the nation the rejoicings were general. To quote 
Fuller once more, “The Protestants of that age 
cared not how many (so it be funeral) sermons were 
preached for her.”’ 


XXIV. THE GREAT CHANGE 


Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1558, and early 
in the following year her coronation took place, not 
under the happiest of auspices. Several sees were 
vacant, owing to an outbreak of the plague which 
had carried off their occupants, while the remainder 
of the episcopal bench declined to be associated with 
a princess whose orthodoxy was so extremely doubt- 
ful. Oglethorpe of Carlisle alone could be induced 
to take part in the ceremony. 
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It was soon made clear in which direction the tide 
was turning. Feckenham, respected on all sides, 
was no less a persona grata to the new Queen, who 
urged him to accept the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury. At any rate his position as Dean of West- 
minster would have been absolutely secure had it 
not been for his vigorous championship of the old 
style of things. His last public utterance took 
place in the House of Lords in April 1559, when he 
protested vigorously against the Act of Uniformity : 
“ All things are changed and turned upside down, 
notwithstanding the Queen’s Highness’ Proclama- 
tions most godly made to the contrary and her most 
virtuous example of living.” Feckenham stub- 
bornly refused, despite every inducement to the 
contrary, to take the Oath of Supremacy. His fall 
was therefore inevitable. On July 12th of the same 
year the monastery was once more dissolved, and 
the last Abbot of Westminster was arrested. The 
good old man lived on for a quarter of a century— 
years spent in captivity, partly in the Tower and 
the Marshalsea, partly as a guest in the houses of 
various Bishops, such as that of the Bishop of Ely, 
known as Wisbech Castle. He lies in a nameless 
grave, either in the church or in the churchyard 
of St. Peter and St. Paul at Wisbech. To quote 
Fuller, he was a veritable ‘“‘ landmark ”’ in the his- 
tory of the Church, “ who like the axle tree stood 
firm and fixed in his own judgment whilst the times, 
like the wheels, turned backwards and forwards 
round about him.” 

An interval of some nine months now ensued, 
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during which Westminster knew neither Abbot nor 
Dean. The only public ceremony which took place 
within its walls was the funeral of the Queen’s 
cousin, Frances Grey, mother of the nobler and 
more celebrated daughter so familiar to us as Lady 
Jane Grey. The 12th of May 1560 is the date 
at which the more distinctively modern history of 
the Abbey commences. On that day was the 
Charter dated, by means of which the Queen set up 
once more, though with certain minor differences, 
the collegiate body originally founded some twenty 
years earlier by her father. The first chief of this 
new and restored foundation was William Bill, 
Provost of Eton and Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He only held his office for the short 
space of one year, when he died and was buried 
in the Chapel of St. Benedict, beneath a brass which 
still survives. During that year, however, Bill 
managed to accomplish a good deal. He was an 
ardent Protestant, and under his rule a large number 
of altars were destroyed, and the stones piled with 
grim humour above the grave of Queen Mary. He 
also drew up the first draft of the Statutes or rules 
under which the work of the Abbey is carried on. 

His successor, Gabriel Goodman, a Welshman, 
occupied the position of Dean for about forty 
years—a period which spanned nearly the whole 
of Elizabeth’s reign. He was a most active man, 
and being the personal friend of the Queen and Lord 
Burleigh, he was able to obtain many privileges 
for his Church. 

Nor did the Dean’s activity confine itself to the 
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Abbey Church. It also extended to the famous 
School which now comes prominently forward in 
the training of the youth of England for service in 
Church and State. The old monastic Dormitory 
was divided up into two portions, the southern of 
which was furnished for scholastic purposes, and is 
still known by the title of “‘ Up-school.”’ 

The Abbot’s state dining-room, where so many 
splendid entertainments after coronations and 
funerals had been given in previous years, now 
underwent a change of character. Under Good- 
man’s rule, and in fact down to the outbreak of the 
great Civil War, the Dean and Chapter dined 
together with the Westminster Scholars in this 
interesting room, which now comes to be known as 
College Hall. It is interesting to learn, too, that 
at this period in our history it was the custom for 
the Dean to board some of the King’s or Queen’s 
Scholars (for they take their designation from the 
sex of the reigning sovereign) in the Deanery, and 
to take a share in their education. Thus a kind of 
patriarchal system came to be inaugurated, in 
which there may be detected not a few relics of the 
ancient monastic traditions. In no place do tradi- 
tions die harder than at Westminster. 


XXV. THE BURIAL-PLACE OF ENGLAND’S DEAD 


It was about this time that the Abbey came to 
be the scene of frequent funerals. ‘The radiating 
chapels surrounding the Shrine of the Confessor 
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were rapidly filled up with the tombs of members 
of Elizabeth’s court. Before many years had 
elapsed, the remains, if any, left by the Protestants 
of the medieval altars had become completely 
hidden, and the magnificent wall arcading was 
broken in every conceivable direction. 

Perhaps the most interesting interment witnessed 
by the Church of Westminster in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was that of Margaret, Countess of Lennox, 
grand-daughter of Henry VII. This unfortunate 
lady paid a bitter penalty for her royal connections. 
Thrice was she cast into the Tower, “not for any 
crime of treason, but for love matters ”’; first of all, 
when she herself became engaged to.the Duke of 
Norfolk’s son; secondly, when her own eldest son 
Henry, Lord Darnley, married Mary Queen of Scots ; 
and thirdly, for the apparently harmless marriage of 
her younger son Charles to Elizabeth Cavendish, 
daughter of the famous “‘ Bess of Hardwick.” The 
cynicism with which her second imprisonment in the 
Tower is recorded in the registers of the old state 
prison is truly amazing. No attempt whatever is 
made to disguise the fact that Margaret was im- 
prisoned here simply and solely by reason of Lord 
Darnley’s marriage. The Countess lived to an 
advanced age, and ultimately died in March 1578, 
at Hackney, in the utmost poverty. The Queen, 
her kinswoman, who had permitted so much unjust 
suffering to fall upon her, not only defrayed the 
expense of the funeral, but also erected to her 
memory the magnificent altar tomb in the south 
aisle of Henry VII’s Chapel. Round the verge of 
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the tomb are placed the kneeling figures of Mar- 
garet’s eight children, prominent among them being 
Lord Darnley, over whose head can still be detected 
the remnants of the crown symbolising his position 
as Henry I of Scotland. 

The Chapel of St. Paul on the north side of the 
Ambulatory has come to bear a strongly marked 
Elizabethan character. Here lie Sir Thomas 
Bromley, the Lord-Keeper, and Sir John Puckering, 
twice Speaker of the House of Commons, both of 
whom were concerned in the trial of Mary Stuart. 

Hard by these monuments, on the site of the 
ancient altar, is the splendid tomb to the memory 
of Frances Sidney, Countess of Sussex, and aunt to 
the famous Sir Philip Sidney—a woman “ adorned 
with many and most rare gifts, both of mind and 
body, towards Gop truly and zealously religious, to 
her friends and kinsfolk most liberal, to the poor 
prisoners, to the ministers of the word of GoD always 
most charitable.’’ She was a great personal friend 
of Dean Goodman, whom she made her executor, 
and thus the Countess came to be devotedly attached 
to the Abbey Church. She bequeathed an annuity 
of {20, to be employed in providing ‘“‘a godly and 
learned preacher, who was to deliver here two 
Divinity Lectures every week for ever on such days 
in the week as no other sermons were preached 
there.’ Some time before her death she expressed 
a desire to lie within the walls of the Church of 
Westminster, and forthwith commissioned the erec- 
tion of atomb. In the event of it not being finished 
during her lifetime, she left £200 or more in her 
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will to be spent ‘‘for making it with her picture 
in alabaster stone and other garnishing with 
a superscription thereon telling her name and 
pedigree. ’’ 

The great Lord Burleigh took a keen interest in 
all matters connected with the Church of West- 
minster. At one time he had actually lived in the 
Precincts, and during the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
he became Lord High Steward. A number of his 
relations are buried in the Abbey, although he him- 
self was interred among his ancestors in the beauti- 
ful Church of St. Martin, Stamford Baron. Here 
he is only commemorated by a little figure kneeling 
above the tomb of his second wife and daughter 
in the Chapel of St. Nicholas. 

Burleigh’s domestic life was terribly pathetic, for 
in three successive years, when he himself was old 
and worn-out, did he lose mother, daughter, and 
wife, ‘‘ dear to him beyond the whole race of woman- 
kind.”’ To quote the description of the monument 
and its epitaph by Dart, the great Westminster 
historian, “It is as if the image of Burghley itself 
explains the monument.’’ The “venerable grey- 
headed old man’”’ kneeling above, arrayed in his 
robes of state, seems to speak to the spectator, 
telling him how his much-loved wife, Mildred 
Cooke, lived with him three-and-forty years and 
shared in all his “good and bad fortune in the 
reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary and Eliza- 
beth now reigning.” The figure of Anne, who 
“after an excellent conduct of life died and was 
by me and my wife here buried,” lies beside her 
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mother, while at her head are kneeling her own 
three surviving daughters. 

In the last year of this sixteenth century the 
“prince of poets,’ Edmund Spenser, died, amid 
cloud and gloom, in King Street, barely a stone’s- 
throw from the Abbey. He had arrived from 
Ireland only three weeks before. Probably he was 
dying when he first set foot in the country. At any 
rate the memories of his own outraged homestead 
and the awful cruelties of the last Irish campaign 
could not have failed to haunt his highly strung 
and imaginative mind. That unfortunate royal 
favourite, the Earl of Essex, paid for the expenses of 
the funeral, which was attended by a large number 
of noblemen and poets. Beaumont, Fletcher, Ben 
Jonson, possibly even Shakespeare himself, were 
present. They threw “their elegies and the pens 
wherewith they were written” into the vault in 
Poets’ Corner, which has never been opened since. 
Elizabeth ordered a monument to be erected to the 
memory of the great poet at her own expense, but 
it never appeared. Probably she was by this time 
too old to look after the matter. In 1620, however, 
a generous patroness of literature, Anne, Countess 
of Dorset, repaired this omission by erecting a 
tablet of Purbeck marble, which was replaced in 1778 
by the present tablet, a copy of its predecessor, by 
certain of Spenser’s admirers. 

In the year 1601 the good Dean passed away, or, 
to quote the words of his own epitaph, “set out for 
his heavenly country.’’ He was deeply mourned 


by many, not least by his royal mistress. His rule 
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at Westminster had been beneficent from first to 
last. He was buried close to the grave of his pre- 
decessor, in the little Chapel of St. Benedict, while 
above his grave stands the monument in which the 
kneeling figure of this venerable saint is depicted. 


XXVI. LANCELOT ANDREWES AND THE CLOSE 
OF THE ELIZABETHAN AGE 


One of the great saints of the English Church, 
Lancelot Andrewes, succeeded to Goodman’s post. 
A first-rate scholar, an eloquent preacher, and a 
prime favourite of Queen Elizabeth, Andrewes could 
scarcely fail to achieve a high position. Not only 
was he a preacher and a student, but the weight of 
his personality was such that he commanded all 
over the country an immense amount of influence, 
particularly as an adviser in matters of conscience. 
The mere presence of the Dean was sufficient to 
restrain the senseless levity of James I and his 
court. Andrewes was master of no less than fifteen 
different languages. Fuller in his quaint fashion 
remarks that if he had been then living, Andrewes 
‘““might almost have served as Interpreter-General 
at the confusion of tongues.”” On no account would 
he ever suffer himself to be interrupted before dinner 
on any day, on the ground that ‘‘ no man could bea 
true scholar who came to see him before noon.’ 
From the point of view of Westminster it was a mis- 
fortune that Andrewes should have remained at the 
helm only for the comparatively short period of four 
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years. His strong churchmanship, combined with 
a tolerance which won praise even from the sourest 
of Puritans, and his general powers of government 
could not fail to leave an abiding impress wherever 
his lot happened to be cast. A charming picture 
of the great scholar’s life has come down to us in 
the Life of John Williams, a subsequent Dean, pub- 
lished by Bishop Hacket of Lichfield, himself a 
Westminster scholar in Andrewes’ day. Here we 
learn “‘ how strict that excellent man was, to charge 
our masters that they should give us lessons out of 
none but the most practical authors, that he did 
often supply the place both of the head-school- 
master and usher for the space of a whole week 
together and gave us not an hour of loitering time 
from morning to night... he never walked to 
Chiswick for his recreation without a brace of this 
young fry . . . and, which was the greatest burden 
of his toil sometimes twice in a week, sometimes 
oftener, he sent for the uppermost scholars to his 
lodgings at night and kept them with him from 
eight to eleven unfolding to them the best rudiments 
of the Greek tongue and the elements of the Hebrew 
Grammar, and all this he did for boys without any 
compulsion of correction, nay I never heard him 
utter so much as a word of austerity among us.”’ 
There is a beautiful memorial of Andrewes’ rule 
at Westminster in the interesting heraldic stained 
glass which remains to-day in the window of the 
Jericho Parlour, one of the state-rooms of the 
Deanery. This glass, depicting the royal arms, the 
keys of St. Peter, the Tudor roses and portcullis, 
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the Abbey arms and so forth, was placed here by 
Andrewes at his own expense, and, when he departed 
for the bishopric of Ely, was bought from him by the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 

The chief event during the early seventeenth cen- 
tury was the death and burial of Queen Elizabeth. 
The great Queen died at Richmond. Her embalmed 
body was brought by river to Whitehall Palace, 
where it remained four weeks, after which it was 
borne from the Palace through the narrow streets 
which then surrounded the Abbey. The historian 
Stow has told us how the “ City of Westminster 
was surcharged with multitudes of all sorts of people 
in their streets, houses, windows, leads and gutters, 
that came to see the obsequy, and when they beheld 
her statue or picture lying upon the coffin set forth 
in royal robes having a crown upon the head thereof 
and the ball and sceptre in either hand, there was 
such a general sighing, groaning, and weeping as the 
like has not beenseen or known in the memory of man, 
neither does any history mention any people, time or 
date to make like lamentation for their sovereign.” 

The effigy has been preserved, and is the oldest 
specimen possessed by the Abbey of these curious 
relics of the funerals of the great ones of the land. 
After falling into a most disreputable state it was 
restored in 1760, the bicentenary of Elizabeth’s 
foundation of the present collegiate body. It is 
evidently taken from a death-mask, and the terrible 
expression it displays of concentrated terror and 
anguish brings very forcibly before our minds the 
account of the Queen’s miserable death. 
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A magnificent tomb was erected over her remains 
and over those of her sister, for the two coffins lie 
one upon the other in the same vault. It isa 
splendid example of Renaissance Gothic, while the 
heraldry portrayed all over it is interesting beyond 
words. 

The tomb serves also as a monument of the un- 
happy Mary, for on one of the panels the following 
striking inscription is engraved, penned, so it is 
stated, by none other than James himself : 


“ Consorts both in throne and grave, 
Here rest we, two sisters, Elizabeth and Mary, 
In hope of one resurrection.” 


XXVII. A WESTMINSTER LAD AS DEAN 


Andrewes was now removed to Ely, and was suc- 
ceeded at Westminster by one who, by birth and 
education, had sprung from that famous city. This 
was Richard Neile, born at King Street, hard by 
the Abbey, and the son of a tallow-chandler. Neile’s 
great natural gifts and the kindly patronage exer- 
cised on his behalf, first of all by his headmaster, 
Dr. Grant, then by kindly old Dean Goodman, who 
commended him as a worthy object of her charity 
to Lady Burleigh, stood him in good service; 
for he ultimately rose to the Archbishopric of York. 
Neile commenced work as Dean of Westminster in 
November 1605, and threw himself into his new 
duties heart and soul. When he left, three years 
later, he drew up a most careful account of his 
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stewardship under the several heads of building, 
repairs, increase of revenue, the furniture of the 
Church, the collection and rearrangement of the 
Abbey registers and charters, and even his own 
works of charity and hospitality. He showered 
his benefactions upon his old School, providing at 
his own expense for two and sometimes three 
scholars at St. John’s College, Cambridge. Among 
those whom Neile befriended was a young West- 
minster boy, none other than George Herbert. 

Two remarkable monuments to public men were 
erected at this time in the Abbey. The first of these 
is known as the Norris Tomb. Henry Norris was 
one of those who protested to the last upon the 
scaffold the innocence of Elizabeth’s mother, Anne 
Boleyn. Hence in the day of her power the 
daughter befriended his son, making the latter a 
baron. Six sons kneel round the altar tomb on 
which are placed the recumbent effigies of the father 
and mother. Four died in battle, only one surviving 
his parents. The latter is portrayed looking cheer- 
fully upwards. 

The second interment was that of Sir Francis 
Vere, a famous general, who died however in his 
bed in 1609. This beautiful tomb stands in the 
Chapel of St. John the Evangelist, and is an imitation 
of the tomb of Engelbrecht II, Count of Nassau, at 
Breda. One day the sculptor Roubillac was found 
standing speechless before the figure of one of the 
knights, waiting for his lips to open. ‘‘ Hush, hush, 
he will speak presently !”’ the sculptor impatiently 
exclaimed when his reverie was interrupted. 


A WESTMINSTER LAD AS DEAN IIg 


By far the most important event during the rule 
of Dean Neile was the burial of Mary Queen of 
Scots. So soon as the tomb of Elizabeth had been 
completed, James, animated more perhaps by other 
qualities than those relating to affection, determined 
that “the like honour might be done to the body 
of his dearest mother and the like monument be 
extant of her that had been done to others and to 
his dear sister the late Queen Elizabeth.’’ For once 
in his way this canny Scotchman got the better of 
his turn for economy in a desire to erect to his 
mother’s memory a monument which should sur- 
pass that of Queen Elizabeth. The tomb was com- 
menced in 1606 by Cornelius Cure, and was not 
finished for a good many years, the total cost 
amounting to upwards of f{1000. In 1612 the King 
gave orders for his mother’s body to be exhumed 
from its vault in Peterborough Cathedral, not far 
from the place of Mary’s death at Fotheringay 
Castle. Neile, by this time Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, was despatched to Peterborough with a 
warrant from the King to superintend these pro- 
ceedings, and Mary was privately interred by night 
beneath her new tomb on the 11th October of the 
same year. 

The tomb is a splendid piece of work, while the 
effigy of the Queen, depicting her as a middle-aged 
woman, is extremely beautiful. It is fashioned in 
white marble, and Mary is represented wearing a 
close-fitting coif, a lace ruff, and a long mantle 
fastened by a brooch. By a strange piece of irony 
the two rival queens rest in corresponding positions 
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in the north and south aisles of Henry VII's 
Chapel ! 

About the same time this south aisle, commonly 
known to-day as the Stuart aisle, was reopened 
on two separate occasions. The first of these was 
in December 1612, when, after a painful illness which 
gave rise to many whisperings and suggestions of 
foul play, there passed away Henry, Prince of 
Wales, the hope of the Puritan party. 

Three years later that most unhappy of women, 
Arabella Stuart, was interred in the same place. 
All her misfortunes were due to her royal con- 
nections. ‘“‘ The Lady Arbell’’ died a miserable 
death in the Tower, having lost her reason some 
years before. 


XXVIII. Lorp-KEEPER WILLIAMS 


George Mountain and Robert Tounson left little 
mark on the great Church of which they were suc- 
cessively Deans, but the latter was succeeded in the 
year 1620 by John Williams, a Welshman—a really 
remarkable character, one to whom, we must admit, 
our Church historians have done but scant justice. 
Williams was a man of unflagging industry. He 
“ransacked not only the open courts and spacious 
lodgings, but the very closets and corners of the best 
arts and authors. He plied his book as much in the 
night as in the day, nature contributing to this a 
strange assistance, that from his youth to his old 
age he asked but three hours’ sleep in twenty-four 
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to keep him in health.” Williams at once threw 
himself into his new duties with the utmost enthu- 
siasm. He found the general fabric in a pitiful 
state of decay, the stones actually dropping down 
from the pinnacles, while some of the buttresses 
were well-nigh crumbled to dust. The new Dean, 
however, laid about him with such vigour that ina 
very short space of time £4500, a great sum of 
money for those days, was expended at his own cost. 

Then again, Williams, in spite of his Puritanical 
leanings, was a keen musician. In his day the 
musical services of the Abbey attained a higher 
level than had ever before been known in any 
English choir. What has been described as a waste 
room on the east side of the Cloisters, in reality a 
piece of the old monastic Dormitory, was converted 
into the present Library of the Dean and Chapter. 
All of this was splendidly furnished by Williams at 
his own expense and stored with a large number of 
learned volumes. He gave liberally to the school, 
and he even paid off the debts contracted by reason 
of the hospitality shown by the Dean and Chapter, 
out of his own pocket. Unfortunately Williams did 
not possess the gift of popularity. He was well 
blessed with enemies, and this fact contributed not 
a little to his own ultimate undoing. He was a 
strict and imperious ruler, and no doubt gave great 
offence by some of his petty regulations. For 
instance, he forbade ladies wearing yellow ruffs to 
attend the services of the Abbey. Soon after his 
installation as Dean, Williams, already Vicar of 
Wargrave, was consecrated to the see of Lincoln. 
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This event added yet further to his unpopularity, for 
though in those days plurality of Church appoint- 
ments was not uncommon, yet no little murmuring 
uprose at Williams’ various posts, “‘ a perfect diocese 
within himself as being bishop, dean, prebend, 
residentiary and parson, and all these at once.”’ 

A great event in the early part of his decanate 
was the engagement of Charles I to Princess Henri- 
etta Maria. In the winter of 1624, Williams, at 
the King’s command, gave a banquet to the French 
Ambassadors who had come over to negotiate this 
marriage. The feast was provided in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, in which may be seen the interesting 
mantelpiece of cedar wood, with the curious little 
heads intended for those of the bride and bridegroom, 
presented by Williams at this time. 

Immediately before the company sat down to the 
Dean’s good cheer an “ante-feast ’’ was provided 
in the Abbey itself. The Ambassadors and their 
suites, with a large company of other distinguished 
persons, were received at the north door. They 
were conducted to the stalls in the Choir, while the 
Choristers and Lay-Vicars vested in rich copes sang 
three anthems. At the organ was “ the best finger 
of that age, Mr. Orlando Gibbons,”’ the first of the 
distinguished line of Westminster Abbey organists 
who have done so much to confer lustre upon 
English musical art. Shortly after this occasion 
Gibbons was despatched to Canterbury to make the 
necessary musical arrangements for the wedding 
ceremony of the royal couple. While residing here 
he died of apoplexy, and was buried in the nave of 
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the Cathedral, where a monument of black marble 
was subsequently erected to his memory. 

James I passed away on March 22, 1625, Williams 
arriving just in time to minister tohim. The funeral 
took place some six weeks later, and it has been 
described by Chamberlain as “the great funeral, 
the greatest indeed that ever was known in Eng- 
land, there being blacks distributed for above nine 
thousand persons. The hearse likewise being the 
fairest and best fashioned that has been seen, 
wherein Inigo Jones, the surveyor, did his part... . 
The whole charge is said to arise to above 50 thousand 
pounds.” Old Archbishop Abbott officiated; but he 
was so feeble that he had to be supported on either 
side. Williams preached the sermon, and curiously 
enough did not hesitate to compare James in ten 
respects to Solomon. Strange to say no monument 
of any kind was erected to the memory of our first 
Stuart sovereign, while stranger still the place of his 
interment was left in uncertainty. All manner of 
conflicting opinions uprose, which continued until 
some years ago, when the mystery was at last cleared 
up by Dean Stanley. 

Evil days now fell upon Williams. First of all he 
was compelled to resign the Great Seal, but worse 
was to come. Charles I was closely in touch with 
the Duke of Buckingham and also with William 
Laud, at that time Canon of the Abbey. In a most 
high-handed fashion the King actually forbade 
Williams to take his official place as Dean of West- 
minster at the coronation, commanding him to 
select a deputy. This Williams absolutely declined 
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to do. He could not bring himself to select Laud, 
his great opponent, though well aware that Charles 
would have no other. He accordingly sent a list 
of the Prebendaries to the King, retiring himself to 
his manor-house at Buckden, in Huntingdonshire, 
one of the appurtenances of the bishopric of 
Lincoln. 

Thus Laud came to be formally appointed deputy, 
and for the first time in the history of the Church 
of Westminster a king was crowned in the Abbey 
without the assistance of either Abbot or Dean. 
From first to last it was an ill-omened occasion. 
The King appeared arrayed in white robes, a most 
unlucky act, which won for him the title of ‘“‘ the 
White King.” While the ceremony was going on a 
slight shock of earthquake was perceptible, suffi- 
cient, according to Baxter, at that time at West- 
minster School, to frighten ‘‘ all the boys in the 
neighbourhood.’’ At the ceremony of the Recog- 
nition, too, an unhappy fiasco occurred, for when 
the King was presented by the Archbishop to the 
people, the latter hesitated in some confusion, appar- 
ently not knowing that it was their duty to cry 
out “‘God save King Charles!’’ Last of all, there 
was the sermon which was preached by Senhouse, 
Bishop of Carlisle. The text, which consisted of the 
words, ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life,’’ was, in the light of subsequent 
events, unfortunate, to say the least, while the 
preacher himself was in reality delivering his own 
funeral sermon also, being stricken with black 
jaundice, “a disease which hangs the face with 
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mourning as against its burial,’’ so much so that all 
despaired of his recovery. 

Three years later, in September 1628, the Duke 
of Buckingham was assassinated by Felton at Ports- 
mouth. A huge tomb was erected over his remains, 
the precursor of many another of those ponderous 
erections which have in so many ways marred the 
beauty of ‘‘ the most lovely and most lovable thing 
in Christendom.” 

A few years later died the great Poet-laureate, 
Ben Jonson, laid hard by the scenes of his boyhood. 
He was buried in an upright posture, because he 
stated that he could not afford more than a very 
small piece of ground. It was a mere accident that 
any visible memorial was ever erected over him. 
One of his friends, who happened to be passing at 
the time when the stone was being fixed above the 
grave, paid the mason a small sum to cut the inscrip- 
tion, “‘O, rare Ben Jonson.’’ The stone has long 
since been removed from the pavement, and is now 
to be seen in the wall hard by. 


XXIX. THE DEBACLE 


During the fourth decade of the seventeenth cen- 
tury matters at the Abbey were in a far from happy 
state. With the Dean in disgrace at court, constant 
internal quarrels in the Chapter, and the growing 
sense of unrest in the nation at large, a state of 
things was produced of more than ordinary strain. 
Williams clung to his post for the eleven years 
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succeeding the coronation of Charles I, but at last 
a crisis supervened, stirred up by the Sub-Dean, 
Peter Heylin, the friend and abettor of Archbishop 
Laud. The Dean made a resolute resistance and, to 
quote the language of his biographer, the charges 
brought against him “flew away over the Abbey 
like a flock of wild geese if you cast but one stone 
amongst them.” The day of reckoning, however, 
was only deferred, and at no great distance of time 
Williams was flung into the Tower after having been 
deprived of all his numerous offices. Here he re- 
mained for some years, but on the assembling of the 
Long Parliament a reconciliation took place between 
the King and the Dean, and he was restored to his 
former position, preparatory to his elevation to the 
Archbishopric of York in the year 1641. His 
triumph was, however, of no long duration. The 
strife between the Episcopalians and the Presby- 
terians daily grew worse, and ere long proceeded to 
affect the London mob. The Bishops could only 
attend their duties in the House of Lords by water 
for fear of insult and violence. On one occasion 
Williams himself was assailed by the crowd, who 
almost tore the clothes off his back. A riot took 
place outside the Abbey, developing into an open 
fight in which the mob were beaten back to the 
north door by the officers and the King’s Scholars of 
the College. It was a presage of the grievous disas- 
ters destined to descend in the course of the ensuing 
ten years upon the famous Church of Westminster. 

By the beginning of the New Year of 1642 the 
Bishops were for the most part incarcerated in the 
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Tower, though Williams managed to make his way 
to the north. He was enthroned at York on 
June 27th, after which event he threw in his lot with 
the Royalist cause, till death at length put an end 
to his stormy and changeful life shortly after his 
royal master had suffered at Whitehall. 

For a time the collegiate body were allowed to 
continue at the Abbey undisturbed, with the Sub- 
Dean in command, the troubles of the Civil War 
leaving Westminster on one side, as it were, for a 
space. Early, however, in the year 1643, a Com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of Members of 
Parliament with orders “to reform the Church.” 
An attack was made upon the Regalia, resting as 
for many generations previously in their time- 
honoured abode, the Chapel of the Pyx. George 
Wither, a Puritan poet, together with one Marten, 
a regicide, forced open the door and the great iron 
chest containing these instruments of regality. The 
former of these two worthies was then, according 
to Anthony Wood, “invested in the royal habili- 
ments,’ after which “‘ he did first march about the 
room with a stately garb, and afterwards with a 
thousand apish and ridiculous actions exposed those 
sacred ornaments to contempt and laughter.” 

Shortly after this outrage the Dean and Chapter 
were commanded to make the concession to the 
Parliament of a “free pulpit’ for the use of such 
ministers as should be appointed by the House of 
Commons. The following year the daily services 
were discontinued, being superseded by half-hourly 
“morning exercises.” A quantity of the plate was 
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then singled out for destruction, and by the year 
1645 the Chapter were scattered to the four winds. 
The Sub-Dean betook himself to his country living 
in Hampshire. A new Dean, Richard Steward, one 
of the Prebendaries, was appointed in succession to 
Williams, it is true; but he was never permitted to 
reside in the Precincts, and ultimately he died in 
exile at Paris some seven years later. 

In this same year, 1645, the management of the 
Church of Westminster was placed in the hands of 
a committee consisting of eleven lords and twenty- 
two commoners. To this body was assigned full 
control over the capitular revenues, and elaborate 
arrangements were made for the providing of seven 
daily preachers, to whom was assigned this work 
“much tending to the glory of Gop and comfort of 
the inhabitants of Westminster and places adjacent.”’ 

During this sad period the famous School, how- 
ever, under the vigorous rule of Dr. Busby, continued 
to flourish and abound. The Royalist opinions of 
the Headmaster were well known, but despite this 
fact and the efforts made to dislodge him by two of 
his staff, he succeeded in maintaining his position. 
A remarkable statement illustrating Busby’s fidelity 
to the royal cause has come down to us from the 
great preacher, Robert South, at that time one of 
Busby’s pupils. In a sermon delivered many years 
subsequently, South stated that “‘ on that very day, 
that black and eternally infamous day of the King’s 
murder, I myself heard, and am now a witness that 
the King was publicly prayed for in the school but 
an hour or two at most before his sacred head was 
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cut off.’’ Busby lived to greet our second Charles 
and to officiate at his coronation. 

Whatever other charges may be laid to the doors 
of the Puritans, it can never be alleged that they 
were lacking in respect for the Church of West- 
minster as the resting-place of ‘‘England’s mighty 
dead.”’ Indeed, the custom of honouring distin- 
guished personages with interment in the Abbey 
made great strides during these two decades. Pym, 
the arch-enemy of the Royalists, was buried in the 
north Ambulatory, to their great indignation. Some 
years later one of the distinguished soldiers of the 
Parliamentary forces, Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, received a similar honour, the funeral solem- 
nity being conducted in a most elaborate fashion. 
Ireton, Constable, Admiral Blake, and others were 
all of them laid in due course in this historic spot, 
though their bones, like those of the Protector him- 
self, were not suffered to rest in peace for many 
years. 

Oliver Cromwell and his family were closely asso- 
ciated with Westminster Abbey. On the day when 
he was installed as Lord Protector, viz. June 26, 
1657, he was solemnly placed in King Edward’s 
Chair, that throne and the famous Stone of Scone 
having been carried out of the Abbey to West- 
minster Hall for the one and only time in their 
history. 

Cromwell’s aged mother received a magnificent 
funeral prior to her being interred among the kings. 
Jane Desborough, his sister, was laid beside her 


mother early in 1656, only however to be flung 
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into a pit in St. Margaret’s Churchyard hard by 
when the Restoration had once set in. One of the 
Protector’s family, however, escaped this indignity. 
This was his favourite daughter Elizabeth, wife of 
John Claypole, Master of the Horse, who judging 
by all accounts must have been a singularly charm- 
ing character. Her father never looked up again 
after her death. 

A few months later he passed away, on the anni- 
versary of his two great victories at Dunbar and 
Worcester. The funeral was conducted with “a 
more than regal splendour.’’ It cost £60,000, or 
half as much again as the money expended upon the 
funeral of James !. But it was the close of an epoch. 
The rule of the Presbyterians had drawn to its close, 
and in less than two years both Church and King 
were restored to the position of which they had been 
so unjustly despoiled. 


XXX. THE RESTORATION 


Interesting accounts of Charles II’s coronation 
have come down to us from the hands of Pepys and 
Evelyn. The ceremony was conducted on the most 
magnificent scale, and among other things the Royal 
Progress from the Tower to Westminster, a most 
popular feature, was revived. Old Archbishop 
Juxon managed to be present, though unable to 
participate in the entire service. He remained out 
of sight in St. Edward’s Chapel until the time had 
arrived for the unction and the coronation, the 
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remainder of the service being conducted by Gilbert 
Sheldon, Bishop of London. 

Within a year or so from the restoration of the 
King, the Abbey had resumed its time-honoured 
condition once more. Dean Steward, of course, 
was dead, and one of the first acts of the restored 
monarch was to promote his old tutor and chaplain, 
John Earle, to the vacant stall. So highly did 
Charles esteem this old friend, who was indeed 
universally beloved for his sweet and gentle dis- 
position, that “he could never hear or see any one 
thing amiss in him.” Earle only occupied the 
Deanery for a couple of years or so, when he was 
advanced to the see of Worcester. However, these 
two years were employed by him to excellent pur- 
pose, for according to Widmore, one of the Abbey 
historians, “‘ the Chapter laid out in public religion 
and charitable uses as in repairs of the church and 
furnishing it with proper ornaments, in augmenta- 
tion of vicarages in their patronage, in abatements 
to tenants, in a gift to the King and for the redemp- 
tion of slaves in Algiers, more than £24,000 ’’—an 
extremely large sum of money for those days. 
There is a marked significance about the last state- 
ment, “‘the redemption of slaves.” It probably 
refers to personal friends of the Dean and Chapter 
themselves, for an immense number of the English 
clergy had been sold into captivity during the black 
days of the Commonwealth. 

During these years the chief events of moment, 
over and above the return of the Dean and Chapter, 
were the consecration of a number of new bishops 
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(for only nine had survived the recent troubles), 
and certainroyal burials—those of the King’s younger 
brother Henry, Duke of Gloucester, and his eldest 
sister Mary, Princess of Orange, and mother of 
William III. Both died of that fell disorder small- 
pox, and the two events must have cast a dark 
cloud upon that otherwise happy year 1660. They 
were buried with much pomp in the Stuart vault 
in the south aisle of Henry VII’s Chapel. Some of 
the Canons had survived the miseries of the Civil 
War, prominent among them being the Sub-Dean, 
Peter Heylin, so well known for his uncompromising 
churchmanship and for his biography of Archbishop 
Laud. He did not live to enjoy his restored dignity 
for more than a couple of years, for he passed away 
at his house in the Cloisters in May 1662. A few 
days before his death he dreamt that he was in an 
extraordinarily pleasant and delightful place where 
he saw the late King, his master, who said to him, 
“Peter, I will have you buried under your seat at 
church, for you are rarely seen but there or at your 
study.” He related the dream to his wife the next 
morning, saying it was a significant one, giving her 
charge when he died to bury him there. Accordingly 
he lies immediately underneath the Sub-Dean’s stall. 

The same year was marked by the burials of two 
bishops, both of whom had rendered their warmest 
support to Charles I. These were Henry Ferne, 
Bishop of Chester, “‘ whose only fault it was that he 
could not be angry,’’ and Brian Duppa, Bishop of 
Winchester, a former tutor of Charles II. Almost at 
the same time the latter sustained another bereave- 
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ment in the person of that fascinating princess 
known as “ The Queen of Hearts,’’ Elizabeth, once 
Queen of Bohemia, the last surviving daughter of 
James I. 

Dean Earle’s successor was a Welshman, John 
Dolben by name. Like Neile, the new Dean was 
a Westminster boy. In early life he had been a 
soldier. He received two severe wounds, one at 
Marston Moor, the other at the siege of York. 
When the royal cause finally collapsed he returned 
to his studies at Oxford, but shortly after was com- 
pelled, by the activity of his Puritan foes, to go into 
hiding, where he remained eight years. He was 
ordained secretly in 1656, and for the next four 
years Dolben and two stout Royalists—Fell, after- 
wards Dean of Christ Church, and Allestree—secretly 
maintained the Church service in an old building 
near Merton College. Dolben’s sufferings on behalf 
of the royal cause were not forgotten, for the Canonry 
at St. Paul’s, which he received at the Restoration, 
was speedily followed by the Westminster Deanery. 
He was an admirable preacher, one of the first to 
discard a manuscript. Traces constantly appear in 
him of the downright abruptness of the soldier, a 
militant spirit which was not without its value in 
maintaining the privileges of the Abbey Church 
during his rule of twenty years. His great work 
was the reparation of the building, which during 
the late troubles had fallen into a most ruinous 
state, in fact a large portion of the roof was in 
imminent danger of tumbling in. This practical 
ruler promptly grappled with the situation and 
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persuaded his colleagues in the Chapter to assign 
a fifteenth part of their revenue to the exigencies 
of the fabric. One word more to illustrate Dean 
Dolben’s practical genius. When in 1666 the 
Great Fire of London broke out, the Dean once 
more became an officer, for he formed the West- 
minster boys into a regiment of volunteers and 
marched them off to help in extinguishing the 
flames. 

Robert South became Canon in the year 1663, 
and speedily achieved a great popularity as a 
preacher. He was invariably present at the Abbey 
services for half a century, though as he advanced 
in years he used to slumber peacefully in his stall ! 
He never rose to a higher post than the Arch- 
deaconry of Westminster. Queen Anne in later age 
urged the Deanery upon him, but South had the 
good sense to refuse, saying that “‘such a chair 
would be too uneasy for an old, infirm man to sit 
in,’ and he held himself much better satisfied with 
living upon ‘‘the eavesdropping of the Church ”’— 
that is to say, in the Cloisters—than to “‘ fare sump- 
tuously by being placed at the pinnacle of it.”’ 
South was the most ardent of Royalists. In a sermon 
preached before Charles II he described Cromwell as 
“‘a bankrupt beggarly fellow, entering the Parliament 
House with a threadbare torn coat and a greasy 
hat, and perhaps neither of them paid for.’’ South 
died at the great age of eighty-two, in 1716, living 
to see in Atterbury “a gentleman who was born 
in the very year in which he was made one of the 
Canons of this Church appointed to be Dean of it.” 
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He was buried close to his old schoolmaster, Busby, 
their tombs adjoining one another. 

Burials were becoming more and more frequent 
in the Abbey Church, and henceforth this aspect of 
its life becomes increasingly prominent. A great 
addition was made to the dead lying in Poets’ 
Corner, in 1667, in the famous poet Abraham Cowley, 
who, though to-day he is little more than a name, 
enjoyed an immense amount of popularity both 
as a man and a writer. He was buried hard by 
Chaucer and Spenser, and during the rule of the 
next Dean, Dr. Sprat, Cowley’s own personal friend, 
the large but not over-elegant monument of white 
marble was erected to his memory. 

Three years later, a man was buried in the 
Abbey whose name looms big across the field of 
English history—George Monk, Duke of Albemarle. 
The coffin was brought from Somerset House in 
April 1670, ‘“‘ with all the respect imaginable, in 
long procession to the Abbey.’’ Curiously enough, 
Monk’s body was interred in the Abbey before his 
actual funeral took place. These last rites were 
conducted on a most magnificent scale, Charles II 
himself attending as chief mourner, while the de- 
ceased General’s effigy was laid upon the hearse. 
Monk’s remains were placed near the tomb of Queen 
Elizabeth, but some fifty years later a large and 
ugly monument was erected in the South aisle of 
Henry VII’s Chapel. 

Probably no family is so largely represented in 
the Abbey as the Hydes, no fewer than twenty of 
the relations of the great Lord Clarendon having 
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been interred here. The Hyde vault is situated at 
the foot of the long flight of steps leading up into 
Henry VII's Chapel, and here, in 1671, Anne Hyde, 
the first wife of James II, and the ancestress of two 
queens, was laid to rest. Three years later this 
same vault was opened anew, to receive the remains 
of Lord Clarendon himself, who, despite his many 
signal services to the Royalist cause, died an exile 
at Rouen. 

A somewhat different fate was reserved for William 
Cavendish, the “loyall Duke ”’ of Newcastle, who, 
having been reduced to a condition little removed 
from beggary by reason of his devoted services to 
the cause of Charles I, survived to shine at the court 
of that monarch’s son. Newcastle died in 1677, 
and the enormous but not altogether unseemly 
monument, one of the first things which catches the 
eye on entering the north transept, was erected to 
the memory of himself and his “‘ wise, wittie and 
learned ”’ wife, Margaret Lucas. ; 

Dolben departed to the Archbishopric of York in 
1683. He had done a fine piece of work at the 
Abbey, and had striven to the utmost of his power 
to repair the generally ruinous state of the fabric. 
But even he was only able to make a start. It 
was reserved for his two successors to restore and 
re-face the whole building. The first of these suc- 
cessors was Thomas Sprat, the son of a poor clergy- 
man, who had risen, through the influence of the 
poet Cowley and the Duke of Buckingham, to a 
canonry at Westminster. | 

About this time another distinguished member 
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of the royal house was laid to rest in the south 
aisle of Henry VII’s Chapel, the famous Prince 
Rupert, who died in straitened circumstances at his 
house in Spring Gardens in 1682. Only three years 
later the Merry Monarch himself passed to the great 
account. Troublous times now fell upon the land, 
and despite his numerous vices there was general] 
lamentation on Charles's death. 


XXXII. James IT AND HIS DAUGHTERS 


James II succeeded, contrary to general expecta- 
tion, in mounting the throne and in repelling the 
attacks of the Duke of Monmouth. The new King 
did not consider it expedient to give his brother 
a public funeral, and Charles was accordingly 
interred at dead of night, though not without a 
certain amount of ceremony. James, in whom 
there seems to have been a plentiful admixture of 
Caledonian blood, took the opportunity of display- 
ing his zeal for economy to the extent of omitting 
any inscription over his brother’s grave, on the 
ground that this was “more conformable with that 
Christian humility which even princes may not 
dispense with.” 

James’s own coronation followed after a lapse of a 
few weeks, and an ill-omened affair it was. General 
annoyance was given by dropping the popular Pro- 
gress from the Tower, in order to spend the money 
which it would have cost, viz. £100,000, on the 


dress and jewels of the Queen. Far worse was the 
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deliberate tampering with the coronation service, for 
which it is impossible wholly to acquit Archbishop 
Sancroft of blame. For the first time in the history 
of English kingship was the celebration of the Holy 
Communion omitted, the reason being, though not 
generally given out, a desire to avoid hurting the 
feelings of the Papists. 

The reign which commenced in this ill-starred 
fashion left no permanent mark upon the Abbey. 
It concluded with the memorable scene of confusion 
when James II’s famous Declaration for “ liberty 
of conscience ’’’ was read. This unhappy document 
evoked a gigantic storm of unpopularity, and it was 
only heard in about four churches in the metropolis. 
Dean Sprat gave orders for it to be read in the 
Abbey by one of the Minor Canons, but a general 
hubbub ensued. No one could hear the voice of 
the reader, and by the time he had reached the end, 
Canons, Choir, and King’s Scholars were left in 
solitary possession of the Church. 

The coronation of William III and Mary II was 
altogether unique. The new King stubbornly re- 
fused to accept any position which would render 
him inferior to his wife. The difficulty was only 
surmounted by crowning Mary as Queen-regnant 
rather than Queen-consort in accordance with the 
usual custom. A special sceptre and orb were 
manufactured for her benefit, and more important 
still, since both King and Queen could not be 
anointed and crowned in King Edward’s Chair, an 
imitation of that venerable seat was constructed 
for the benefit of Mary, who, unlike a Queen- 
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consort, was anointed and crowned in a sitting, 
not a kneeling posture. 

The tall Queen, a handsome girl of dignified and 
comely proportions, and the contemptible-looking 
little King, must have presented a droll appearance 
as they walked up the Abbey side by side. Judging 
by their wax effigies they must have been as queer- 
looking a couple as could very well be imagined. 
Nor was the coronation of these joint sovereigns 
a particularly happy event. The Archbishop, 
so soon to be turned out of house and home as a 
Non-Juror, absolutely declined to officiate. Only 
five representatives of the Episcopal and four of 
the Judicial Bench put in an appearance. The 
ceremony was not over till dark. The sum of 
twenty guineas provided for William’s Offering was 
lost, and he only escaped from a position of tempo- 
rary bankruptcy, thanks to the kindly aid of Lord 
Danby. Worse still, just before the Royal Proces- 
sion set forth from Westminster Hall a letter from 
her father was placed in the Queen’s hand, invoking 
a curse upon her were she crowned in the lifetime 
of himself and the Prince of Wales. So much con- 
fusion did this missive cause, that the commence- 
ment of the ceremony was delayed from eleven 
o'clock until half-past one. 

Mary did not long survive her coronation, for she 
died at the end of the year 1694 of smallpox, at the 
early age of three-and-thirty. Immense prepara- 
tions were made for her funeral, which was attended 
by both the Houses of Parliament, the one and 
only occasion on which Parliament, until recent 
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times always dissolved on the death of a sovereign, 
was present at the funeral. Altogether this function 
is said to have cost £100,000. 

One of the most distinguished men present at 
Mary’s funeral was that ‘‘ well of music undefiled,”’ 
Henry Purcell, who survived his royal mistress less 
than a twelvemonth. Purcell had been educated 
by another famous Westminster organist, John 
Blow, who seems to have deliberately resigned his 
position in favour of his gifted pupil, for he resumed 
it again some years later on Purcell’s death. The 
latter officiated at the coronations both of James II 
and William and Mary, while at the funeral of the 
last-named he composed some magnificent music 
in the shape of a dirge for brass instruments. The 
great musician himself lies buried immediately 
beneath the organ, which he had presided over with 
such consummate skill for fifteen years. In those 
days the instrument did not stand upon the choir 
screen, but on a wooden platform in the north choir 
aisle, which in more recent times has come tobe 
known as the Musicians’ Aisle from the fact that 
here lie a distinguished company of famous English 
composers—Purcell, Blow, Croft, Balfe, Sterndale 
Bennett, and others. Here then must we leave 
this great English musician, for, to quote the lines 
from his own monument, “‘ Henry Purcell has now 
passed away, and gone to that heavenly home where 
alone could his divine melodies be surpassed.’ His 
organ is no longer one of the possessions of the 
Abbey. It is to be seen to-day in the little 
country church of Shoreham in Kent, a living 
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in the patronage of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster. 

William III, who died two years later, was interred 
in a manner scarcely befitting the funeral of a dis- 
tinguished English monarch. The body was brought 
from Kensington Palace, the wax effigy being laid 
upon the coffin. It was placed temporarily in the 
Palace of Westminster, and some weeks later was in- 
terred in the south aisle of Henry VII’s Chapel. Dean 
Sprat conducted the service, but there was neither 
sermon nor anthem, nor in fact any kind of state. 
To quote Evelyn, the King was buried with all the 
magnificence that a private burial could admit. 

Queen Anne was crowned hastily only a few days 
after William’s death, having made up her mind 
to be crowned on the same day as her father and 
her uncle, namely, St. George’s Day, April 23, 1702. 
It was with some difficulty that the tokens of mourn- 
ing were transformed into brighter colours. The 
Queen’s gout and her excessive corpulence neces- 
sitated her being carried in a sedan-chair from 
St. James’s Palace to Westminster Hall, and thence to 
the west door of the Abbey. The place must have 
possessed many sad associations for the new sove- 
reign. Beneath its roof had been already buried 
the remains of her numerous babies, sixteen in 
all. Only one of her children, William, Duke of 
Gloucester, survived any length of time, and at the 
early age of eleven this boy, who humanly speaking 
ought to have been King of England, just two years 
before his mother’s coronation had been sadly laid 
to rest. 
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In spite of her devotion to the Church at large, 
Queen Anne does not seem to have done very much 
for the Abbey. The sole record of her bounty was 
a reredos, erected in 1706. This ornament, said to 
have been the work of Inigo Jones, was originally 
made for the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. It had been 
stowed away at Hampton Court, where Dean Sprat, 
happening to see it, coveted it and ultimately secured 
it for his Church. This marble erection in the 
classical style was, of course, hopelessly unsuited to 
the beautiful Gothic work of the Abbey, but it was 
vastly superior to the wretched lath and plaster 
production of some Italian artist so-called which 
replaced it in 1824. At the time of the erection of 
Anne’s reredos, the careless workmen employed 
did irretrievable damage to Abbot Ware’s beautiful 
pavement in the Sacrarium. Had it not been for 
the timely interference of Robert Harley, the Tory 
leader, it would have been smashed to pieces. 


XXXII. A GREAT CHURCHMAN 


The best thing done for the Abbey by Queen Anne 
was her appointment of one of its most famous 
Deans, Francis Atterbury, an event which took 
place in 1713. A distinguished ‘‘ Old Westminster,”’ 
the pride of the University of Oxford, an admirable 
preacher, a strong and definite churchman, and a 
most vigorous personality withal, Atterbury’s arrival 
in place of Dean Sprat, who had grown old and more 
than a little sleepy, meant much for the Abbey. 
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The great restoration of the Church took place at 
this time, under the supervision of Sir Christopher 
Wren. Just after Sprat’s death the architect sent 
in his report, and Atterbury set to work with a right 
good will in carrying out Wren’s recommendations. 
A great amount was accomplished in the nine or 
ten years of Atterbury’s decanate, but the whole 
thing was not complete until about 1740. That 
portion of the restoration chiefly associated with 
Atterbury was the north front, in which, although 
the fabric was once more rendered stable and secure, 
glaring errors of taste were committed. It was, 
however, a tasteless age, and we must rather com- 
mend Atterbury for his zeal than censure him for 
standing calmly watching the destruction of the 
many beautiful features which had come down from 
the time of Henry III. 

Atterbury did not hesitate to put his hand into 
his own pocket pretty deeply for the sake of the 
Church he loved so well. The stained glass now to 
be seen in the great rose-window of this northern 
transept was both presented and designed by him. 
A modern architect who ought to have known 
better has done well-nigh irretrievable damage to 
this interesting window, but it still remains an 
extremely beautiful work of art. 

Nor did the Dean confine himself by any manner 
of means to the restoration of the fabric. West- 
minster School occupied a very large place in his 
heart, indeed the Dean was one of the most dis- 
tinguished products of that famous old foundation. 
Under his vigorous rule a great development was 
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inaugurated in the shape of a new Dormitory. Up 
to that time the King’s Scholars had been most 
indifferently housed in a building by now become 
extremely ruinous, but which under the monastic 
régime had served as the granary of the Abbey. 
The Dean proposed to destroy this building, sub- 
stituting for it a new Dormitory in a different por- 
tion of the Precincts, namely, the College Garden. 
Atterbury had to encounter a great deal of opposi- 
tion on this point, for the various Canons who occu- 
pied residences overlooking the Garden strongly 
objected. However, after a good many years of 
struggle, for Atterbury was from first to last a born 
fighter, he carried his point, and the foundation 
stone of the new Dormitory was laid in the year 
1722. It occupied eight years in building, but by 
the time of its completion Atterbury, alas! had 
been driven forth an exile to die in Paris, far away 
from hearth and home! Just before Christmas the 
Dormitory is transformed into a theatre, and here the 
celebrated Play, the ancestor of all the other school 
plays up and down the country, is performed, in 
the presence of a distinguished company, and en- 
riched by the many quaint old customs which thrive 
on no soil so well as on that of Westminster. 

On August 1, 1714, the old Queen passed away, 
and received but a shabby funeral. Her gigantic 
coffin, larger even than that which contained the 
remains of her bulky husband, was placed in the 
same vault in the south aisle of Henry VII’s Chapel 
as that in which her family already lay. Her death 
was an event of ill-omen for the Church of England, 
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and for the fortunes of the Dean in particular. Had 
Anne but survived the death of Tenison, ‘‘ the 
loggerhead at Lambeth,”’ as his detractors used to 
style him, it is believed that Atterbury would have 
found himself elevated to the Primacy. The throne 
fell into the hands of George I, a man who could 
not even speak the tongue of his subjects, and could 
only communicate with his ministers in Latin. 
Atterbury, the strong and consistent Tory High 
Churchman, was singled out for royal disfavour. 
(Doubtless George had gained some inkling of the 
fact that Atterbury had been dying to proclaim 
James III as King.) For the present, however, the 
Dean was left undisturbed, and for the next eight 
years he continued to hold the posts of Bishop of 
Rochester and Dean of Westminster, during which 
time the Deanery became a centre of that great 
literary circle comprising such names as those of 
Pope, Addison, and Steele, with all of whom Atter- 
bury lived on terms of intimacy. 

A striking description has been given by Lord 
Macaulay of the funeral of Addison, who was buried 
in Henry VII’s Chapel on June 17, 1719, close to 
the remains of “his loved Montagu.”’ The funeral 
took place at dead of night, the darkness being 
illumined by the blazing torches carried by the 
King’s Scholars, as Atterbury, the Tory prelate, who 
loved and honoured one of the noblest of the Whigs, 
led the sad procession round the Shrine of St. Edward 
and the graves of the Plantagenets, up the lengthy 
flight of steps into Henry VII’s Chapel. 

The last great public event which occurred in the 
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Church of Westminster while Atterbury was Dean 
was the monstrously extravagant funeral of the 
great Duke of Marlborough, in August 1722. To 
quote the Dean: ‘I have said dust to dust, and shut 
up that last scene of pomp and vanity.’’ The Duke 
was buried in Cromwell’s old vault at the eastern 
end of Henry VII’s Chapel, but after twenty-four 
years had elapsed his remains were exhumed and 
re-interred at Blenheim Palace. 

After Marlborough’s funeral, Atterbury, who had 
remained on, despite the season of the year, at the 
Deanery, was suddenly arrested and charged with 
conspiring on behalf of the Old Pretender. A lead- 
ing cause for this attack was no doubt the strong 
churchmanship of the Dean, and the fact that his 
eloquent leadership of the Tory Opposition in the 
House of Lords was proving a cause of no little 
embarrassment to Sir Robert Walpole and his Whig 
colleagues. Only a short time before, Walpole had 
called in person at the Deanery and endeavoured 
to bribe Atterbury with the promise of the wealthy 
Bishopric of Winchester for himself and valuable 
preferment for his son-in-law, an offer which was 
unhesitatingly declined. Walpole’s usual instru- 
ment having failed, more violent measures were 
employed, and Atterbury, under circumstances 
almost akin to cruelty (for he was now sixty years 
of age and a perfect martyr to gout), was placed in 
the Tower. Here he remained for several months, 
struggling to continue conducting the business of the 
Abbey (for the Sub-Dean and the Chapter-Clerk 
were allowed to visit him), until his trial for high 
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treason took place before the House of Lords. The 
Dean, whose eloquence was unrivalled, made a 
splendid defence, but the hatred of the Whigs, 
particularly those on the Episcopal Bench, which 
Walpole was doing his utmost to pack with his own 
supporters, was too powerful. To the indignation 
of the Church party, who did not hesitate to desig- 
nate Atterbury a second Laud, he was deprived of 
all his offices and banished. Just before his depriva- 
tion in June 1723, this shamefully treated Dean was 
allowed to receive the successful candidates at the 
Westminster School Election, of whom he took a 
touching farewell in his dreary quarters in the 
Tower. When the old man begged to be allowed 
to walk through his beloved Abbey once more, and 
to gaze upon the stained window which he himself 
had presented but never beheld, he was refused! 
He sailed for Calais, and lived on, a solitary exile, 
in France for nine years longer, but taking the 
keenest interest in the Abbey up to the end. To 
his poor remains a concession was made which was 
never allowed him in lifetime. His body was 
brought over from Paris in the spring of 1732 and 
placed in the vault close to the private entrance to 
the Deanery, which Atterbury had himself con- 
structed, and in which already lay the bodies of his 
wife and his favourite daughter, Mary Morris. 
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XXXIIJ. THE Earty HANOVERIANS 


The chief memorial possessed by the Abbey of 
the reign of George I is to be found in the Chapel 
of King Henry VII. Down to that reign the Order 
of the Bath had been a somewhat irregular and 
haphazard institution, the knights being created 
without very much order or system at the time of 
coronations and royal marriages. In the year 1725 
the Order was reconstituted by Sir Robert Walpole. 
Henry VII’s Chapel was selected to be its head- 
quarters, while the Dean of Westminster was ap- 
pointed to be Dean. The Chapel was fitted up for 
the installation of thirty-six knights, each of whom 
was to possess his own stall. As was to be expected 
in that cheap and nasty age, the additional canopies 
required were made by cutting up a portion of the 
magnificent work of the sixteenth century. The 
ceremonial installations continued down to 18712, 
but since that time the Order has completely out- 
grown its Chapel. The services have ceased, the 
banners are steadily decaying, and the crimson 
ribbon, worn by the successive Deans of West- 
minster from Bradford downwards, would seem to 
be to-day little more than meaningless. 

George I was buried in his own land of Hanover 
in June 1727. His son and successor, George II, 
loved “‘ pomp and circumstance.’’ He took good 
care that the coronation of himself and his queen, 
Caroline of Anspach, should be conducted upon a 
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magnificent scale. None the less the report got 
abroad that the jewels with which the Queen’s 
dress was adorned were for the most part hired, 
so that the coronation was after all but a mixture 
of magnificence and meanness. It is more worthy 
of record that some of Handel’s gorgeous music, 
notably his anthem, “‘ Let Thy Hand be strength- 
ened,’’ was composed for this occasion. 

Dean Bradford passed away in May 1731, and 
John Wilcocks, one of the Canons, was appointed 
to succeed him. The work of restoration, which 
had languished under the aged Bradford, now went 
forward more rapidly, for the new Dean persuaded 
the House of Commons to make a grant of £40,000. 
In Wilcocks’ day the two great western Towers were 
erected. It is doubtful to whom the credit of design- 
ing them is to be assigned, but it seems pretty clear 
that they are the work, if not of Sir Christopher 
Wren, at any rate of one of his pupils, possibly 
Nicholas Hawksmoor. The stained glass in the 
great Perpendicular windows beneath them made 
its appearance in the year 1735. Five years later 
the Towers were completed, much to the delight 
of the Dean, who ordered a representation of them 
to be carved upon his own monument. Altogether 
they reach a height of 260 feet ; but it is impossible 
to admire them. It would have been far better 
for the Church to have remained in the condition 
which it presented at the time of the death of Abbot 
Islip. 

Other changes and improvements occurred in 
the Abbey and its Precincts under Dean Wilcocks. 
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Dean’s Yard assumed its present appearance at 
that date, the ‘‘ Green,” as it is called, being laid 
out then and certain of the present trees planted. 
A number of small buildings which had been built 
right up to the walls of the Abbey, and which placed 
the building in imminent risk of fire, were also 
destroyed. 

More interesting, however, than any of these 
improvements, in the eyes of the general public, is 
the monument erected by public subscription, in 
Poets’ Corner, to the immortal memory of William 
Shakespeare. The idea, it appears, had at one 
time been projected of moving the great dramatist’s 
bones from their resting-place in the old Collegiate 
Church of Stratford-on-Avon, to Westminster, but 
the promoters thereof were doubtless deterred by 
the awful curse which appears upon the tombstone. 
This statue, by no means devoid of artistic merit, 
is all that remains of an ambitious scheme. 


XXXIV. DECADENCE 


Wilcocks died in 1756, after having ruled over the 
Abbey for the long period of thirty-five years. He 
was succeeded by a favourite of George II’s Queen, 
Zachary Pearce by name, a man whose name has 
only escaped a justly merited obloquy by acci- 
~dent. This dreadful vandal actually proposed to 
remove the gloriously beautiful tomb of Aymer de 
Valence, in order to make room for the truly awful 
cenotaph to the memory of General Wolfe. Horace 
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Walpole, overwhelmed with dismay at the evil fate 
impending one of our grandest monuments, actually 
begged the Dean to allow him to preserve it at his 
residence at Strawberry Hill! Mercifully, better 
counsels prevailed. Wolfe’s monument was thrust 
back ten feet, at no little cost to the beauty of the 
Church, but the worst iniquity was averted. 

The year 1760 arrived, and with the interment of 
George II in the centre of Henry VII’s Chapel, where 
an inscription in the pavement records the fact, the 
Abbey witnessed the last of the long line of royal 
burials. 

Queen Caroline had been buried in this spot 
upwards of twenty years before, an occasion which 
was enriched by Handel with another specimen of 
his genius in his beautiful anthem, ‘‘ The ways of 
Zion do mourn.”’ The King was so devoted to the 
memory of his wife that he gave orders that their 
dust should be allowed to mingle together. Hence 
the sides of both coffins were taken out and the two 
enclosed in a black marble sarcophagus. Horace 
Walpole figured both in this funeral and in the sub- 
sequent coronation as ‘“‘a rag of quality,’’ and he 
gives the most ludicrous accounts of the blundering 
of Dean Pearce in the prayers; of an anthem, which 
was more fit for a wedding than a funeral; to say 
nothing of the absurd antics of that most grotesque 
of Premiers, the Duke of Newcastle. 

The coronation of George III and Queen Charlotte 
was a great event. Ten guineas was paid for a 
front seat in the Abbey. The ceremony, however, 
a lengthy and complicated affair at the best, was 
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bungled sadly by the Earl-Marshal and other per- 
sons in authority. It lasted six hours in all! One 
event of ill omen must be recorded—namely, the fact 
that a great diamond fell out of the King’s crown— 
an event prophetic surely of the loss of the United 
States less than thirty years later. 

A few months previously Handel was buried in 
Poets’ Corner. It was nominally a private affair 
at eight o’clock in the evening. None the less 
3000 persons managed to be present. The monu- 
ment, for which Handel himself left £600, is by the 
hand of Roubiliac, and is said to be the best por- 
trait of the “mighty Saxon” extant, the features 
being taken from a death-mask. 

In 1768, Dean Pearce, weary of his responsibilities, 
resigned, and retired to his palace at Bromley and 
the light duties associated in those days with the 
Bishopric of Rochester. He was succeeded by John 
Thomas, one of the Canons, who remained at the 
helm for twenty-five years, though it can scarcely 
be said that the Church of Westminster displays 
to-day many striking tokens of his long rule. 

By this time the funerals in the Abbey Church 
had become more and more frequent, and it is 
impossible within the compass of a brief volume to 
mention any save the most outstanding. So 
numerous did these burials of every sort and kind 
become that their direct result, in the shape of large 
and cumbersome monuments to various nonentities, 
has meant the blocking up of every inch of wall 
space and even a portion of the windows. The 
unfortunate policy pursued during this period has 
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hopelessly disfigured the Church and has seriously 
diminished the small amount of space available for 
“England’s Mighty Dead.” No one could possibly 
grudge a place in the Abbey, however, to the famous 
actor, David Garrick, whose funeral was indeed one 
of the events of the age. So vast was the throng 
of mourners that a guard of soldiers actually had to 
be called out. Peers and poets, actors and men 
of letters, Gibbon and Burke, Reynolds and Dr. 
Johnson, “ bathed in tears,” all took part. On the 
other hand, is it possible to imagine anything more 
deplorably inartistic than the theatrical monument 
to the memory of the immortal actor in the south 
transept. Five years later Dr. Johnson himself was 
laid to rest, immediately on the left hand of his 
beloved David and at the foot of Shakespeare’s 
monument. The blue flagstone which covers his 
body is a far more dignified memorial than the 
semi-comic figure of his friend. 

Old Dean Thomas died in 1793, having for some 
years past neglected his duties, much to the detri- 
ment of the Abbey. Samuel Horsley, a far more 
active man, succeeded him, and in the nine years 
of his rule did much to improve the general state 
of things. 

Once more did the state of the fabric of the 
Church demand urgent attention, this time Henry 
VII’s Chapel more particularly. Fortunately Dean 
Vincent, himself an old Westminster boy, who suc- 
ceeded Horsley in 1802, devoted himself to this 
task with the utmost vigour. The year after he be- 
came Dean a fire broke out in the Lantern which 
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nearly destroyed the Abbey. The whole roof fell 
in, and two years elapsed before the Choir could be 
used again for service. The restoration of the 
Lantern was satisfactorily accomplished, however, 
by Vincent, and he also succeeded in procuring a 
number of Parliamentary grants, {42,000 altogether, 
by means of which the exterior of Henry VII’s 
Chapel was completely re-faced. Vincent died in 
1815, and was buried in the Chapel of St. Benedict. 
As his memorial tablet, placed appropriately between 
the monuments of Busby and South, records, ‘in 
the Cloisters of this College he had been reared, and 
hither he returned as a humble usher from the Univer- 
sity, rising step by step in the School until he became 
Headmaster and ended his long life as Dean of his 
beloved Church, the sole object of his affection.” 
In a certain sense Vincent’s memory remains ever 
green, for the playground of ten acres, known to-day 
as Vincent Square and used by the Westminster 
boys, was enclosed during his time. 

During his rule two great politicians were interred 
in the north transept. The ‘“‘Statesmen’s Aisle,”’ 
as it has come to be known, has witnessed the burial 
of a number of modern statesmen. For the most 
part they are commemorated by a series of white 
marble statues. That great and patriotic minister, 
William Pitt the younger, however, who died in 
1806, appears immediately over the west door of the 
Abbey, while the statue of his rival, Charles James 
Fox, a hideous monstrosity, stands at no very 
great distance, immediately beneath the north- 
west Tower. 
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The famous Oxford scholar, John Ireland, suc- 
ceeded Dean Vincent in 1816. He remained at the 
helm for six-and-twenty years, but the decay of his 
intellectual faculties prevented him from doing any 
active work during the last portion of that time. 
Royal funerals had by this time come to an end 
with that of George II, but three coronations fol- 
lowed one another in somewhat rapid succession. 
That of George IV was chiefly remarkable for the 
undignified attempt of his unhappy wife to force her 
way into the Abbey, and for the vast extravagance 
with which it was conducted, every medizval cere- 
mony possible being revived. 

The inevitable reaction soon followed. The coro- 
nation of William IV and Queen Adelaide was parsi- 
monious in the extreme. It cost only £42,000, and 
for the first time both the Royal Procession and the 
Banquet in Westminster Hall were omitted. People 
did not hesitate contemptuously to designate the 
ceremony as the “ half-crownation.”’ 

The coronation of Queen Victoria was no less 
unsatisfactory, so far as its general adjuncts were 
concerned. On the other hand, no little compensa- 
tion was found in the character of the youthful 
sovereign, in whose person the almost-forgotten 
sentiment of loyalty to the throne seemed at last 
likely to be revived. 
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XXXV. THE ABBEY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


Of the nineteenth century it is impossible to speak 
in any detail. More than ever before has the privi- 
lege of burial within these walls come to be regarded 
as the greatest honour which can fall to the lot of 
one of English birth. Some brief mention must 
be made of the famous men who have moulded by 
their prowess the later history of our nation. Such 
an one was the great minister, George Canning, who 
died in 1827, and was buried in torrents of rain hard 
by his friend and leader the younger Pitt. Such, 
again, was his son, Earl Canning, one of the numerous 
band of heroes of the Indian Mutiny, and Sir James 
Outram, the ‘“‘ Bayard of India,’’ who lies together 
with the great Lord Lawrence in the Nave of the 
Church. Such, again, was Sir Robert Peel (whose 
memory is deserving of a more suitable monument), 
and Lord Palmerston, whose statue, like those of 
Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone, which stand 
on the other side of the North Transept, were erected 
by the authority of Parliament. 

The last-named statesman, four times Prime 
Minister of England, was attended to his grave by, 
we may say, the whole nation, from the heir to the 
throne and the Prime Minister downwards. Two 
years later the grave was opened in order to receive 
the remains of the devoted partner of more than 
half a century. 
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Others there are, not a few, who have given their 
lives to the service of their fellow-men. First in 
order comes that grand philanthropist, William 
Wilberforce, by whose endeavours the horrors of 
the slave-trade were finally and for ever abolished. 
His monument stands in the north choir aisle of 
the Abbey. 

Secondly, David Livingstone, “‘the missionary 
born of weaver kin, but great by work which brooks 
no lower wage,”’ who lies in the middle of the Nave. 

At its western extremity stands the statue which 
commemorates the loving heart of another who liter- 
ally spent himself, body and soul, in the service of 
the poor and the oppressed, the great Lord Shaftes- 
bury. At his feet, too, there lies to-day all that is 
mortal of his own personal friend who, like him, 
consecrated her great gifts and her great wealth to 
no less noble a cause—Angela, Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. 

Poets and men of letters, of which the nineteenth 
century has been so prolific, find their resting-place 
here in the same way: Lord Lytton, who lies in the 
Chapel of St. Nicholas; Charles Dickens, who was 
buried by Dean Stanley in the South Transept ; and 
to come to still more recent times, those two great 
Victorian poets, Alfred, Lord Tennyson, and Robert 
Browning, whose bodies have been placed hard by 
that of their literary ancestor, Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Of Deans, too, who have served the Church of 
Westminster well and faithfully there have not 
been a few: Samuel Wilberforce, the restorer of 
the English episcopate, who held office unfortunately 
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for one year only ; Buckland, the famous geologist ; 
Trench, the eminent sacred poet and divine; George 
Granville Bradley, to whose exertions the improve- 
ments in the fabric and many other things are due; 
and, perhaps most prominent of all, that great Dean 
whose name came to be a household word through- 
out the length and breadth of England and America, 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, who sleeps at the eastern 
end of Henry VII’s Chapel, together with the wife 
who endeared herself to the hearts of all who knew 
her. 

The walls of the Abbey are filled from end to end 
with the monuments of departed giants in all walks 
of life. No other temple displays so grand a record 
of human achievement. 


el. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 


ON VIEWING ST. PAUL’S FROM BLACKFRIARS 
BRIDGE 


RISING o’er smoke, like wreaths from altars sent, 
Gop’s glorious temple meets the awe-struck gaze, 
And o’er the boundless city free conveys 
Feelings sublime of powers pre-eminent ; 

Nor in transcendent loftiness content, 

But wide and massive its bold form displays, 
Like a dark mountain’s strength, which evening rays 
Of clouded twilight blacken and augment ; 
While, from its western turret, o’er the stream, 
Time sends his solemnly impulsive sound, 

In bursts of murmuring grandeur floating round, 
Awakening folly from her fevered dream ; 

And o’er the sinful city towering high, 

Speaks the bright cross in silent majesty. 


From Charles Townsend's “ Sonnets 
and other Compositions,’ 1835. 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


IZ OLDEST MLAUL-S 


THERE is no exaggeration in saying that no build- 
ing in the world is more intimately connected with 
the city, town, or place in which it stands than 
St. Paul’s is with London, and it is difficult to form 
an imaginary picture of the City without the 
dome forming its prominent feature. Approaching 
London, or pausing on the last hill-top to look 
back on its wide expanse, or taking our stand on 
one of the bridges which span the Thames, we feel 
that the graceful and majestic dome of St. Paul’s 
is the centre of the City—the nucleus about which 
its masses congregate—the stately queen round 
which tower, monument, and spire stand ranked 
as attendant handmaidens. Whether we stand on 
Sydenham Hill on a summer evening, with the 
Abbey towers of Westminster showing their dis- 
tinct outline through the pure air, while the distant 
city is veiled by the pall of smoke which the light 
breeze is inclining to the ocean, while the stately 
dome ascends where the regions of definite form 
and dim atmospheric haze fade into each other, its 
golden cross gleaming through the slumberous 
golden light—or whether from the heights of Hamp- 
stead or Highgate, Ss in the silence of dewy 
103 
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morning we could imagine nothing was awake but 
the sun and ourselves, we behold the mighty struc- 
ture, by the deceptive influence of the clear air and 
sidelong light, projected into startling nearness— 
from every point of view, under some change of 
atmospheric influence, the dome of St. Paul’s remains 
the prominent and characteristic feature of London 
viewed from a distance. Nor does its power over 
the eye and imagination cease when we mingle with 
what Dr. Johnson called “the full tide of human 
existence,” hurried in incessant ebb and flow along 
the streets of the metropolis. Ever and anon we 
are aware of the mighty pile seen through some 
street vista, or appearing over the house-tops as if 
close at hand. It is ever present, ever beautiful, 
ever imposing. Perhaps no more perfect picture, 
in point of form, arrangement, or colour, can be 
imagined than that which presents itself as we 
perhaps pass along Fleet Street to attend Divine 
Worship on a bracing Sunday morning in early 
autumn, while the sun is yet struggling through an 
embrowned haze, in the ascent of Ludgate Hill, 
crowned by this majestic dome. The impression 
made by the graceful outline of the whole Cathedral 
is heightened by the finish of all its parts, indicating 
a compactness of structure which gives promise of 
externally youthful appearance. 

One cannot but admire the consummate skill of 
the medieval men, as a rule, in their choice of sites 
for great churches. The position of the old Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul was chosen, most wisely, on one of 
the highest parts of the City, and with a sharp fall 
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towards the river, so that the Cathedral might be 
well seen from that direction. Englishmen cannot 
be too thankful that St. Paul’s was not built in such 
a situation as that great basilica with which it is so 
often compared—St. Peter’s at Rome. It is most 
difficult to realise the immense scale of the latter 
building, a defect caused to a great extent by the 
want of elevation in its position. 

In almost daily walks for five-and-thirty years 
past, the Cathedral has been the object on which 
under every aspect—whether glistening in a flood 
of summer sunshine, or standing out cold, white, 
clear-cut, like a piece of marble, against the sky of 
a moonlight night, or black and weather-beaten by 
tempestuous rains, or dimly visible amidst the cling- 
ing mists of winter—the eye of the present writer 
has delighted to dwell, and the Cathedral has been 
the place in which he has chiefly delighted to 
worship. 

St. Paul’s as we know it to-day is the soul of the 
religious life of London; hence come the great 
movements to raise its citizens to Gop; here, year 
by year, such efforts are renewed and sanctified ; 
here the sorrows and joys of a great Empire are 
offered; here is sung twice daily the service of 
prayer and praise; and, above all, here day by 
day, before the Altar, the Great Sacrifice is pleaded 
on behalf of the millions who live beneath the 
shadow of its cross. No longer is St. Paul’s con- 
sidered for the greater part as a show-place, a mere 
historic monument, a place for sight-seeing and 
holiday-making, but what it professes to be—a 
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Christian Cathedral doing its work, its almost hope- 
less work, against the sin and misery and infidelity 
of modern London. 


The earliest history of the Cathedral is involved 
in some obscurity. The elevation of the spot upon 
which the old Cathedral stood must have led to its 
being one of the first occupied sites in the infant and 
growing city of London. But whether the Druids 
on it celebrated their rites, or whether Diana there 
had a temple in the days of the Romans seems to 
be a matter of mere speculation and doubt. Certain 
it is that Sir Christopher Wren, in digging the foun- 
dations of the present building, came, nearest the 
surface, upon remains of Saxon burials. Below 
these were British graves, containing ivory and 
wooden pins, and still deeper were Roman urns 
which, like those described by Sir Thomas Browne 
in his Hydriotaphia, had lain quietly beneath the 
“drums and tramplings of three conquests.’’ The 
greater accuracy of modern archeology might not, 
perhaps, confirm the conclusions adopted at the 
time upon these discoveries, but it is clear that the 
place, from very early times, was one consecrated 
as a cemetery for the dead, if not as a temple of 
worship for the living; and St. Paul’s, like the 
fabric of the English constitution, rests its foun- 
dations upon a mixed basis of British, Roman, and 
Saxon origin. 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, is said, with the sanction 
of Sebert, King of the East Saxons, to have endowed 
a magnificent cathedral dedicated to St. Paul. Of 
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this church, founded by Mellitus, Bishop of London, 
A.D. 614, and no doubt enlarged and adorned during 
the centuries of Anglo-Saxon rule, no record survives. 
It was entirely consumed by fire, or so damaged as 
to be unfit for public worship, A.D. 1087. 

The restoration or rebuilding of the fallen cathe- 
dral devolved upon Bishop Maurice and his suc- 
cessors. It developed into one of the largest 
dimension in England, and perhaps inferior to 
none in noble simplicity of design. The length 
from east to west has been estimated at 586 feet : 
the length of the transept at 300 feet, the width 
at 96 feet, and the height of the nave at 103 feet. 
There were examples of almost all the styles in this 
truly noble cruciform church, beginning with the 
Norman of the nave. The graceful Early English 
work is next reached, and at length that of the suc- 
ceeding period, the Decorated—a style exhibiting 
the most perfect and complete development of 
Gothic architecture—in the choir and transepts. 
The Perpendicular style was scarcely represented, 
except in the designs of the tombs, shrines, &c., 
and other interpolations of little importance, erected 
during the period this style was in vogue (c. 1377- 
1547). The debased Gothic, and then the Renais- 
sance, came next, and it was fortunate that the 
marks of the previous periods were not effaced by 
the ‘“‘ improvers.” 

Pugin, in his Treatise on Chancel Screens, paints 
a glowing picture of ecclesiastical London as it 
appeared at the close of the fifteenth century. In 
it he alludes to the Cathedral of St. Paul, ‘‘ whose 
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gigantic spire, the highest in the world, rose majes- . 
tically from the centre of a cruciform church, nearly 
600 feet in length, and whose grand line of high 
roofs and pinnacled buttresses stood high above the 
group of gabled houses, and even the towers of the 
neighbouring churches.”’ 

For a full description of old St. Paul’s, from its 
foundation to its destruction in the Great Fire of 
1666, the reader is referred to Dugdale’s celebrated 
History, and also to three charming books written by 
the late Rev. Dr. W. Sparrow Simpson, for many 
years one of the Minor Canons of the Cathedral, 
and sometime Librarian, Succentor, and Sub-Dean. 
These books—severally, Chapters in the History of 
Old St. Paul’s (1881), Gleanings from Old St. Paul’s 
(1889), and Old St. Paul’s and City Life (1894)—are 
works produced at the expense of close observation 
and untiring research, and are a sincere expression 
of a deep personal enthusiasm. All is told in a 
cheery, kind-hearted way that keeps the reader 
fascinated and willingly enthralled from first to 
last. 

Notwithstanding substantial repairs carried on 
under Inigo Jones in the reign of Charles I, it was 
found in 1663 that the fabric was in a state of 
insecurity. It had suffered much during the Civil 
War and subsequent Commonwealth. A Commis- 
sion was appointed by Charles II, and Dr. Wren— 
he was not yet Sir Christopher—was called in to 
report on what should be done in the way of restora- 
tion. Wren condemned much of the old fabric for 
bad design and bad workmanship, and at this early 
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stage proposed, instead of the square central tower, 
“a rotunda bearing a cupola, and then ending in a 
lantern,’’ to cover the centre of the church, which 
was to be rendered more spacious as “a very proper 
place for a large auditory,’ and thus, as it were, 
foreseeing the great congregations which, Sundays 
and week-days alike, now gather beneath the dome. 

The old Cathedral having been patched in every 
style, and Wren’s plan for preserving the crazy 
fabric from still further innovations being still 
under discussion, the Great Fire of 1666 cut short 
these deliberations by placing the venerable pile 
evidently beyond repair. 


“ The daring flames peeped in, and saw from far 
The awful beauties of the sacred quire: 
But since it was profaned by Civil War, 
Heaven thought fit to have it purg’d by fire.”? 


Wren’s plans and estimates for the proposed altera- 
tions were, it seems, ordered on August 27, 1666; 
the fire broke out on September 2nd, and nothing 
was left to be considered but total rebuilding. On 
January 15, 1667, Wren was ordered to prepare a 
portion of the nave which had escaped destruction 
for temporary use, by the erection of “a quire and 
auditory.” Apparently there is no drawing of this 
among Wren’s numerous designs for the Cathedral 
in the collection at All Souls College, Oxford. In 
the next year one of the huge Norman piers of the 
nave fell bodily, and the incident strengthened the 
hands of Sancroft, who was then Dean, enabling 


1 Dryden, Annus Mirabilis. 
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him to obtain the assent of the Commission to level 
the old walls, and to build a new St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral from the very foundations. This happy acci- 
dent took place, as already remarked, in 1668, and 
from that time every effort was made to complete 
the preparations for the great work; yet service 
continued to be held in the ruinous nave of old 
St. Paul’s till the year 1673. 

It was on April 25, 1668, that Dean Sancroft 
begged Wren to come to London “‘ with all possible 
speed’ and to bring with him the drawings and 
designs he had already made. On July znd the Dean 
begged Wren to prepare a plan “‘ handsome and 
noble.”” This was eagerly welcomed by Wren, and 
led to the making of a model, after he had drawn 
several sketches ‘‘ merely for discourse’ sake to find 
out what might satisfy the world.”’ These are prob- 
ably represented in the numerous contemporary 
engravings, which, most singularly, purport to be 
representations of St. Paul’s as it actually existed. 
Wren submitted various designs to the King, and 
on November 12, 1673, the King issued a warrant 
for the building of the Cathedral according to one 
of them—‘ of which he approved, and caused a 
model to be made of it.’’ This model, for which 
Wren received 160 guineas, is still to be seen at the 
western end of the gallery over the north aisle of the 
Cathedral nave. It is in a shamefully dirty and 
mutilated state, and has suffered considerably from 
removal. From 1858 to 1873 it was exhibited at the 
South Kensington Museum. It has likewise suffered 
from the uncontrolled mischief of visitors in general, 
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and that of choir-boys from strange churches, who 
attend rehearsals for festivals in the adjacent Trophy 
Room, in particular. Steps should be taken to 
restore this precious relic, and, that done, it should 
be consigned to some place of safety. 

Professor Cockerell,! in some reminiscences of 
Sydney Smith, contributed to the charming Memoir 
by Lady Holland, points out that the restoration of 
this noble model, the favourite scheme of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, was in the contemplation of the wise 
and witty Canon; but funds were insufficient to 
carry it out. This design was approved by 
Charles II; but the Chapter and others of the 
clergy thought it “not enough of a Cathedral 
fashion, to instance particularly that the quire was 
designed circular, and that there were no aisles or 
naves.”” The plan, in fact, was that of a Greek 
cross, with an addition at the west end, and the 
order of architecture was Corinthian. The idea was 
a grand one, but the dome of the present Cathedral 
is surely finer than that of the rejected model. 

On May I, 1674, the clearing of the ground for 
the foundations of a cathedral according to the 
design of this rejected model had begun. Wren 
was therefore obliged to make another design, “‘ so 
rectified, as to reconcile as near as possible, the 
Gothick to a better manner of architecture.’’ This 
was approved by the King, not only because it was 
“very artificial [artistic], proper, and useful,” but 
because it might be “ built and finished by parts,”’ 
and Wren was authorised to begin with the choir, 

1 The distinguished surveyor to the fabric of St, Paul’s, 1811-52. 
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so that that might be the first part of the building 
ready for the services on their resumption. For- 
tunately he was empowered to make alterations 
during the progress of the works, and it is to this 
provision we owe the present St. Paul’s—a building 
which, in spite of certain technical defects, must be 
considered the noblest in the style of the later 
Renaissance that the world can show. 

Wren’s salary as Surveyor of the Works was 
fixed at {200 per annum, out of which he had to 
pay for the models and drawings of every part, as 
well as to audit the accounts, and to visit the build- 
ing daily, and afford it his constant superintendence. 
But this paltry salary he was not suffered to receive 
in peace. It was supposed that, in order to con- 
tinue in the enjoyment of this munificent sum, he 
delayed the works, and in an Act passed in 1696 
there was a clause authorising the suspension of a 
moiety of the Surveyor’s salary until the church 
should be finished, ‘‘ thereby the better to encourage 
him to finish the same with the utmost diligence 
and expedition,’ and it was not until Christmas 
1711 that the moiety was paid him. Besides parsi- 
mony, thwarting and interference on the part of 
antiquaries, churchmen, and bureaucrats ran through 
the whole of Wren’s connection with St. Paul’s. 
That he was treated most harshly and unworthily 
is too true, but it is a blot on the times and not on 
himself. The unworthy treatment he met with at 
the close of his life is the one saddening remembrance 
attached to this great man. It is true that he was 
libelled and vilified turned out of his offices, and 
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succeeded by an empty pretender; but Pope was 
scarcely correct in saying : 


“When Wren with sorrow to the grave descends” ; 


for the dunce who succeeded him showed his incom- 
petence, and was kicked out within a twelvemonth, 
and Wren’s reputation vindicated ; and he lived in 
a calm and tranquil retirement for some years after- 
wards. 

“Set down,” says Carlyle, ‘a brave Sir Chris- 
topher in the middle of black ruined stone heaps, 
of mutinous masons and Irish hodmen, foolish un- 
architectural bishops, red-tape officials, idle Nell 
Gwynn defenders of the faith, and see if he will 
ever raise a Paul’s Cathedral out of all that, yea or 
no ’—disjointed, thoroughly Carlylesque language, 
but illustrating to the full the difficulties Wren had 
to contend with. 


Il. THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NEW CATHEDRAL 


The design for the Cathedral as approved by 
Charles II is, it must be confessed, unworthy of 
Wren, and it hardly seems possible that it could have 
proceeded from the same brain as the model which 
preceded it, or as the completed Cathedral. Long- 
man, in his Three Cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul in 
London (1873), gives an engraving of this design 
with its ludicrous dome surmounted by a spire 
instead of a lantern. 

When the ground began to be cleared for the 
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foundations, what there was left of the masonry of 
the old building was only removed with great diffi- 
culty. The gunpowder mine and the battering ram 
were requisite to finish the work of destruction. 

The rebuilding of the Cathedral was to be under- 
taken as a national work. The cost was to be 
partly defrayed by private subscription, and the 
Cornish Churchmen were among the first to come 
forward ; but it was chiefly met by a duty on sea 
coal granted to the City of London for the purpose 
—an equitable tax enough—though, as Dean Mil- 
man quaintly observes in his Annals of St. Paul’s, 
“the coal had its revenge on the public buildings, 
especially on St. Paul’s, by the damage which it did 
and still does by its smoke.”” The name of Charles II 
heads the subscription list with £1000, but there 
is no proof that one penny of it was ever paid. 
“The King’s privy purse,” says Dean Milman, 
“‘was exhausted, no doubt, by other than pious 
uses.’ 

The first stone of the building was laid at the 
south-east corner of the choir by Mr. Edward Strong, 
the master mason, and the second by Mr. Longland, 
on June 21, 1675. There was no display, neither 
the King, Bishop, Dean, nor even the Lord Mayor 
being present. Sir Christopher took great pains to 
secure a good foundation, saying, “‘I build for 
eternity.’’ He caused deep borings to be made, 
and coming to a bed of shells which he supposed 
were marine, he imagined that the sea had been 
where the hill is on which St. Paul’s stands, and 
that there must have been a firth or bay between 
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Camberwell and the Essex hills. The shells, how- 
ever, proved to be of fresh-water formation, and the 
bed of sand which encloses them will ever be a 
source of danger to the Cathedral, especially at 
times when much underground work has to be 
carried out in the neighbourhood. 

A curious incident occurred not long after the 
laying of the foundation stone. When the Sur- 
veyor in person had set out upon the place the 
dimensions of the dome, a workman was ordered 
to bring a flat stone from the heaps of rubbish (such 
as should first come to hand), to be laid for a mark 
and direction to the masons. The stone which he 
immediately brought, and laid down for the pur- 
pose, happened to be a piece of a gravestone—said 
to be that of Bishop King, who died in 1621—with 
nothing remaining of the inscription but this single 
word in large capitals, ““RESURGAM.” This was 
noticed by some people as a memorable omen. A 
phoenix rising from its ashes, carved in stone within 
the pediment of the south transept, is supposed to 
have been put there by the great architect as a 
memento of the incident, and below it appears the 
word above mentioned. The phoenix was carved 
by Caius Gabriel Cibber. It is figured as a wood- 
cut in Longman’s Three Cathedrals, and also in A 
Popular Account of St. Paul’s Cathedral, published 
by Nichols & Rivingtons in 1834. The authorship 
of this Popular Account is anonymous, but the work 
is well known to be that of Miss Maria Hackett. 

By 1685 the walls of the choir and aisles, and the 
north and south porticoes were finished, and the 
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piers of the dome were brought up to the same 
height. 

In 1710, Sir Christopher Wren, by the hands of 
his son, attended by Mr. Strong, the master mason, 
who had executed the whole work, and the body of 
Freemasons, of which Sir Christopher was an active 
member, laid the last and highest stone of the 
lantern of the cupola, with humble prayers for the 
Divine Blessing on his work. 

Thus was the mighty fabric, lofty enough to be 
discerned almost at sea eastwards, and at Windsor 
westwards, begun and finished in the space of 
thirty-five years by one architect, Sir Christopher 
Wren; one principal mason, Edward Strong; and 
under one Bishop of London, Dr. Henry Compton ; 
while St. Peter’s at Rome took one hundred and 
forty-five years to build, under twelve successive 
architects, during the pontificate of twenty Popes, 
aided by the best artists in every department of the 
fine arts. St. Paul’s is the erection of one mind; it 
is one great harmonious conception ; it was begun 
and finished, so far as the exterior at least, during 
the life of that one man. 

It was on the 2nd of December 1697 that the 
choir was opened for Divine Service. The day 
selected was that appointed for the Thanksgiving 
for the Peace of Ryswick. And this was while the 
rest of the building appeared a confused mass of 
scaffolding, with a vast circle open to the sky, now 
covered by the dome. There is extant a curious 
contemporary print, showing the Cathedral from 
the north-west corner of Cheapside. The choir and 
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north transept are alone represented. The tran- 
sept, with the exception of the portico, appears 
completely hidden by the scaffolding. 

Wilham I1], the reigning sovereign, had announced 
his intention of being present at the opening cere- 
mony, “ but,’’ says Macaulay, “‘it was represented 
to him that if he persisted in that intention, 300,000 
people would assemble to see him pass, and all the 
parish churches of London would be left empty. He 
therefore attended the service in his own chapel at 
Whitehall. At St. Paul’s the magistrates of the 
city appeared in all their state. Compton was, for 
the first time, seated on a throne rich with the 
sculpture of Gibbons. When the prayers were over, 
the Bishop exhorted the numerous and splendid 
assembly. His discourse has not been preserved, 
but its purport may be easily guessed, for he took 
for his text that noble song, ‘‘I was glad when they 
said unto me, ‘Let us go into the house of the 
LorpD.’”’ 

Dr. John Blow, organist of Westminster Abbey 
and to the Chapel Royal, had prepared an anthem 
for the occasion, but there is no evidence that it 
was performed. The title was the same as the 
Bishop’s text. A copy is preserved in the valuable 
collection of Church music at Ely Cathedral, and the 
MS. score has this colophon: ‘Dr. John Blow, 
Hampton town, October y® 15, 1697. Anthem for 
y® opening of St. Paul’s Cathederall.”’ There is a 
contemporary transcript in the British Museum. 
Another, somewhat later, exists at Lichfield. St. 


Paul’s itself possessed no copy until 1897, in which 
Zz 
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year the bicentenary of the opening of the Cathe- 
dral was celebrated. Under the auspices of the 
Rev. Lewis Gilbertson, then succentor, a score was 
made from the Lichfield copy and deposited in the 
Cathedral Library. 


III, WREN’s DESIGN 


Wren’s original design for the Cathedral embodied 
the great principles expressed in his first report on 
the old church. Length of aisle, necessary perhaps 
for the old ritual, was uncalled for in the reformed 
one. Heavailed himself of this circumstance to give 
greater compactness and squareness to the church 
which was to be the basis and substructure of his 
dome. His judges, however, could not rid them- 
selves of the notion that the form and arrangement 
of a cathedral, to which they had all their lives been 
accustomed, was the only proper and possible form 
for such a building. The Duke of York (afterwards 
James II) insisted that two large side chapels, as 
well as semicircular recesses in the aisles, should 
be added, because he already meditated converting 
the building to the use of the Roman worship. Sir 
Christopher felt the alteration in his design so keenly 
that he actually shed tears in speaking of it. 

Built, as it was, d’un seul jet, and at a time when 
the Pointed styles had run their course, St. Paul’s 
presents none of those chronological problems that 
confront us In a medieval church raised at different 
epochs. Yet, with its long-drawn nave and aisles, 
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REFERENCES 


. Stalls of the Greater Dignitaries and Minor Canons. Seats of the 


Vicars-choral and Choristers in front. Organ over. 


. Stalls of the Prebendaries. The stall of the Lord Mayor in the 


centre of the northern range. The stall of the Bishop of London 
in the centre of the southern range. His throne at the eastern 
extremity of the same. 


. High Altar and Reredos (1888). 
. Jesus Chapel. Site of Wren’s Altar, preserved in the Crypt. 
. Chapel of St. Dunstan (North-west). Formerly called the Morning- 


Prayer Chapel. 
Chapel of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. Originally the 
Consistory Court. 


. Lectern (1720). 
. Pulpit (1860). 
. Font (1726). 


Dean’s Vestry. 
Minor Canons’ Vestry. 
Lord Mayor’s Vestry. 


L. Stairs to Whispering Gallery, &c. 
. Geometrical Staircase in South-west Tower. 
. Bell Tower. Room for Choir rehearsals on ground floor. 


Choristers’ Vestry. 

Cope chest. 

Choir screen (original altar-rails). 
Gates to Choir aisles. 

Stairs to Crypt. 


. Movable slab, used at burials, 


West Portico. 


. North Portico. 
. South Portico. 
. Metal screens and gates. 


Tablets with list of Deans from 1066. 
Tablet with list of Bishops of London from the fourth century. 


PRINCIPAL MONUMENTS, &c. 


Name. pie of. Sculptor, 
John Howard . ‘ : ‘ : 1790 | Bacon. 
. Dr, Samuel Johnson . 4 - ; 1784 Bacon. 
. Sir Joshua Reynolds * d P 1792 | Flaxman. 


. Bishop Reginald Heber (Calcutta) -| 18260 | Chantrey. 
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Name, 


§. Duke of Wellington * 
6. Lord Nelson * : 
7. Marquis Cornwallis 
8. Sir Ralph Abercromby 
g. Sir John Moore . 

Io. Lord Heathfield. 

11. Earl Howe. 

12, Admiral Lord Rodney 

13. Lord Collingwood * 

14. Earl St. Vincent 

15. Sir Thomas Picton * 

16. Sir William Ponsonby 

16a. Captains Mosse and Riou. 

17. Sir Charles Napier 

18. Sir William Jones 

19. Sir Astley Cooper 

20, Dr. Babington 

21. Henry Hallam 

22. Dean Milman * 

23. Bishop Blomfield 

24. Bishop Jackson . 

25. Canon Liddon * 

26, Lord Leighton * 

27. General Gordon . 


28. William and Frederick, “Miseonaks 


Melbourne 
29. Captain Westcott 
30. Bishop Middleton (Calcutta) 
31. Captain Burges . : 
32. General Thomas Dundas 
33. Captain Robert Faulkner 
34, f. M. W. Tomer* . - 
35- Sir John Stainert . . 
36. Sir Arthur Sullivan * 
37. Charles Robert Cockerell * 
38. Bishop Creighton * : 
39. Dean Donne + 
40. Archbishop Temple 


41. Holman Hunt’s picture, ‘‘ The Light of the World.” 


* Buried in the Crypt. 


.: es Mee Oh ee 


Date of 


death. 


1852 
1805 
1805 
1801 
1809 
1790 
1799 
1792 
1810 
1823 
1815 
1815 
1801 
1860 
1794 
1842 
1833 
1859 
1868 
1857 
1884 
1890 
1896 
1885 
1846 
1855 
1798 
1822 
1797 
1794 
1795 
1851 
1901 
1900 
1863 
I9OI 
1631 

1903 
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Sculptor. 


| Stevens. 


Flaxman. 
Rossi. 
Westmacott. 
Bacon, jun. 
Rossi. 
Flaxman. 
Rossi. 
Westmacott. 
Baily. 
Gahazan. 
Theed & Baily. 
Rossi. 
Adams. 
Bacon. 
Baily. 
Behnes. 
Theed. 
Williamson. 
Richmond. 
Woolner. 
Bodley. 
Brock. 
Boehm, 


Marochetti. 


Banks. 

Lough, 

Banks. 

Bacon, jun. 
Rossi. 
Macdowell. 
Pegram. 

John Goscomb, 
Cockerell. 
Thornycroft. 
Nicholas Stone. 
Pomeroy, 


+ On the opposite wall is a tablet with list of the organists of the 


Cathedral from 1540. 
t Buried in the old Cathedral. 
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short transepts, and deep-stalled choir, forming a 
Latin cross, St. Paul’s is based on a medieval plan 
of arrangement. It is a Gothic building in a classic 
dress. A glance at the ground plan will show that 
it resembles an Anglo-Gothic church of the largest 
class, except only in the breadth and fewness of its 
bays or compartments, of which there are four to 
the nave (the westernmost one wider than the rest) 
and, if we are to include the square-headed bay 
behind the reredos, the same number to the choir. 
The transepts have one bay each. 

For one thing, it is perhaps fortunate that the 
projections northward and southward of the western 
end were forced on the architect, for while they 
answer the purpose of chapels they are expedients 
for elongating and giving prominence to the west 
front, which is 180 feet in breadth. 

Leaving the exterior for the present, we will enter 
the Cathedral by one of the smaller western doors, 
or, if it be a fine, warm day in summer, by the great 
central door, whose mighty valves we shall find 
thrown open to their utmost width, revealing the 
dim perspective of the interior. Taking our stand 
just inside the great door, we shall note how much 
the extreme western portion of the church gains in 
dignity by reason of its being unencumbered by 
chairs or benches. Turning round, we may examine 
the composition of the west end; and very gran- 
diose it is. A doorway, carried up square, with a 
semicircular head filled with sculpture, is flanked 
by four noble fluted pilasters of the Corinthian 
order. Above the cornice is an iron balustrade, 
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richly wrought and gilded, and carried also over 
the first bay north and south. This was part of 
Wren’s original design. Quite lately the balustrade 
has been continued over the cornice all round the 
church, and with excellent effect. This addition 
was the gift of Mr. Somers Clarke, sometime 
Surveyor to the Fabric. The painted glass in 
the finely proportioned window over the west 
door, representing two scenes in the Conversion of 
St. Paul, was the first inserted in the Cathedral. It 
was the gift of Mr. Thomas Brown of the great 
publishing firm of Longmans, and was unveiled on 
March 4, 1867.1 The design was that of Mr. F. C. 
Penrose, at that time the Surveyor of St. Paul’s, 
while Mr. Charles Winston, an acknowledged autho- 
rity on stained glass, superintended the colouring. 
Although classical and in keeping with the archi- 
tecture of the Cathedral, the window tends, like all 
other glass of Munich manufacture, to transmute 
glass-painting into the production, so to speak, of 
translucent porcelain. Inspected closely from the 
broad gallery immediately in front of it, this window 
appears coarse and heavy in execution ; but viewed 
from the floor in the morning, and, during a fine 
sunset, from the entrance to the choir, it looks 
remarkably well. The windows over the two smaller 
west doors were filled with stained glass about the 
same time. That over the south door represents 
St. Peter, that over the north one St. Paul. They 


1 Mr, Thomas Brown had attended the Cathedral services from boy- 
hood. He died at an advanced age, March 24, 1869, bequeathing 
£20,000 to the Booksellers’ Provident Retreat, King’s Langley. 
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were the gifts respectively of the Rev. Dr. Vivian 
(Minor Canon from 1816 to 1876), and F. H. Vernon, 
Esq. The original artists in 1867 were those clever 
amateurs, the Rev. A. Sutton and Mr. F. Sutton, to 
whom Lincoln Cathedral owes so much of its vitreous 
decoration, but ten years later Messrs. Clayton and 
Bell reset the figures, introducing great improve- 
ments into their architectural accessories. They 
rank as the most successful windows in the 
Cathedral, and should be especially viewed at 
sunset. 

The general effect of the western unencumbered 
space is strikingly grand and dignified, particularly 
when the west door is thrown open and letting in a 
flood of light.! Here the arches opening from the 
central space into the aisles, and thence into the 
North and South Chapels, spring from detached 
columns of the Composite order, which give an idea 
of the enchanting effect that would have resulted 
from an occasional employment of such members 
(in the smailer order) elsewhere, as is done through- 
out St. Peter's at Rome. Another fine feature in 
this western bay is the manner in which Wren has 
set it back, slightly beyond the line of the other 
three in the nave, thus accentuating, as it were, this 
particular part of the Cathedral. On the keystones 
of all the arches in the bays of the nave, choir, and 
transepts will be observed Wren’s favourite device 
of three cherubs’ heads. 

On our right, looking eastward, is the Chapel fitted 


1 When the west door is standing open the picturesque effect of the 
coupled columns of the portico should be noticed. 
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up in 1906 for the use of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. The altarpiece is strictly in keeping 
with the architecture, and the suspended banners of 
the knights impart pleasing touches of colour. The 
Bishop of London originally had his Consistory Court 
and held his Visitations in this Chapel. In the early 
"seventies it was the place selected for Alfred Stevens’ 
magnificent monument of the Duke of Wellington, 
removed in 1892, with great advantage to its beauty, 
to the third bay of thenave. The space thus vacated 
was then converted into a Baptistery, until prepara- 
tions began for the fitting up of the Chapel for the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, when the font 
was removed to the western aisle of the south 
transept. 

On our left is a Chapel of similar dimensions. This, 
originally known as the Prayer Chapel, and later 
on as the North-west Chapel, has recently been 
dedicated to St. Dunstan, from the circumstance of 
a chapel in the old Cathedral bearing that appella- 
tion. It was first used for service on February 1, 
1698. Here, on its opening, Matins were said 
every day at 6, from Lady Day to Michaelmas, and 
at 7 from Michaelmas to Lady Day, together with 
Evensong at 6 all the year round. These plainly 
read offices were supplementary to the two daily 
choral services ordered by Bishop Compton at his 
Visitation in 1694 to be sung in the choir at Io and 3. 
Dr. Van Mildert, when Dean of St. Paul’s (1820-6), 
altered the hour of early Matins to 7 in summer 
and 8 in winter. The 6 o'clock Evensong was 
ordered to be discontinued by Bishop Gibson at 
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his Visitation in 1724. On January I, 1877, a daily 
celebration of the Holy Communion at 8 A.M. was 
begun in this Chapel, and Matins transferred to a 
Chapel then just fitted up in the eastern portion of 
the Crypt. This early morning service was given 
up in 1901. At Easter 1874 a short evening service 
at 8, on the model of the ancient office of Compline, 
was begun in this Chapel. Some five years later it 
was removed to the Crypt Chapel, but, like the early 
Matins, it has since Igor been discontinued. Since 
December 1881 a short service daily at 1.15 has 
been held in the North-west Chapel. During Lent 
(Saturdays excepted) this midday office is trans- 
ferred to the Dome, where there is a sermon by a 
selected preacher. An old periodical called The 
Dutch Mirror, published in the reign of Queen Anne, 
informs us that the shopkeepers and residents in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard were wont to rise before six, 
and by that hour were at their devotions on the 
marble floor of the Cathedral. 

Since its opening the North-west Chapel has re- 
ceived many embellishments, as well as ameliora- 
tions in its altar fittings. The solitary window has 
been filled with painted glass by Hardman, in 
memory of Dean Mansel (d. 1871). “‘ In its inscrip- 
tion,’ says Canon Newbolt, ‘“‘ we may detect the 
somewhat unusual but, to those who knew Dean 
Mansel, most appropriate allusion to the hAzlaritas 
indols ejus, for he was eminently one who knew 
the true value of Bishop Hackett’s well-known pre- 
cept, ‘Serve Gop and be cheerful.’’’ The window 
represents the incredulity of St. Thomas. In the 


The Chapel of St. Michael and St. George 
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semicircular recess at the western end is a mosaic 
by Salviati, representing the Risen Saviour, which 
has been much criticised. It is in memory of Arch- 
deacon Hale (d. 1870). Over the altar is another 
mosaic, an adaptation of one of Raphael’s frescoes. 
The altar steps are of white Spanish dolomite and 
other marbles, and there is a handsome white-marble 
credence. Those who are interested in Church 
needlework should ask to see the magnificent frontal 
with which the altar is vested only on the great 
festivals. It was designed in 1902 by Mr. Edmund 
Hunter, and executed at his weaving works at 
Haslemere. 

In the finely proportioned screens of oak, separat- 
ing both North-west and South-west Chapels from 
the aisles, some of Grinling Gibbons’ best work may 
be seen. Notice should also be taken of the wrought- 
iron railings and gates in front of these screens. They 
were the work of one Robinson, who was engaged 
by Wren in 1697. The fine leaf-shaped spikes on 
hollow balls fashioned by the hammer, the latter 
from sheet iron, and the more massive standards 
between, are excellent work in the English spirit. 
Robinson also made the iron stanchions for the 
windows throughout the church, and the “ Items 
of Expenditure” show that he was employed until 
1711. From the roof of the North-west Chapel is 
suspended a handsome “branch,” or chandelier, of 
brass, holding sixteen wax lights.' At regular 
intervals from the roofs of the north and south 


1 Among Wren’s original drawings for St. Paul’s is a sketch of part 
of a chandelier inscribed, ‘‘ Chandelier pour la Eglise de S* Paul, 
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aisles of the nave hang smaller and less ornate 
‘““branches”’ of the same material, holding four 
lights apiece. These, of late years reburnished, 
have a charming effect, and appear to give extra 
length to the vista. This is noticeable immediately 
on entering the Cathedral by one of the smaller 
western doors. 

Should one happen to arrive at the Cathedral 
during the hours of morning or afternoon service, 
the distant effect of the music (greatly enhanced 
by the acoustic properties of the building) as heard 
standing by the gates of either the North-west or 
South-west Chapels is inexpressibly beautiful. To 
the mind of the present writer it has no rival in 
Christendom. Or perchance the magnificent organ 
may be pouring forth its solemn notes of dismissal 
in some grand chorus of Handel, fugue of Bach, or 
sonata of Mendelssohn ; or it may be in one of those 
grand extemporaneous effusions of which the present 
distinguished organist of St. Paul’s is so profound 
and skilful an executant. 

In the second bay westward on the south side 
stood until 1892 the Font—a plain bowl of marble 
on a pedestal, more remarkable perhaps for its 
size than the elegance of its design. The cir- 
cumstances of its removal from this position have 
already been noticed. The successive coats of 


Londres, Octob. 21, 1697.” Though in French, the writing is similar 
to that on the other drawings. This would lead one to suppose that it 
was to have been made abroad. The large brass chandeliers still to be 
seen in many of our old churches are said to be of Flemish manu- 
facture. : 
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yellow warts with which it had been bedaubed 
have for some years been removed, as well as the 
ponderous cover somewhat resembling that of a 
soup-tureen. This cover had been cemented down, 
thus precluding baptism. On its removal to the 
south transept the font was for the first time pro- 
vided with a drain, and baptism can now be 
administered at it (according to the Rubric) 
decently. The maker of this font was Francis Bird. 
In the “Items of Expenditure”’ it is called “ the 
new marble font,’’ and on December 31, 1726, 
£354, 13s. 10d. was disbursed forit. It may have been 
an afterthought, or it may have taken the place of a 
temporary font, if the word “new” in the Cathe- 
dral accounts is to be read in its literal sense. Until 
February 2, 1875, it had never been used. On that 
day Bishop Claughton (Canon in residence) baptized 
in it his grandchild, Francis William Douglas. Since 
that date it has been frequently used for bap- 
tisms in the families of those connected with the 
Cathedral. 

In walking up either of the aisles the visitor 
should place himself in one of the semicircular 
recesses beneath the windows and remark the views 
across the nave, eastward or westward ; they are as 
picturesque as those to be obtained in any medieval 
cathedral. Indeed, on inspecting the building, in- 
side or out, one rarely fails to find fresh beauties 
whether of prospect or detail. 

In the south aisle of the nave hangs the larger and 
later edition of Holman Hunt’s famous picture, 
“The Light of the World.” It was bought several 
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years ago by the Right Hon. Charles Booth, the 
statistician, and sent by him to visit the principal 
cities of the Colonies all round the world. It was 
placed in its present position by the unanimous 
agreement of the Dean and Chapter, the painter 
and the donor, in June 1908. In a handsome gold 
frame consonant with the architecture, it makes a 
real addition to the interest and attractiveness of 
the Cathedral. The distinguished artist died in 
September 1910, and on the 12th, after cremation, 
his ashes were interred in the Cathedral Crypt. 

A door on the right of the ambulatory, or passage 
leading from the south aisle to the dome, conducts 
to the Whispering Gallery and other parts of the 
church, admission being obtained on payment of a 
small fee. To the right and left of this door and 
opposite are marble tablets on which are inscribed 
the names of the Bishops of London from the fourth 
century to the present time. In corresponding 
positions in the ambulatory on the north side, the 
Deans of St. Paul’s from the time of the Conquest 
in 1066 are similarly tabulated. 


IV. THE MONUMENTS 


The monuments with their allegorical groups, and 
the statues in honour of the illustrious dead, which 
line the walls of the nave and transepts, add materi- 
ally to the interest of the Cathedral in the mind 
of the average visitor. Unfortunately, as works 
of art they are, generally speaking, of little value. 
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Sydney Smith used to observe that they exemplify 
(with a very few exceptions) every fault in sculp- 
ture which the diligent student ought to avoid. 
Those from the chisel of Chantrey are almost the 
only exceptions. The tablet by this eminent artist 
to Colonel Cadogan, who was mortally wounded 
at the battle of Vittoria, and that by the same 
to the memory of Major-General Bowes—the 
former in the east ambulatory of the south 
transept, and the latter in a corresponding posi- 
tion in the north transept—are by far the finest 
and most touching in the whole collection. Com- 
pared with these the cold decorations with which 
most of the others are encumbered hardly affect the 
heart or the imagination more than do the flourishes 
of a writing-master. Even Flaxman in his monu- 
ment to Lord Nelson, now in the south transept, 
surrendered himself to the then prevailing affecta- 
tion, and although the statue of the hero of Trafalgar 
is characteristic and expressive, the miscellaneous 
assemblage of sea-gods, and lions, and Britannias, 
and sailor-boys on the pedestal is a mere chaos of 
absurdities, and surely as insipid in effect as it is 
extravagant in conception. There is considerable 
truth and vigour in the statues of John Howard and 
Dr. Johnson, both by Bacon, and in those of Lord 
Heathfield, Henry Hallam, Dr. Babington, J. M. W. 
Turner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Sir William 
Jones. Unlike the masses of Georgian masonry 
which encumber and disfigure the Abbey at West- 
minster—many of them, as Charles Lamb once 
remarked, “inscribed with a farrago of false thoughts 
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and nonsense ’’—the monuments in St. Paul’s, it 
must certainly be confessed, are in no way obtru- 
sive; no architectural details have been sacrificed 
to make way for them, and they harmonise with 
the style of the building. Nothing else in this way 
could have been done at the time of their erection. 
In a later and much more ecclesiastical spirit are 
conceived the altar-tombs, with recumbent effigies, 
of Bishops Blomfield and Jackson and of Dean 
Milman, in the south aisle of the choir; of Canon 
Liddon, in the Chapel behind the High Altar; and 
of General Gordon and Lord Leighton, in the north 
aisle of the nave; to say nothing of Alfred Stevens’ 
magnificent monument to the Duke of Wellington, 
the motif of which appears to have been an altar- 
tomb by Matteo Carmero in the Church of SS. Gio- 
vanni e Paulo at Venice. The statue of John 
Howard close to the gate of the south choir aisle 
was the first monument placed in the Cathedral. 
It was “thrown open to public inspection” Feb- 
ruary 23, 1796. That of Dr. Johnson, in a corre- 
sponding position on the north, was the next to be 
erected. In 1872 the plinths, or pedestals on which 
many of the monuments stood, were lowered to the 
extent of from 20 to 24 inches. The cause of this 
movement on the part of the Dean and Chapter 
was that the colossal monuments and statues on 
their tall pedestals not only wearied the eyes and 
necks of those who c: me to study them, but were 
also found to dwarf the fine proportions of the 
interior of the building. In addition to this a 
further improvement was effected by the removal 


The Wellington Monument, by Alfred Stevens 
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of the unsightly and heavy iron railings and 
spikes with which the monuments and statues were 
formerly surrounded—a process most appropriate 
certainly in the case of John Howard, who, having 
spent his whole life in the effort to uncage his fellow- 
creatures, after death stood for more than half a 
century surrounded with railings, which resembled 
nothing so much as a cage. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of these 
pages, to give a detailed description of every monu- 
ment in the Cathedral. For such the visitor is 
referred to Miss Hackett’s Popular Account of St. 
Paul's ; to G. L. Smyth’s Monuments of St. Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbey (1839); to The Companion 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, by E. M. Cummings, many 
years Dean’s verger (Ist edition, 1840 ; 35th, 1869) ; 
and to the Rev. Lewis Gilbertson’s Authorised Guide 
(1907). The descriptions in Miss Hackett’s book 
were supplied to the authoress in several instances 
by the sculptors themselves, e.g. Bacon, Bailey, 
Banks, Chantrey, Flaxman, Kendrick, Rossi, and 
Westmacott. Many of these descriptions, together 
with the autograph letters accompanying them, are 
now in the possession of the present writer. In 
some cases a pencil sketch of the statue or monu- 
ment was enclosed. 

Decidedly the best of the monuments erected in 
St. Paul’s during the earlier part of the last century 
was that of Reginald Heber, the zealous missionary 
Bishop of Calcutta, who was in the full career of 
active usefulness at the time of his sudden death at 
Trichinopoly in 1826, having worn the mitre only 
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three years. He was the first to attempt to write 
systematically a sequence of hymns suitable to the 
Church’s seasons. Among these are such favourites 


as ‘‘ Hosanna to the living Lord!” “ The Son of 
God goes forth to war,”’ “ Brightest and best of the 
sons of the morning!” “ By cool Siloam’s shady 


rill,” “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty!” 
and the missionary hymn, “ From Greenland’s icy 
mountains.’’ The monument is from the chisel of 
Chantrey, and represents the prelate in his robes, 
kneeling on a cushion in the attitude of prayer, with 
his right hand placed on his breast and his left 
“resting on the Sacred Volume. On the pedestal, in 
alto-relievo, he is represented in the act of confirming 
two natives who are kneeling before him. Beneath 
the inscription his beautiful hymn in memory of his 
brother, beginning ‘“‘ Thou art gone to the grave,” 
is appositely given. Another poet-bishop, Dr. A. 
Cleveland Coxe of Western New York, attending 
morning service at St. Paul’s on Sunday, May 4, 1851, 
subsequently recorded a description of it in his 
Impressions of England, remarking inter alia, “ On 
my way to the choir I passed the kneeling statue of 
Bishop Heber with a trembling emotion of love and 
admiration.’’ The monument is at the eastern end 
of the south choir aisle, facing the altar. In the 
same aisle, within a marble niche, is the statue of 
John Donne (1573-1631), one of the most famous 
Deans of St. Paul’s. Being asked to sit for his por- 
trait he agreed, on the condition that he was painted 
as in his shroud. This monument was copied from 
the picture. It is the only complete figure which 
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has survived from old St. Paul’s, and bears upon 
it the marks of the fire. For many years it lay 
neglected in the Crypt. Facing it is the statue of 
Dr. Creighton, Bishop of London from 1896 to 1901. 
This statue is the work of Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft, R.A. The Bishop is portrayed standing, 
wearing a cope, with his crozier in his left hand, 
and with his right hand raised in benediction. 
Above, on a mosaic background, are the Bishop’s 
mitre and some books, emblematic of the two sides 
of Dr. Creighton’s career—his devotion to the 
Church and to the study of history. Below the 
emblems is the inscription, “ He tried to write true 
history ’’—a motto which, it is said, the Bishop 
wished to be placed on his monument. As this 
aisle is entered from the dome there will be seen, 
immediately on the right, a small collection of relics 
from Jerusalem, with Latin inscriptions on brass. 
These include a piece of carved stone from the 
Holy City, tessellated pavement from the same City, 
a fragment from Herod’s Temple, and a small piece 
of stone from Mount Calvary. On the pilaster close 
by are gilt brackets for resting the processional 
crosses. The three altar-tombs with recumbent 
effigies in the semicircular recesses of this aisle are 
those of Henry Hart Milman (Dean of St. Paul’s, 
1849-68), by Williamson; Charles James Blom- 
field (Bishop of London, 1828-56), by George Rich- 
mond; and John Jackson, Bishop of London 
(1869-84), by Woolner. Singularly enough Blom- 
field was the first Bishop of London to be com- 
memorated by a monument in the cathedral church 
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of the diocese. The effigy of the prelate, vested 
in his episcopal robes, lies upon a low couch, as if 
stricken down while still engaged in the duties of his 
office. A pastoral staff lies broken by his side. 
The painted glass in the window above shows 
the Bishop’s arms, with his favourite text, “ Vigi- 
lando et orando.”’ This window and the inlaid 
marbles on the walls surrounding the monument 
were the gifts of the committee of the Bishop’s 
memorial. The effigy of Dean Milman is generally 
acknowledged to be a very striking likeness, and the 
visitor will not fail to notice the painful, deathlike 
representation of Bishop Jackson produced by 
Woolner. Above Dean Milman’s monument is a 
memorial in bronze to Frederick Temple, Bishop of 
London from 1884 to 1896, and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The window of Munich 
glass at the east end of the aisle represents the 
Martyrdom of St. Stephen, and is a memorial to 
W. Cotton, Esq. The backs of the oaken choir 
stalls should be examined. Remark the delicately 
wrought iron grills which fill in the upper panels of 
the doors and openings on to the staircases. They 
are by Jean Tijou, to whom we are also indebted for 
the gates fencing off the choir aisles from the dome, 
and also for those leading into the Chapel behind 
the reredos. The Corinthian pillars ornamenting 
the stall backs are beautifully proportioned, and of 
great elegance is the balustrade surmounting the 
whole. 

The north choir aisle contains no monuments and 
is not open to visitors. The recess under the middle 
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window is used as a robing-place for the chorister 
boys. In the westernmost recess is kept a small but 
sweet-toned organ by Willis, which has more than 
once proved useful in cases of emergency. One of 
the compartments at the back of the stalls is used 
as a library for the Cathedral music. The western- 
most doorway gives access to the organ-loft, and 
other doorways open on to the staircases leading to 
the closets and galleries over the stalls. Wren’s 
finely proportioned window at the end of this aisle 
has been filled with painted glass by Messrs. Powell, 
from a design by Sir William Richmond. It is 
in memory of Lord Carnarvon, and represents St. 
Paul preaching at Athens. The small door on 
the extreme left forms an eastern communication 
with the Crypt. 


V. THE INTERIOR 


Leaving the choir proper for the present, we will 
return to the body of the Cathedral. Taking our 
stand in the centre of the dome, we may observe 
the stately terminations of the north and south 
transepts. In each case four magnificent fluted 
pilasters of the Corinthian order support the entab- 
lature and cornice, the upper story being pierced 
by a finely proportioned square-headed window. 
A door within the central intercolumniation gives 
access to the portico. The window at the extremity 
of each transept has been filled with stained glass, 
given by the late Duke of Westminster. The 
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artists were Messrs. Powell. Seen from the gallery 
over the cornice the colouring is most rich and 
gorgeous, but the result from below is disappointing. 
The general effect is “ washy ” and indistinct, and 
there is what a musician would call a distressing 
want of accent. To calculate the effect his work 
must produce from a great distance rarely seems to 
enter into the mind of an artist in stained glass. A 
theatrical scene-painter invariably does far better. 
In the northern window are figured the twelve 
primary bishops who introduced, or restored after 
lapse, Christianity, after the coming of the English, 
including Augustine, Mellitus, Cedd (or Chad), 
Birinus, Theodore of Tarsus, and Erkenwald. In 
the southern window are twelve kings who co- 
operated with and supported these prelates, as 
Ethelbert, Cynegils, Canwaleh, Sabert, Sigebert, 
and Sebba. 

As we stand beneath the dome we notice eight 
huge piers or “responds.” These, flanked in the 
lower story by pilasters at their angles, thus form- 
ing shallow panels or recesses, abut on the dome 
from the nave, choir, and transepts. Those con- 
necting the dome with the choir are now concealed 
by the organ and part of the stalls. The upper 
panels of those at the junction of the dome with 
the transepts are filled with monumental tablets 
in alto-rehevo, and the lower ones with groups of 
statuary. These eight piers serve to strengthen the 
dome, which is additionally supported by four 
bastion-like adjuncts, all continued to the height 
of about 100 feet from the ground. Of these 
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bastions the south-western one contains the stairs 
leading to the upper parts of the church, while the 
other three are apportioned as vestries: that on 
the south-east to the Dean, Canons, and Pre- 
bendaries; that on the north-east to the Minor 
Canons; and that on the north-west to the Lord 
Mayor. The construction of eight openings under 
the dome instead of four has the advantage of 
superior lightness; it affords striking and pictur- 
esque views in various directions, and gives greater 
unity to the whole area of the building. Wren very 
judiciously gave the preference to an octagon (as 
at Ely) in place of a square for the base of his dome 
in the area of the church, as thereby the projection 
of the pendentives—that is, the spandrels or trian- 
gular spaces between the arch-headed walls—is con- 
siderably reduced. Above the cornice of the 
Whispering Gallery a tall circular blank wall or 
“drum ’’ rises up to support the order immediately 
under the dome. This order is Composite, and its 
periphery or circumference is divided into eight 
portions of three intercolumniations each, pierced 
for windows. Each of these divisions is separated 
from that adjoining it by a solid pier, one inter- 
columniation wide, decorated with a niche. Within 
the eight niches were placed, some twenty years 
ago, statues representing the four Western Fathers 
and the four Eastern Fathers of the Church. These 
are strongly held in position, as they not only in 
appearance but also in reality lean slightly forward. 
Round the “drum” of the dome—which, by the 
way, would look all the better for a scraping of the 
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stonework—runs the Whispering Gallery, and here, 
after ascending a tedious flight of shallow steps from 
the floor of the church, we may imagine ourselves 
arrived. This Gallery is invariably regarded with 
peculiar interest, both in respect to its situation 
and from the nature of its construction. It derives 
its name from the circumstance, extraordinary to 
the unlearned but easily explained by the philo- 
sopher, of its causing the slightest sound to be heard 
that is made within its area. The least whisper on 
one side appears as if it were close to the ear on the 
other. The shutting of a door, resounding through 
the place like a clap of thunder or the discharge of 
heavy artillery, has long been discontinued as an 
absurd and useless exhibition. From this Gallery 
the appearance of the marble pavement of the 
church is very striking and beautiful, and would be 
more so were the chairs removed. The black marble 
used in the pavement is from Polash in the Isle of 
Man, and the white from Purbeck. The black slabs 
form a complete mariner’s compass, exhibiting the 
thirty-two points with the halves and quarters 
complete. A steel engraving in Godwin’s History 
of the Churches of London (1839) represents a view 
from the Whispering Gallery with the iron railing 
removed. The effect is singular. 

Below the Whispering Gallery are the eight great 
spandrels of the dome. In 1864 the first of these 
received its complement of colour—a mosaic picture, 
by Salviati’s process, of Isaiah. This was followed, 
two years later, by a similar picture, that of St. 
Matthew. Since that time the remaining spandrels 
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have been filled. The figures represent the four 
Greater Prophets and the four Evangelists. Those 
of the former are entirely from the pencil of Alfred 
Stevens, and of the latter, St. Matthew and St. John 
are due to the late Mr. G. F. Watts, and those of 
St. Mark and St. Luke to Mr. Britton. As to their 
suitability to St. Paul’s there can be no question 
whatever, executed as they were under the classical 
eye of Mr. F. C. Penrose, who was desirous of keep- 
ing the decorations within the limits which Wren 
might reasonably be supposed to have contemplated. 
Above the circle of Composite pilasters aforesaid 
rises the inner dome, which is of brick, plastered. 
The plastering was covered by Sir James Thornhill 
with eight panels, representing incidents in the life 
of St. Paul. Thornhill in those days stood high in 
his art. ‘“‘ His design was not without boldness of 
conception, vigour, and facility in drawing and 
execution : but the whole was an egregious mistake. 
The cupola, instead of having been brought down 
by dark and heavy figures, ought to have melted 
upwards into light. In truth, to paint a cupola 
nothing less was required than the free, delicate, 
accurate touch, the brilliant colour, the air and 
translucence of Correggio. Instead of lifting the 
sight and thought heavenwards, Thornhill’s work, 
with its opaque and ponderous masses, oppresses, 
and lies like a weight upon the eye and mind.”’! 
By the year 1829, a little over a century after their 
completion, Thornhill’s paintings had become much 


1 Dean Milman, Axnals of St. Pauls. 
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decayed, and their restoration was mooted. The 
great expense of erecting a scaffold sufficient for their 
renovation seems to have been the principal diffi- 
culty, added to the want of artists experienced in 
this department of art. These obstacles appear, 
however, to have been surmounted by Mr. E. T. 
Parris, who completed a model for getting at large 
domes, and who was quite prepared to undertake 
the work. But nothing was done until 1853, when 
Mr. Parris was again called in. He found im 
limine that repainting, not restoration, of Thorn- 
hill’s pictures was indispensable. It was deter- 
mined to carry out the work, and here, on a platform 
160 to 200 feet from the floor of the Cathedral, was 
Mr. Parris pent up for three years in drear loneliness. 
In this work he evinced ingenuity, courage, and 
excellence. The whole undertaking will be found 
described in the columns of the Illustrated London 
News of December 24, 1853, and of August 9, 1856, 
accompanied by some capital woodcuts. It was 
Wren’s wish to see the dome decorated with “rich 
and durable mosaic,’’ and his views on the subject 
were afterwards those of Dean Milman, who appears 
to have regretted the cost and labour expended on 
the restoration of Thornhill’s pictures. 

One of the most elegant applications of science 
ever perhaps introduced into a building is the conical 
wall, between the inner and outer domes, upon which 
the stone lantern of enormous weight is supported. 
This was truly the thought of a master. Longman, 
in his book, The Three Cathedrals dedicated to St. 
Paul, gives (p. 176) a woodcut showing, in sections, 
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the inner and outer domes, with the conical wall. 
J. P. Malcolm, in the account of St. Paul’s in his 
Londinium Redivivum, published in 1803, observes : 
“The interval between the dome and the cone is 
inconceivably hot on a clear summer’s day; and I 
do not doubt but that chickens might be hatched 
there in a warm season.” 

In ascending to the external and internal Golden 
or Upper Galleries, it is necessary to pass first into 
the Stone Gallery at the base of the dome. Viewed 
from thence the gigantic height (11 feet) of the 
statues of the Apostles on the pediments of the west 
front and transepts, and the outlines of the two airy 
and beautiful campaniles or west end towers are 
very striking. The inner Golden Gallery is at the 
apex of the dome, the outer one at the base of the 
lantern. The stairs to these Galleries pass imme- 
diately under the outer dome. With the object of 
giving additional strength to the walls supporting 
the dome, Wren inserted a strong iron chain in a 
channel in the stone, weighing 95 cwt. 3 qrs. 23 lbs., 
strongly linked together at every 10 feet, and the 
whole channel filled up with lead. From the Stone 
and outer Golden Galleries a view is obtained of the 
metropolis and the surrounding country, as far as 
the smoke will allow the eye to penetrate; but, 
except at an early hour in the morning, the atmos- 
phere at a short distance is generally thick and 
obscure. The greater part of the City, however, 
and so much of the river as passes through it, may 
usually be very clearly seen. The ascent, formerly 
toilsome and tedious (a great part of it being per- 
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fectly dark), is now rendered quite easy by means 
of commodious iron staircases and the electric light. 

The young, the aspiring, the new to London, can 
seldom be restrained from ascending into the Ball, 
an accomplishment effected by means of almost 
perpendicular ladders. Persons of nervous minds 
are not recommended to undertake this ascent. 
There is really little to repay one for the trouble. 
A book is kept in this airy elevation in which visitors 
are invited to inscribe their names. The Ball, 
although it appears very diminutive from the street, 
is capable of containing eight or ten people, and it 
weighs 5600 lbs. The original Ball and Cross “ for 
the Lantern ”’ were made by Andrew Niblett, copper- 
smith, in 1713. They weighed 94 cwt. 3 qrs. 12 lbs. 
Niblett, who was master of the copper mills at 
Mitcham, Surrey, died August 17, 1736. Both Ball 
and Cross, having become decayed, were renewed 
in 1821 under the direction of Mr. C. R. Cockerell, 
the then Cathedral Surveyor. The Cross, which is 
solid, weighs 3360 Ibs. 

While these ornaments were in course of renewal, 
an observatory was erected on top of the scaffolding 
by Thomas Hornor, a land surveyor, who originally 
planned the Colosseum, formerly in Regent’s Park. 
From this observatory he drew, with mathemati- 
cal accuracy, a series of sketches for a panoramic 
view of London and the surrounding country. So 
thoroughly correct was the detail in every portion 
of the work that not only the architectural char- 
acter of the public buildings was faithfully preserved, 
but the houses in the lines of streets were so minutely 
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portrayed that the distinctive peculiarities of each 
were immediately recognised. Throughout the 
summer of 1821 the work was carried on without 
the intermission of a single day ; and in order that 
the operations might proceed before the smoke began 
to ascend, it was necessary to visit the observatory 


The Observatory above the Dome, 1821 


at three in the morning. On entering the Cathedral 
at this early hour, the stillness which prevailed in the 
streets, contrasted with their midday bustle, was 
only surpassed by the more solemn and sepulchral 
stillness of the vast Cathedral itself. But not less 
impressive was the development at that time of the 
immense scene from its lofty summit, whence was 
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frequently beheld ‘“‘ The forest of London ” without 
any indication of animated existence. It was inter- 
esting to mark the gradual symptoms of return- 
ing life, until the rising sun vivified the whole into 
activity, bustle, and business. On one occasion the 
night was passed in the observatory for the purpose 
of meeting the first glimpse of day, but the cold 
was so intense as to preclude any wish to repeat the 
experiment. In high winds the creaking and 
whistling of the scaffolding resembled those of a 
ship labouring in a storm; and once Mr. Hornor’s 
observatory was torn from its fastenings and turned 
partly over the edge of the platform, part of the 
circular framework of heavy planks erected above 
the gallery for the prevention of accidents being 
carried over the housetops to a considerable dis- 
tance. Hornor subsequently published his ‘“‘ View 
of London.” The original ‘ View,’ finished by 
E. T. Parris and his assistants, was exhibited at the 
Colosseum in 1829. It covered 46,000 square feet, 
or more than an acre and a half of canvas. Hornor 
also issued a prospectus giving a very interesting 
account of his work, together with four engravings, 
which included a large folding plate, showing the 
Cathedral in section from crypt to cross, every step 
in the ascent to the observatory being accurately 
delineated. In1848 another observatory or “‘ crow’s- 
nest ’’ was erected over the cross, this time for the 
purpose of an Ordnance Survey of London and its 
environs. The Illustrated London News of June 24, 
1848, had an interesting description of this, with 
three good woodcuts. The total height from the 
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pavement of the Cathedral to the top of the cross 
is 365 feet. 

On his way to the upper regions of the Cathedral 
the visitor, before he reaches the Whispering 
Gallery, will turn aside and, entering a door on 
the right-hand side of the staircase, will proceed 
westward to the Library, along a gallery over the 
south aisle of the nave. Here the wall of the great 
central aisle will be noticed on the right, and cross- 
ing it at intervals from this the flying buttresses 
which resist the thrust of the great central vaulting ; 
the buttresses being marked from the outside by the 
screen wall rising on the left to the height of the 
central nave, and which externally forms the upper 
order of the building. The stone corbels supporting 
the great beams of the roof in the western part of 
this gallery are very prominent and almost medieval 
in their character. Upon the walls some experi- 
mental designs for the mosaic decoration of the 
Cathedral by Sir Edward Poynter and Lord Leighton 
are displayed. The old eighteenth-century leaden 
cisterns, several with good ornamentation, are pre- 
served here, together with a number of carved frag- 
ments from old St. Paul’s discovered from time to 
time, and carefully arranged in order of date. Here 
too, going alas! to rack and ruin, are the fine 
railings of brass which fenced in the lectern when it 
stood in the choir—a melancholy instance of the 
neglect and indifference with which articles of 
interest and value have too often been treated in 
this cathedral. 


1 See the sectional view in Longman’s 7hree Cathedrals, p. 186. 
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A finely proportioned doorway on the left opens 
into the Library, a noble and spacious room com- 
mensurate with the Chapel of St. Michael and 
St. George below. It is lined with oak cases and 
surrounded by a gallery, approached from the 
floor by a newel staircase.’ Henry Compton, Bishop 
of London during the entire time of the rebuilding 
of the Cathedral, was the founder of the present 
Library. His portrait, said to be by Sir James 
Thornhill, adorns the eastern wall. The Great Fire 
destroyed a large part of the old collection of books. 
Among the archives, however, remain over 2000 
documents in MS. relating to St. Paul’s and dating 
back to the eleventh century. Bishop Compton 
bequeathed no less than 1892 volumes to form the 
nucleus of a collection. Partly by gift and partly 
by purchase, the books of Dr. Thomas Mangey, 
Prebendary of Durham, and of his son, the Rev. 
John Mangey, Prebendary of Twyford in St. Paul’s, 
were acquired in 1783. There is an enormous col- 
lection of over 10,000 pamphlets. These include 
6348 separate tracts gathered together by Bishop 
Sumner, who presided over the diocese of Winchester 
from 1827 to 1869, having previously been, for one 
year, Dean of St. Paul’s and Bishop of Llandaff; and 
the 1405 tracts collected by Archdeacon Hale, 
together with the smaller but yet important col- 
lection made by Dr. W. J. Irons, Prebendary of 
Newington in St. Paul’s from 1860 to 1883, and pre- 
sented to the Library by his widow. The printed 


1 That is, a spiral staircase of stone winding round a pillar. 
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books number Pout 10,446, and the separate 
pamphlets (collected into volumes) 10,730, making 
a gross total of about 21,176. The collection 
of drawings and engravings of St. Paul’s is 
probably unique. The carving of the cantilevers 
or brackets supporting the gallery should be 
especially observed. It was the work of Jonathan 
Maine in March 1708. In December 1709 the 
remarkable parquetry floor was constructed by 
Charles Hopson. The glass case in the centre 
of the room contains sulphur casts of seals of 
the Bishops of London, the Dean and Chapter, 
the Minor Canons and others; autograph sig- 
natures of the sovereigns, Charles I, Charles II, 
James II, Mary II, William III, George III, and 
Victoria ; of Archbishops Cranmer, Laud, Sheldon, 
Sancroft, Sterne; Bishops Juxon, Henchman, 
Compton ; of such literary men as Casaubon, Isaak 
. Walton, Hamon l’Estrange, and Dr. Bentley; and 
last, but by no means least, that of Sir Christopher 
Wren. Among the miscellaneous objects of interest 
exhibited are a collection of medals relating to 
St. Paul’s ; a small plastic model of Woolner’s ceno- 
taph to Bishop Jackson in the south choir aisle ; 
a cast of the Tonsure Plate used by the clergy of 
St. Paul’s in the thirteenth century, the original being 
in the British Museum; a chained book; a MS. 
Psalter of the fourteenth century; a MS. Proces- 
sionale of 1497 ; an Antwerp Missal of 1540 ; Bishop 
Compton’s superbly bound copy of St. Clemens 
Alexandrinus; and the Treatises of Avicenna, a 


fourteenth-century MS. in Latin, which certainly 
2D 
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belonged to old St. Paul’s.1. The whole of the manu- 
script music used in the choir and organ-loft before 
the days of cheap printed scores and vocal parts 
is preserved here. The collection was carefully 
catalogued and indexed in 1883-4 by Mr. Henry 
King, some time a member of the choir. The 
musical autographs comprise an anthem by Dr. 
Blow, “* Blessed is the man,” scored for strings and 
trumpets; Sir John Goss’s famous anthem, “O 
taste and see,” dated “2nd Jany. 1863,” and Sir 
George Martin’s masterly Te Deum, in the key of 
A major, composed for the Diamond Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria, June 22, 1897. There is a large 
collection of miscellaneous church music in manu- 
script, formerly the property of Granville Sharp, the 
philanthropist (d. 1813), and bequeathed by him for 
the use of the choir. Sharp, when he resided in the 
Old Jewry, was a regular attendant at St. Paul’s, 
being devotedly attached to the Cathedral service. 
Some of the volumes have his interesting Ex lbris, 
or book-plate. In the Library is exhibited the cast 
of a Danish monumental stone with a runic in- 
scription, found in August 1852 at the south-east 
corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. The inscription 
has since been deciphered by Dr. Browne, Bishop of 
Bristol, sometime Canon-residentiary of St. Paul’s, 
and Disney Professor of Archeology at Cambridge. 
Here also may be seen Francis Bird’s model for the 
pediment of the west front of the Cathedral, and a 
model of the Cross and Ball made by Mr. Cockerell 


1 See Dugdale’s Héstory of St. Pauls, ed. 1818, p. 393. 
® The original stone is in the Guildhall Museum. 
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in 1825. All these exhibits are clearly and concisely 
explained by Mr. Emerton, the courteous and well- 
informed attendant, especially to visitors whom he 
finds intelligently interested. Under the super- 
intendence of the present librarian, the Rev. W. P. 
Besley, Minor Canon, the Library is in excellent 
order. It is open for use to members of the Cathe- 
dral, or to any introduced by the librarian or by 
any of the Cathedral clergy. A certain sum is 
annually appropriated from the Cathedral funds for 
the maintenance and enlargement of the collection. 
The story of the Library has been graphically (it 
need hardly be added, lovingly) told by Dr. Simpson 
in his book Gleanings from Old St. Paul’s, and in the 
Preface to his Catalogue printed in 1893. From 
1862 until his death in 1897, Dr. Simpson held the 
post of librarian. As Dean Gregory has well ob- 
served, ‘“‘ It was with him a labour of love to reduce 
the Library from the state of disorder in which it 
was reported to have been, into a condition of per- 
fect order and arrangement.’ 

After seeing the Library, those who have a special 
permit may pay a visit to the Geometrical Staircase 
and Trophy Room. The Geometrical Staircase, in 
the south-west tower, is a flight of 110 stone steps, 
the construction of which is so ingenious that they 
hang as it were to the wall without any visible 
support, resting on the lowest step. There is a 
finely wrought iron railing, and the visitor should 
descend the staircase in order to inspect the mag- 
nificent design of the standard which surmounts the 
stone niche towards its foot. This staircase is sup- 
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posed to have been originally intended as a private 
way to the Library—doors at the foot opening into 
the Cathedral and Churchyard—and is said to have 
been the first of its kind constructed in England. 
There are some smaller examples in certain early 
eighteenth-century London houses. 

A door almost facing that of the Geometrical Stair- 
case opens on to the spacious gallery over the western 
entrance. This gallery is capable of containing a 
large number of people when extra accommodation 
is required at crowded special services. The vista 
of the Cathedral from this elevation is extremely 
impressive. Opening a corresponding door on the 
north side, we descend a short flight of steps and are 
confronted with Wren’s favourite model, already 
described. This, however, was not its original 
situation. Until 1858, when it was removed for 
exhibition to the South Kensington Museum, it stood 
in the room which by a door on the left of the 
gallery we now enter. This room is over the North- 
west Chapel, and corresponds in size and architec- 
tural detail with the Library. Its original name 
was the “ Model Room.”’ For some time Nelson’s 
trophies, together with the huge lantern suspended 
from the dome,' and the canopy and other funereal 
decorations used at his interment in January 1806 
were exhibited in it, and it then became also known 
as the “ Trophy Room,” which title has clung to it 
ever since. It is now principally used for the re- 
hearsals for great choral festivals and other special 


1 This lantern contained 130 patent lamps of the greatest illumi- 
nating power known in those days. 
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musical services. The chief object of interest is the 
console, or keyboard, of the organ as rebuilt by 
Henry Willis in 1871-2, and removed hither when 
the instrument was almost entirely reconstructed in 
1898. On this keyboard Sir John Stainer played 
from 1872 to 1888. The superb series of drawings 
of old St. Paul’s made by Mr. Edmund B. Ferrey, 
and which gained the prize awarded by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1868, were formerly 
exhibited in this room. They have recently been 
removed to the Library. Several of these drawings, 
engraved on steel, will be found in Longman’s 
volume The Three Cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul. 
They were presented to the Dean and Chapter by 
Mr. Ferrey in March 1874. 

The belfries can only be seen by special permis- 
sion. In the south campanile or tower are the 
famous “Great Bell,” the clock with its familiar 
quarter chimes—which, by the way, we have no 
wish to see replaced by a “Carillon ’’—and the 
bourdon bell, “Great Paul.’”’ The north tower 
contains the old service-bell and the peal of twelve 
bells introduced under the supervision of Dr. (after- 
wards Sir) John Stainer, who was facile princeps 
in the belfry as in the organ-loft. 

The measurements usually set down for the Great 
Bell vary so much that it is well to give them here, 
exactly as furnished to Dr. Simpson by Mr. Penrose 
in March 1882.1 The height inside is 4 ft. 24 in. ; 
the height outside, including the ears, 5 ft. 8} in.; 


! See the chapter ‘‘ Miscellanies” in Dr. Simpson’s book St. Paul's 
and Old City Life. 
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the width at mouth, 6 ft. 9$ in. ; thickness near the 
lip, 52 in. The weight of the clapper is estimated at 
about 100 lbs., that of the hammer 168 lbs., the 
total weight being 92 cwt. 14 lbs. The cost was 
£123. The bell is thus inscribed: “ RICHARD PHELPS 
MADE ME. 1716.” It is struck hourly by the 
hammer of the clock, but otherwise the hammer 
hangs idle, except when its ponderous stroke 
announces the death of a member of the Royal 
Family, a Dean of St. Paul’s, or a Lord Mayor of the 
year. There is an erroneous notion that most of the 
metal was derived from the re-melting of Great Tom 
of Westminster, which from a clock tower that then 
stood near the door of the Hall had sounded the 
hour for 400 years to the Judges of England. This 
bell, so replete with venerable associations, was 
given or, as some say, sold by William III to the 
Cathedral, and was brought there on New Year’s 
Day 1699. It was recast by Philip Wightman 
“at his melting house on Windmill Hill,’ ! but 
speedily broken, in consequence of the Cathedral 
authorities permitting visitors to strike it, on pay- 
ment of a fee, with an iron hammer, and Phelps was 
employed by Sir Christopher Wren to make its fine- 
toned successor. It is remarkably fine and clear 
in its tone, and produces the note A, concert pitch. 
The clock, as already observed, strikes the hours 
upon it, and the sound has been heard at a distance of 
twenty miles. Below the Great Bell are two smaller 
bells, on which the clock (made by Langley Bradley 
in 1708, at a cost of £308) strikes the quarters. In 


* Malcolm, Londinium Redivivum, ili. 117. 
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the same tower hangs the bourdon, “Great Paul.” 
This bell was cast by Messrs. J. Taylor & Co. of 
Loughborough, in 1881, and it arrived at the 
Cathedral on Monday, May 22, 1882. Its weight 
is 16 tons, 14 cwt. 2 qrs. I9 lbs. Thus it is heavier 
than Big Ben, which is between 13 and 14 tons, and 
Great Peter of York, which weighs Io tons, and is 
twice the size of Great Tom of Oxford, and thrice 
that of Great Tom of Lincoln. Indeed it takes a 
very respectable place in the hierarchy of bells. It 
was dedicated, with a special service, on Saturday, 
June 3, 1882. It is rung daily (on weekdays) for 
the service at I.15, and is used as a five-minutes 
bell on Sundays and Holy Days. The note is E flat, 
the upper partials, B flat, E flat, and G, being just 
audible with the sonorous ground-tone. It bears 
the arms of the Dean and Chapter, and the inscrip- 
tion, V@ mihi si non evangelssavero (‘‘ Woe is me 
if I preach not the Gospel ’’).* 

Until 1878, St. Paul’s possessed but one service- 
bell. This was cast by Wightman and hung in the 
north tower. It sounded twice a day for a quarter 
of an hour before each service, and is still used on 
weekdays as a five-minutes bell. On November 2, 
1875, a meeting was held at the Mansion House in 
inauguration of a fund for furnishing St. Paul’s with 
a peal of twelve bells, Mr. Penrose, the Cathedral 
surveyor, having stated that the belfry was admir- 
ably suited for the proposed purpose. No subscrip- 

1 For a full description of this bell, see Great Paul from its Casting 


to its Dedication, by S. J. Mackie, C.E., with a Preface on Bells by 
John Stainer, M.A., Mus.D,, Oxon, 1882. 
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tion however was needed, the whole peal being pro- 
vided by individual munificence. The 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
and 6th bells were presented by the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts ; the 12th, the tenor and largest of 
the peal, by the Corporation; and the remainder 
by various of the City companies. The peal was 
ready in 1878, and on November tst (All Saints’ Day) 
it was solemnly dedicated by the Bishop of London, 
Dr. Jackson. The bells are rung every Sunday, for 
service, at 10 and 2.45, by members of the ancient 
society of ringers known as the College Youths. 
They are also rung on certain days in the year, of 
which a printed list will be found on the notice 
boards in the Cathedral. Before the 7 o'clock ser- 
vice on Sundays, and before the two choral services 
on weekdays at 10 and 4, six bells are chimed by a 
mechanical apparatus. 


VI. THE CHOIR AND APSE 


We will now descend into the body of the Cathe- 
dral and turn our attention to the choir. 

Down to the year 1860 the choir of St. Paul’s 
presented a singularly grand and interesting speci- 
men of post-Restoration arrangement. 

If we had taken our stand in this choir early in the 
year 1860, just before the time of its first rearrange- 
ment, we should have seen, turning our faces in the 
direction of the dome, that matchless array of stalls, 
thirty on each side, with the throne of the Bishop of 
London at the eastern extremity on the south or 
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Decani side, his ordinary seat or stall in the centre 
on the same side, and the stall of the Lord Mayor 
immediately opposite, on the north or Cantoris side,’ 
as at present. As you entered the choir from be- 
neath the beautiful Corinthian-pillared organ-screen, 
you had on your right hand, facing east, or “ re- 
turned,” as it is technically termed, the stall of the 
Dean—distinguished by a canopy—and that of the 
Archdeacon of Essex. On your left were the stalls 
of the Archdeacon of London and the Precentor. 
The stall of the Chancellor was the second of the 
lateral or side range on the north, and that of the 
Treasurer faced it on the south. The Latin titles 
were as now over these stalls, in gilt letters on 
a blue ground. Then followed on, on each side, the 
stalls of the Prebendaries, arranged in exactly the 
same order as at present, and as indeed they were in 
the old Cathedral. At the eastern extremity of the 
north side was the stall of the Archdeacon of Middle- 
sex. In the old Cathedral the stall of the Arch- 
deacon of Colchester was the last on the south side. 
To the Archdeacon of St. Albans no stall appears 
to have been assigned. Both these Archdeaconries, 
as well as that of Essex, have long ceased to be 
comprised in the diocese of London. In the centre 
of the choir, on the beautiful white-marble pave- 
ment, stood the lectern, the same as that we now 


1 In cathedrals, the Decamz side is that on which the Dean ( Decanus) 
has his stall. On the Camtorts is the stall of the Precentor or Cantor, 
or principal chanter. 

2 The first of the lateral or side stalls, north and south, was unap- 
propriated. It faced a gangway and had no kneeling-desk. 
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see under the dome. This, the finest and largest 
eagle lectern in the kingdom, measures 8 ft. 6 in. 
from the pavement of the church to the crest of the 
bird, the breadth across the wings, which support 
the sacred volume, being 3 ft. 3 in. The maker 
was Jacob Sutton, and in 1720, £241, 15s. was paid 
to him for it. Round it stood a brass fence upon a 
marble base, enclosing a desk facing eastwards, at 
which two Minor Canons chanted the Litany. This 
fence cost, in 1724, £477, 6s. The predecessor of 
this brazen eagle was a coped lectern of oak.’ It 
may still be seen near the door of the Library, in 
the gallery over the south nave aisle. This interest- 
ing relic should be removed down into the church 
and placed for use in one of the chapels. Beyond 
the lectern stood the pulpit. The original pulpit, 
_ as may be seen by the view of the interior of the 
choir, dated 1754, in Strype’s edition of Stow’s 
Survey of London published in that year, and also 
in other old drawings, was octagonal in shape, 
surmounted by a quaint sounding-board, and ap- 
proached by an internal staircase. It was movable, 
and this circumstance occasioned some satirical 
verses “‘ To the Architect, upon his Happy Invention 
of a Pulpit on Wheels for the use of St. Paul’s Choir.” 
Dr. Simpson prints these lines in his Documents 
illustrating the History of St. Paul’s Cathedral (Camden 
Society, 1880). In 1803 this pulpit was replaced by 
one of normal shape, designed by Robert Mylne, the 
Cathedral surveyor. Malcolm, in his Londinium 
Redivivum (iti. 126) describes it as ‘“‘handsome, but 
1 That is, one with the sloping desks. 
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the effect on the whole rather heavy: the carving 
very good; by Mr. Wyatt and an ingenious French- 
man.’ When after 1871 the sermons began to be 
delivered from the pulpit beneath the dome at all 
services, there was no further use for this choir 
pulpit. But there are occasions when it is still 
requisitioned, such as the Latin service held in the 
choir at the opening of Convocation. It is now 
kept in the north choir aisle. The sounding-board 
over the original pulpit seems to have been sold at 
a public auction, with other materials, in Sept. 1803, 
and bought and converted into a dining-table (!) 
by Robert Mylne, the fabricator of the new pulpit. 
Just beyond the Bishop’s throne were three 
shallow steps leading to the presbytery, which was 
comprised in the fourth or square-headed bay of the 
choir. The apse formed the sanctuary. It was 
raised one step, and under the middle window stood 
the Altar on a semicircular foot-pace. There was 
no stained glass in any of the windows of the apse 
until February 1869, neither was there one of those 
imposing altarpieces of wood, rich with carvings of 
cherubim, festoons, palm-branches, &c., with which 
Wren equipped so many of his City churches. What 
was denominated the “ altarpiece’ was simply part 
and parcel of the apse, which had four fluted 
Corinthian pilasters painted ultramarine and veined 
with gold, in imitation of lapis lazuli, at a cost of 
£164. The intercolumniations beneath the windows 
were painted in imitation of veined marble at 4s. a 
yard (!).1. The gilding round the Altar cost {168 ; 


1 Since replaced by real marble. 
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the foliage in the frieze, £30; the ‘“ palms and laurel 
branches,” £5; and the “Glory ” in the roof of the 
apse, {3. All this work, according to the Cathedral 
accounts, was done by William Thompson. The 
floor of the sanctuary was of porphyry, polished, and 
laid in various geometrical figures. The Altar, of 
carved oak, had its mensa or top composed of par- 
quetry or inlaid work. This Altar is now in the 
Crypt Chapel. Egress to the aisles was afforded by 
Tijou’s beautiful iron gates within the square- 
headed bay on either side. They may still be seen 
in the same position behind the reredos. It is due 
to the memory of Wren to say that he had other 
designs for the eastern part of the choir than 
those which were realised, but he was thwarted 
by parsimony. It is well known that he intended 
the Altar to be surmounted by a lofty canopy or 
baldacchino. 

Before leaving the original fittings of the choir it 
may be observed that the desks for the choristers, 
adorned with some graceful ironwork in their panels, 
and accommodating five or six boys on each side, 
were placed westward of the stalls of the Bishop and 
Lord Mayor. These desks were discarded in 1872, 
when accommodation for a far larger number of 
boys was imperative. For a long time they lay 
neglected in the gallery over the south nave aisle, 
but in 1905 portions of them were worked into 
the seats for the Chapel of St. Michael and St. 
George. 

Behind these desks were the sub-stalls, extending 
in three blocks the whole length of the choir, and 
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behind these again, raised on several steps, were the 
stalls themselves. Below the sub-stalls were the 
“draw out ’’ seats with which John Evelyn was so 
much struck. In his Diary, under date October 5, 
1694, he observes: “I went to St. Paul’s to see the 
choir, now finish’d as to the stone work, and the 
scaffolds struck both without and within, in that 
part. . . . The pulling out the forms, like drawers, 
from under the stalls is ingenious.’’ These forms 
have long since disappeared. The question may be 
raised, “‘ Where are they?” The closets or private 
boxes with square-headed openings, above the 
stalls, were (as now) appropriated to the families of 
the Bishop, Dean, Canons, Minor Canons, and Lord 
Mayor. Above all were spacious galleries with 
graduated benches. The lighting of the choir was 
originally effected by means of brass chandeliers 
holding wax candles, and suspended from the roof 
by chains at regular intervals. The nave, aisles, 
and transepts were similarly lighted. Additional 
light was afforded by wax candles along the book 
boards of the choir stalls. The marks indicating 
the position of the candlesticks may to this day 
be seen in the oak. On the Altar (until they were 
stolen in December 1810, with the whole superb 
service of Communion plate valued at £4000) stood 
a pair of silver-gilt candlesticks, 2 ft. 9 in. in height, 
with wax tapers in them. They were inscribed: 
In lumine Tuo videbimus lumen (Ps. xxxvi. 9); 
De tenebris vos vocavit in admirabile lumen Suum 
(1 St. Peter ii. 9); Sic luceat lux vestra coram 
hominibus (St. Matt. v. 16). When gas was intro 
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duced into the Cathedral in May 1822, handsome 
standards of brass, designed by the classic hand of 
Mr. C. R. Cockerell, the then surveyor, were placed 
on the desks of the sub-stalls and on those in the 
front row of the galleries. They are well shown ina 
woodcut in the Illustrated Times, representing the 
interior of the choir on the occasion of the Enthrone- 
ment of Bishop Tait, December 4, 1856. These 
beautiful works of art have long vanished, but 
the oaken pedestals on which some of them stood 
remained until comparatively recently. 

Some considerable time before the year 1860, the 
choir of St. Paul’s, cut off as it was from the rest of 
the church by a solid screen, was incapable of con- 
taining the large congregations which attended the 
services, especially those on the Sunday afternoons, 
when the distinguished preachers, Dale and Melvill, 
were keeping their turns as Canons in residence. 
Accordingly great alterations were determined upon. 
These began with the removal of the screen with its 
returned stalls. Then the lateral stalls were re- 
moved from the third bay on either side, and made 
to fill up the first two. The organ was placed above 
the stalls, under the second arch on the north side, 
to fit which position a good deal of the lower part 
of its case, including the choir organ, had to be sacri- 
ficed. In some remarks made at a meeting of the 
St. Paul’s Decoration and Restoration Committee, 
April 19, 1860, Mr. Penrose, under whose super- 
intendence the works were carried out, observed 
that he had discovered in the archives of the Cathe- 
dral an original drawing of Sir Christopher Wren, 
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wherein was depicted one of the bays of the choir 
with an organ introduced. This, he stated, was as 
satisfactory as it was interesting, for it thereby 
evidenced that, with regard to the site of the organ, 
the committee were only following out the original 
plan of the great architect in his noble work, the 
Cathedral—a plan, however, in which he was frus- 
trated, as he was in too many particulars with respect 
toit.' The original seats and desks of the choristers 
were retained, but placed in front of the eastern 
block of stalls, north and south, instead of the 
western one as formerly. The sanctuary was en- 
larged by bringing forward the communicants’ rail 
to the west of the square-headed bay. Within it 
were placed the stalls of the Dignitaries, formerly 
under the organ-screen, so as to form sedilia. The 
round-headed bays vacated by the stalls, as well as 
the portions at the west end below the monuments 
of Nelson and Cornwallis, were seated with chairs, 
the iron gate previously westward of the organ- 
gallery being retained as a screen. The choir thus 
rearranged was opened for service on the First 
Sunday in Advent 1860, Dean Milman preaching 
in the morning and Canon Champneys in the after- 
noon. 


1 Whether Wren designed any screen, or to what height that screen 
should rise, does not appear. But he was compelled to submit, and, 
contrary to his judgment, to place the organ-gallery and organ upon 
the screen. That the organ-gallery over the screen was not originally 
contemplated is proved unanswerably, in the opinion of Mr. Penrose, 
from the substruction in the crypt. Six columns were interpolated 
there to support the immense weight of this screen with its organ, and 
they seriously interfere with the vaulting of the crypt. 
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Two years previously, namely, on the First Sunday 
in Advent, November 28, 1858, the Special Sunday 
Evening Services had been established, let it be 
remembered, before the choir had been disturbed. 
It is almost needless to observe that so novel an 
idea as a Sunday evening service in St. Paul’s 
attracted an enormous concourse of people, many of 
whom were on this occasion, and for a long time 
afterwards until the novelty began to wear off, 
unable to obtain admission. The lighting of the 
Cathedral, in itself an attraction, was effected by 
that marvellous golden ring formed of gas jets, just 
below the railing of the Whispering Gallery, and first 
used at the funeral of the Duke of Wellington, 
November 18, 1852. The Sunday Evening Services 
thus auspiciously begun were continued yearly 
from January to Easter, until 1872, when it was 
decided to hold them all the year round, and so they 
became no longer “‘ Special.’’ The organ, built upon 
the screen in 1694 by Bernhard Schmidt (commonly 
known as “‘ Father Smith,” to distinguish him from 
two nephews of the same name, as well as to express 
the reverence due to his abilities), having been re- 
moved to a position in the choir distant from the 
dome, it became necessary to provide another organ 
to lead the psalmody of the vast congregations 
which assembled for the Sunday Evening Services. 
Accordingly an immense organ by Hill (consisting 
of four manuals and sixty sounding stops, including 
“Drums CC-C”’ on the pedal!) which had hitherto 
stood in the Panopticon of Science and Art, Leicester 
Square, was purchased by the Dean and Chapter— 
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it is said for £500—and placed on a gallery in the 
south transept. With the exception of the Wren- 
Smith choir organ case, detached from the main 
case when the organ was removed from the screen 
and rebuilt over the north stalls, this huge organ 
was caseless. The original Panopticon case would 
not have harmonised with the architecture of the 
Cathedral, thus this transept organ remained an un- 
sightly object during the thirteen years it stood 
in St. Paul’s, until July 1873, when it was sold and 
removed to the Victoria Rooms at Clifton. The 
gallery, with its fine Ionic columns of Rondone 
marble, on which this organ stood in the south 
transept, has but recently been removed. A 
large number of people could be accommodated 
therein, and the late Sir John Stainer was of 
opinion that it was the best place for hearing the 
musical services. The organ was first used in 
January 1861. 

At the same time the present octagonal pulpit 
was erected from the designs of Mr. Penrose. It is 
a fine piece of work, strictly in keeping with the 
architecture of the Cathedral, and deserves attention 
for the variety and beauty of the marbles used in 
its construction; the yellow being mostly from 
Siena, with a little of the Giallo Antico brought 
from Rome, and the green from the Isle of Tenos. 
The red columns are of Cork marble, the dark 
purplish columns, Anglesea marble; and the grey 
ones, Plymouth marble. The original design (see 
a woodcut in the Illustrated London News, Feb- 


ruary 2, 1861) included a gracefully sweeping marble 
2F 
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staircase on the south side, and at the summit of the 
steps, on the balustrade, was to have been an eagle 
for the Lessons; but this part of the plan, which 
would have greatly enhanced the effect of the pulpit, 
was never carried out. The work loses somewhat 
in dignity from the necessity, on utilitarian grounds, 
of having the approach from the choir. The pre- 
sent marble staircase, replacing a temporary one of 
wood, was not added until March 1885, and while 
it was in course of erection the pulpit of 1803, 
formerly in the choir, was made use of. In all 
probability one of the two pulpits in the Cathedral 
at Arezzo, Central Italy, furnished Mr. Penrose with 
the idea for this marble pulpit, which was erected 
as a memorial to Captain Robert Fitzgerald, rath 
Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, by his personal 
friends and brother officers.! 

Taken as a whole, the redistribution of the choir 
fittings in 1860 failed to give universal satisfaction. 
Little was done in the way of decoration beyond 
gilding and some colouring in the “saucer,’’ or 
shallow, domes of the choir. Later on two of the 
spandrels of the great dome were filled with mosaic, 
and three of the windows in the apse with stained 
glass of Munich manufacture, besides the three 
west windows already mentioned. Two of the 
apse windows, one representing the Crucifixion, the 
other the Agony in the Garden, given respec- 
tively by the Drapers’ and Goldsmiths’ Companies 
in 1869, have since been removed to the south 
transept. 


} Captain Fitzgerald died October 17, 1853, aged thirty-six, 
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In 1870 it was decided once more to rearrange 
the choir. On July 13th a great meeting was held 
at the Mansion House, under the presidency of the 
Lord Mayor, and at which a remarkably fine speech 
was made by Mr. Gladstone, to consider what steps 
should be taken towards raising funds for the decora- 
tion of St. Paul’s in a manner worthy of Wren’s 
masterpiece, and of the first Church of the first City 
in the world. The appeal put forth at this meeting 
was generously responded to, but no fixed scheme 
for the adornment of the Cathedral could as yet be 
decided upon, owing to the difference of opinion 
upon so important a subject. 

The Decoration Committee of 1870, whose printed 
Report lies before the writer, decided upon rearrang- 
ing the choir stalls and organ in such a manner that 
the space beneath the dome could be made available 
for all services—Sundays and week days alike—and 
in the autumn of 1871 preparations for this great 
and important work, which may be taken as the 
turning-point in the history of the religious life of 
St. Paul’s, was begun. 

Pending these alterations, the altar and temporary 
seats for the clergy and choristers were placed under 
the dome, which was parted off from the choir by a 
canvas screen. The choral and ritual arrangements, 
which the committee of 1870-1 had agreed to carry 
out, were substantially the same as those we see 
to-day, and were perhaps the best and most suitable 
that could have been adopted. The floor of the 
choir, which had hitherto been on a level with the 
rest of the pavement in the Cathedral, was raised 
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several steps, and the monuments of Nelson and 
Cornwallis, which stood one on either side of the 
entrance, were removed to the south transept to 
make room for the stalls of the Greater Dignitaries, 
i.e. the Dean, Precentor, Chancellor, Treasurer, and 
Archdeacon of London, as well as for those of the 
Canons-residentiary and Minor Canons. The organ, 
which in 1860 had been taken off the screen and 
placed over the northern stalls, as already pointed 
out, was divided into two parts, greatly enlarged, 
strengthened and entirely rebuilt, and erected over 
the Dignitaries’ stalls, north and south. The grand 
idea of this position for the organ originated with 
Dr. Simpson,' the actual work of reconstruction 
being placed under the direction of a sub-committee, 
consisting of Mr. John Goss, Mr. George Cooper, and 
Mr. E. J. Hopkins. The work was entrusted to the 
renowned Henry Willis, several of Father Smith’s 
stops being retained. It was, however, necessary to 
provide another choir organ case to match that 
already existing. This was supplied, and the 
carving thereon was so skilfully executed that the 
eye of an expert is needed to detect its workman- 
ship from that of Grinling Gibbons’ original one, 
which is on the north side. Indeed, for the skilful 


1 «December 16 (1870)—St. Paul’s Memorial Committee. My plan 
of placing the organ at the west end of the choir divided into two 
parts, where the monuments of Nelson and Cornwallis now stand, was 
approved. I should have preferred its restoration with the choir- 
screen, but this was negatived on all hands”’ (Diary of the Rev. W. 
Sparrow Simpson, D.D., quoted in the Afemozr by his son, the Rev. 
W. J. Sparrow Simpson, 1899). A model of the organ so divided is 
preserved in the gallery over the south choir aisle. 
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manner in which the small portion of new wood- 
work was made to harmonise with the old, during 
the alterations of 1871, no little praise is due to 
Mr. Penrose, under whose direction the work was 
carried out. 

When Father Smith built the organ on the screen, 
between 1694 and 1697, he was living in a house 
“over again the Cock, in Suffolck Street, near 
Chering Crose.’’ He was paid £2000 for the instru- 
ment, exclusive of the case, a sum which would be 
equal in the present day to about {8000. The 
original agreement and specification, in Smith’s 
handwriting, is in the possession of Dr. W. H. 
Cummings. The organ had two manuals and 
twenty-six stops. The compass of this beautiful 
instrument extended downwards to the 16-feet C, 
and in the year 1720 it was enlarged. Handel 
delighted in playing uponit. Late in the eighteenth 
century a builder named Crang added an inadequate 
swell of seven stops. In 1802, Ohrmann, “an 
ingenious Swedish artist,’’ and his son-in-law, Nutt, 
rebuilt the organ. It is said that both these arti- 
ficers died from the effects of colds caught in the 
Cathedral while carrying on the work. In 1826, 
J. C. Bishop made several additions, including an 
octave of large pedal pipes, acted upon by toe 
pedals. Bishop further improved the organ in 1849 
with a new swell, and added new keys and pedals. 
These improvements were executed under the 
immediate supervision, and from the plan of, that dis- 
tinguished professor, George Cooper, from 1843 to 
1876 sub-organist of the Cathedral. In 1860 William 
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Hill removed Smith’s organ from the screen—where 
it looked grand and sounded nobly—to the north 
side of the choir, a position not generally considered 
favourable to it, swamped as much of its tone was 
by the arch under which it was placed. Following 
the example of Canterbury (in 1827), the keyboards 
were placed on a level with the stalls. A join in the 
panels at the back of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th stalls 
from the east still marks the spot. The Ist stall 
was assigned to the “ Reader’ or Minor Canon on 
duty for the week (Hebdomadarius). After having 
been more or less buried, so to speak, for three years, 
Messrs. Goss and Cooper, the organists, made such 
a strong protest that the keyboards were trans- 
ferred to a position above the stalls, and on a level 
with the instrument itself. This part of the work 
was carried out in August 1863 by Henry Willis, 
and formed the beginning of that distinguished 
artist’s connection with St. Paul’s. As rebuilt and 
divided in 1871-2, the organ had four manuals and 
sixty-two stops ; and as again entirely reconstructed 
in 1897-8, it contains five manuals, 4822 speaking 
pipes, and 76 sounding stops, and reckoning 
couplers, 102 stops in all. The tone is now so 
superb that it may be affirmed that few can equal, 
none surpass it. 

About 1712, Renatus Harris, Father Smith’s 
rival, printed proposals for building an organ over 
the great west door, to be used “‘ for the Reception 
of the Queen [Anne], on all publick Occasions of 
Thanksgiving for the good Effects of Peace or War, 
and upon all State-Days, St. Cecilia’s Day, the En- 
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tertainment of Foreigners of Quality and Artists, 
and on all Times of greatest Concourse, &c.,” but 
nothing came of the scheme. 

The placing of the organ in its present position, 
where it is available for all services, neutralised the 
use of the great one which had been erected in the 
south transept for the Sunday Evening Services, and 
in July 1873, as already pointed out, this transept 
organ disappeared from a building to which in out- 
ward appearance it was so little suited. 

The work attendant upon the rearrangement of 
the choir had only just begun, when Dr. Mansel, 
the Dean under whose auspices it was inaugurated, 
suddenly died, but it was vigorously carried on 
under his successor, the parish priest of a quiet, 
almost unknown Somersetshire village, whose ap- 
pointment to the deanery by Mr. Gladstone in 1871 
took everybody by surprise. But the wisdom of 
the choice soon became apparent, for to Richard 
William Church the St. Paul’s of the present day 
owes much of its well-being. 

Not much progress had been made when early 
in 1872 came the announcement of Queen Victoria’s 
Thanksgiving Service for the restoration to health 
of the Prince of Wales (his late Majesty King 
Edward VII), after his almost fatal illness of the 
previous year. Accordingly nothing was thought of 
but how to get the choir fittings ready with the 
greatest expedition for this important occasion— 
February 27th—and the result was that much of the 
work in the choir, that would otherwise have been 
carried to a greater state of completion, had per- 
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force to be of a temporary character. Fortunately 
the organ and stalls were got ready in time, but a 
temporary wooden floor had to be provided for the 
choir, in lieu of the old marble pavement which was 
not replaced till 1880. The arrangements of the 
sanctuary, although of a somewhat makeshift char- 
acter, and seen for the first time on the Thanks- 
giving Day, gave much satisfaction to a large number 
of churchmen, affording as they did a striking 
contrast to the meanness which had pervaded this 
most sacred part of the Cathedral during the régzmes 
of previous Deans. Now the altar was advanced 
to the chord of the apse, raised several steps above 
the floor of the choir, and provided with dorsal and 
side hangings, accompanied with cross, lights, and 
changes of frontal. Floral decorations, it may be 
interesting to mention, were introduced at St. Paul’s 
in 1870. Before evensong on Easter Eve of that 
year, an immense cross composed of spring flowers 
was carried in by two of the Minor Canons, and 
placed with some ceremony on the wall above the 
Altar. Various ornaments of Divine worship—the 
result chiefly of individual munificence—were added 
as time went on, in order that the highest office 
of the Church should be carried out with be- 
coming reverence. Each year from 1872 onward 
has been one of quiet progress at St. Paul’s— 
some work which has tended towards the moral 
and artistic welfare of the Cathedral marking its 
course. 

Among the works of improvement effected during 
Church’s nineteen years’ tenure of the deanery 
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must be reckoned the great increase in the adult 
choral staff of the Cathedral (1873), and the erection 
of a spacious school exclusively for the choir-boys 
(1874-5); ' the reorganisation of the Sunday Even- 
ing Voluntary Choir (1872); the formation of a 
large Special Service Choir; the establishment of a 
full choral celebration with the finest music on 
every Sunday and Holy Day; the organisation, not 
only of the great musical services beneath the dome 
on St. Paul’s Day (January 25th) and on Tuesday in 
Holy Week, but of short midday services, with 
sermons by the first preachers of the day, in Lent ; 
the suspension in the north-west tower of the peal of 
twelve bells, and in the opposite one of a service- 
bell, “Great Paul”; the thorough restoration of 
the Crypt, and the formation in the eastern portion 
thereof of a chapel for occasional services; the 
restoration of the North-west Chapel ; the formation 
of spacious vestries in the north-west aisle of the 
Crypt ; and the throwing open of the Cathedral for 
great gatherings of choirs, guilds, and associations 
in connection with the Church, thus rendering the 
Cathedral in every sense the mother church of a 
great and important diocese. 

1 The foundation stone of this Choir House (to be seen at the north- 
east angle of the building in Dean’s Court) was laid on January 26, 1874) 
by Dean Church, in the presence of Canons Gregory, Liddon, Light- 
foot, and Bishop Claughton, the Rev. Albert Barff (Headmaster), 
and many others. Prayers were said by the Rev. W. H. Milman, one 
of the Minor Canons, and the ceremony concluded with the singing, 
by the Cathedral choir, of the chorale, ‘‘ Now thank we all our Gop.” 
In this school forty boys are boarded, and receive a splendid English 
and classical education, together with a thorough grounding in 


cathedral music. 
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The mosaic decoration of the choir and quarter- 
domes, the formation of a Chapel for early celebra- 
tions in the apse; the renovation of the clock and 
chimes; the almost entire reconstruction of the 
organ; the installation of the electric light; the 
renovation of the exterior of the dome; the fitting 
up of the South-west Chapel for the use of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George; and the 
thorough overhauling of the warming apparatus, 
are important undertakings that have marked 
the wise and firm decanate of the late Dr. 
Gregory. 

A large sum of money for the decoration of the 
Cathedral had been subscribed at the Mansion House 
meeting in 1870. A twelvemonth later the fund 
had reached £40,000, but no definite scheme was 
then adopted. The Thanksgiving Service of 1872 
had reawakened public interest in St. Paul’s, for, 
following the precedent of 1678, a ‘Book of Sub- 
scriptions ’’ was opened, in which Queen Victoria 
and other members of the Royal Family inscribed 
their names on the evening before the Thanksgiving 
Day. The example thus set, subscriptions again 
poured in, and now various plans were put forth for 
the application of the accumulated funds. Promi- 
nent among the architects to come forward was 
William Burges, who on April 22, 1873, was selected 
by the committee to prepare designs for the entire 
decoration of the Cathedral in marble, mosaic, and 
stained glass. To this project Burges gave un- 
remitting attention, and in the following year his 
models were exhibited at the Royal Academy ; but, 
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as might be expected from Burges’ architectural 
proclivities, they were totally at variance with the 
Italianised Grecian of Wren’s noble conception. 
Universal admiration, however, was excited by these 
designs for their richness and splendour, and for the 
loving care that had been expended on their minutest 
detail; but public opinion was so strong against 
their adoption that even Burges’ best friends could 
hardly regret his not having been allowed to carry 
them out. One bay of the choir and its aisle was 
estimated to cost about £14,000! ! 

A step in the right direction towards brightening 
up St. Paul’s was taken between 1872 and 1879, 
for the walls, roof, and columns of the dome, tran- 
septs, nave and choir aisles were then cleared of the 
whity-brown paint with which at intervals they 
had been covered. One such thorough repainting 
had taken place in 1844. The true colour of the 
stonework inside St. Paul’s being by this time 
revealed, the building may certainly now be said to 
have a hue peculiarly its own. 

Burges’ scheme having been set aside, no steps 
towards decorating St. Paul’s according to any 
fixed one were taken, owing to conflicting public 
opinion, although several tentative designs by R. P. 
Pullan, Hugh Stannus, Lord Leighton, E. J. Poynter, 
F. C. Penrose, and others were made. However, a 
. beginning was made in August 1886, when the Dean 
and Chapter resolved, as a preliminary step towards 
rendering the choir of their Cathedral the most 


1 A full explanation and description of Burges’ models was pub- 
lished by Edward Stanford, Charing Cross, in 174. 
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imposing and sumptuous in Europe, to place the 
sanctuary arrangements on a massive and _ per- 
manent footing. To this end Messrs. Bodley and 
Garner, the architects, were commissioned to prepare 
designs for an elaborate reredos, which was com- 
pleted and disclosed to view on St. Paul’s Day, 
1888. 

Of this sumptuous work the central portion is 
founded on the design of Sir Christopher Wren 
previously alluded to. The first intention was to 
place metal grilles on either side of the reredos, 
but this scheme was abandoned in favour of the 
marble wings. Beneath the colonnades are small 
doorways, closed with gates of light brass: the one 
surmounted with the words, Vas Elections (‘“‘ The 
chosen vessel’’) of St. Paul, the other with Pasce 
oves meos (“‘ Feed my sheep’’) of St. Peter. The 
object of the sculpture is to set forth the life of our 
Lord from the Incarnation to the Resurrection. 
The velievt are singularly refined and beautiful, and 
their motif has in some degree been suggested by 
Della-Robbia work. The panel on the north side is 
the Nativity ; the large subject in the centre the 
Crucifixion, with the Entombment underneath it ; 
and the group on the south side the Resurrection. 
The panels of the pedestals are filled with angels 
bearing instruments of the Passion. The niche 
above the pediment is occupied by a figure of St. 
Mary with the Holy Child in her arms. On either 
side are statues of SS. Peter and Paul. The figure 
on the summit of the niche is an ideal one of the 
Risen Saviour. The frieze beneath the pediment 
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is of Rosso Antico, and bears, in Roman characters 
of bronze, the words Sic Deus dilexit mundum 
(St. John i. 16). At the extreme ends of the side 
wings, surmounting the entablature, are statuettes 
of St. Gabriel (on the left) and the Blessed Virgin 
(on the right). The entire reredos is executed in 
white Parian marble, with bands and panels of 
Rosso Antico, Verde di Prato, and Brescia marbles. 
The enrichments are generally gilt. The steps in 
front of the altar are of white marble, and the pave- 
ment of Rosso Antico, Brescia, and Verde di Prato, 
like the reredos. The altar, with its white marble 
gradine enriched with cherubim, foliage, &c., is 
sufficiently advanced from the reredos to permit 
passage behind. The altar itself—visible only 
during the seasons of Epiphany and Trinity, when 
it has no frontal—was the gift of the late Mrs. 
Ambrose, sister of Canon Liddon. It is of ebony 
and brass, recalling somewhat the treatment in 
Torregiano’s masterpiece in Henry VII’s Chapel at 
Westminster. On the gradine stands the altar- 
cross, the gift of the Duke of Newcastle, also ex- 
tremely magnificent, and inlaid with lapis lazuli and 
precious stones. It is flanked by the massive candle- 
sticks of silver gilt, presented by the Hon. G. Caven- 
dish Bentinck at Christmas 1874. At the great 
festivals of the Church—Christmas, Epiphany, 
Easter, Ascension, Trinity Sunday, and at the 
Patronal Festival (January 25th), the altar is covered 
with the elaborate frontal designed by Mr. John 
Medland, F.R.I.B.A., and worked by the East 
Grinstead Sisters at their School of Embroidery. 
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The main design consists of three panels, represent- 
ing three phases in the life of St. Paul. The white 
and gold frontal, in which the altar is vested from 
the Second Monday after Easter to the vigil of the 
Ascension, on Holy Days which are not those of 
Martyrs, and at Ordinations and Confirmations, is 
plainer, but at the same time extremely chaste and 
beautiful. It was first used at Easter 1879. The 
red and gold frontal for the Feast of Pentecost and 
its Octave, and for the Feasts of Martyrs, was 
originally designed by the late Mr. G. F. Bodley 
about the year 1862. The purple frontal for Lent 
and Advent calls for no special remark. Since 1891 
St. Paul’s has possessed a frontal of black and ash- 
colour (cinericius). This is used only on Good 
Friday, and at obsequies, actual or memorial. On 
these occasions the carpet of the sanctuary is black, 
and for some years past on Good Friday the altar- 
cross has been veiled in crape. In the Sanctuary 
stand two splendid reproductions of the copper 
candlesticks which a constant tradition says used 
to stand in the old Cathedral. ‘The original,” 
says Canon Newbolt, “four in number, may be 
seen in the cathedral church of St. Bavon at Ghent, 
to which they were sold in the days of the Common- 
wealth for what they would fetch to replenish the 
Exchequer. Their elaborate workmanship should 
be noticed. The royal arms of England upon them 
goes to support an ingenious theory, which now 
seems fairly verified, that the original were included 
in a design which was made for his tomb by order 
of Henry VIII, by the Florentine Benedetto da 
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Rorezzano.’’' The huge candles are lighted at 
Matins, Holy Communion, and Evensong on the 
Great Festivals and throughout their Octaves. The 
altar-candles are lighted at the Holy Communion 
and at Evensong throughout the year. In the 
Sanctuary, during the Octaves of the Great Festivals, 
is kept the handsome banner presented to the Dean 
and Chapter for use in processions, by Mrs. Trumper, 
at Easter 1906. This commemorates Mellitus, the 
first Bishop of London. It is a beautiful piece of 
needlework, being a representation of the bishop 
wearing cope and mitre, and carrying the pastoral 
staff, in colours, on a ground of figured white silk, 
and surrounded with a border of dark-green scroll- 
work. The reverse bears the arms of the diocese of 
London. The banner was designed by Mr. Bodley, 
and the Dean and Chapter are to be congratulated 
on the acquisition of a gift that adds to the glory 
of the services of their splendid church. 

Since the completion of the reredos, numerous 
improvements have taken place in the Sanctuary ; 
notably the erection of the magnificent side screens, 
partly formed out of the iron gates by Tijou under 
the organ gallery. The brass-work, however, is 
entirely modern, and founded upon a study of the 
screen at the entrance of the choir in the Certosa 
at Pavia.2 In order to enlarge these gates to suit 
their present position, it became necessary to repro- 
duce a whole valve on either side. Considerable 


1 St. Paul’s Cathedral (Isbister & Co., 1897). 
2 See the photograph in T, Francis Bumpus’ Cathedrals and 


Churches of Northern Italy, p. 46. 
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difficulty was found in the making of these to repro- 
duce the sharpness of the old work, especially in the 
foliated parts, owing to their splitting under the 
hammering required. It was recollected, however, 
that all the old work was made of charcoal-melted 
iron (the last iron used out of the Sussex Weald). 
Iron melted in this way was accordingly procured 
from Norway, and the difficulty vanished. Mr. H. 
Longden of Oxford Street was entrusted with the 
execution of these dignified approaches to the 
Sanctuary from the aisles, and he is to be sincerely 
congratulated upon the manner in which he has 
accomplished a somewhat difficult and delicate task. 
The view of the reredos and richly decorated and 
vested altar, as seen through these gates, is not only 
imposing but picturesque. Other modern orna- 
ments of the Sanctuary are the Bishop’s chair and 
handsome triple sedilia, both elaborately carved 
in wood; and a marble credence-table, its mensa 
upheld by cherubic figures. 

Turning westward, Grinling Gibbons’ matchless 
carvings in oak and lime-tree wood on the stalls 
and Bishop’s throne may be examined. The work 
of Gibbons is not merely in itself admirable, but in 
perfect harmony with the character of the archi- 
tecture. The stalls rival, if they do not surpass, all 
medieval works of this class, in grace, variety, and 
richness ; they keep up an inimitable unison of the 
lines of the building and the decoration. In the 
words of Horace Walpole, “‘ there is no instance of a 
man before Gibbons, who gave to wood the loose 
and airy lightness of flowers, and chained together 
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the various productions of the elements with a fine 
disorder natural to each species.’’ For this work 
Gibbons was paid the moderate sum of £1333. Note 
especially the rows of lovely cherub faces below 
the galleries and above the square openings to the 
closets ; the representations of the two boys hold- 
ing up the mitre, and the pelican feeding her young, 
over the Bishop’s stall; the various civic devices 
over the stall of the Lord Mayor, with the gilt rest 
for the City sword; the airy canopy surmounting 
the episcopal throne ; and the cherubs’ heads on the 
detached pillars supporting the organ. Most beauti- 
ful perhaps of all these carvings are those of fruit, 
flowers, foliage, and musical instruments in the six 
panels closing the square openings westward of the 
Lord Mayor’s stall. In the space behind these 
panels are disposed the solo organ and part of the 
pedal organ. There are thirty stalls on each side. 
Over the stall of every Prebendary—as in the old 
Cathedral—is the name of the estate, manor, or 
corpus whence his endowment was formerly de- 
rived, together with the first words of the section 
of the Psalter (consisting of about five Psalms) 
which he was bound to recite daily, ‘“ whether 
present in or absent from choir, to the glory of 
Gop, and for the more fully answering the intention 
of the founders and benefactors of the stalls,” accord- 
ing to the ordinance of Bishop Maurice, A.D. 1085. 
These inscriptions are in gold letters on a blue 


! These endowments were suppressed by the Cathedral Act of 1840 
(3 & 4 Vict. c. 113). The appointments are retained by the Bishop 
of London. 
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ground. Of the estates, eight only were at some 
distance from the Cathedral, two in Bedfordshire, 
five in Essex, one in Middlesex. Of the other 
twenty-two, nine were at Willesden; the rest were 
in the immediate neighbourhood of London. One 
of the stalls still bears the name of Consumpta per 
Mare. The estate was at Walton-on-the-Naze, and 
the inundation which the name commemorates 
seems to have occurred about the time of the 
Conquest. A paper on the Psalms recited by the 
Prebendaries of St. Paul’s was prepared by the 
Rev. Dr. W. Sparrow Simpson for the British 
Archeological Association in 1869, and printed in 
their Transactions (vol. xxv. p. 133). 

The annexed table shows the present arrange- 
ment of the stalls of the Dignitaries, Canons, 
Prebendaries, and others in the choir of the Cathe- 
dral Church. 

On the South or Decami side, beginning from the 
west : 


. Decanus.* 

. Canonicus Residentiarius, I. 

. Canonicus Residentiarius, III. 
Thesaurarius. 

. Canonicus Minor, I. 

. Canonicus Minor, III. 


. Canonicus Minor, V. 

. Finsbury, aias Holywell. Benedictus Dominus Deus. 
. Chamberlain wood. Bonum est conjiteri. 

. Holbourn. Salvum me fac, Deus. 

. Harleston. /undamenta ejus. 

. Portpoole. Quzd gloriaris in malitia. 

. Mora. Confitebor Tibi in toto. 
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15. Cantlers, a/ias Kentish Town. Dominus tlluminatio mea. 
16. Twyford. Dews misereatur nostrt. 
17. Mapesbury. M€emento, Domine, David. 
18. 
Stall of the Bishop of London. 
19. 
20. Oxgate. Domine exaudi orationem. 
21. Sneating. Deus, Deus meus. 
22. Wenlock’s Barn. Quemadmodum desiderat. 
23. Brounswood. Deus, judicium tuum Regi da. 
24. Rugmere. Ad Dominum cum tubularer. 
25. Ealdstreet. Dominus regnavit, exsultatet terra. 
26. Canonicus Minor, VII. 
27. Canonicus Minor, IX. 
28. Canonicus Minor, XI. 
29. 
30. 
Throne of the Bishop of London. 


On the North or Cantoris side, beginning from the 
west : 


. Archidiaconus Londinensis.* 
. Canonicus Residentiarius, II. 
. Praecentor.* 

. Cancellarius. 

. Canonicus Minor, II. 

. Canonicus Minor, IV. 


. Canonicus Minor, VI. 

. Totenhall. Leatus vir, qui non abtit. 

. Caddington Minor. Miserere met, Deus. 
. St. Pancras. Voce mea. 

Reculverland. eats guorum remtisse. 
Weldland. LExaudi, Domine, justiciam. 
Hoxton. Deficit in salutare anima. 
Ealdland. Deus stetit in synagoga. 
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* Formerly returned, under the organ-gallery. 
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16. Islington. J convertendo Dominus captivitatem. 
17. Wilsden. oli emulari. 


Stall of the Lord Mayor of London. 


20. Consumpta per Mare. Conjfitemint Domino, etc. dicant gut. 

21. Bromesbury, a/zas Brondesbury. SBeatus vir gui timet 
Dominum. 

22. Neasden. Domine, ne in furore. 

23. Newington. Conjitemini Domino. 

24. Caddington Major. Ommnes gentes plaudite. 

25. Chiswick. Vonne Deo subjecta. 

26. Archidiaconus Middlesexiz. 

27. Canonicus Minor, VIII. 

28. Canonicus Minor, X. 

29. Canonicus Minor, XII. 


While in the choir we are able to obtain an excel- 
lent view of the organ cases, almost matchless in 
their particular style. It is well known that Wren 
wished to place the organ on the north side of the 
choir, as in the old Cathedral, so that an uninter- 
rupted view might be had of the building from end 
to end, but he was overruled by the Dean and 
Chapter, who deemed that the instrument should 
be placed on a screen erected in the choir a few 
feet eastward of the dome. After Wren had de- 
signed the case, Father Smith, the builder, extended 
his scheme—making the manual compass to CCC— 
whereby more room for the pipes was needed. But 
when Smith asked Wren to enlarge the case, he 
refused, declaring that the building was already 
spoiled by that ‘confounded box of whistles!” 
Smith had his revenge on Wren by causing the larger 
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open diapason pipes in the two side towers to pro- 
trude nearly a foot through the top of the case 
in a most ungainly fashion. To this circumstance 
we are indebted to Grinling Gibbons for his altars 
surrounded by stately angels. Gibbons received 
£610, 18s. 2d. for the carving of the case. This 
seems a large sum, but we have in Gibbons’ work 
an inheritance that can never be replaced. The 
cases of both great and choir organs were origin- 
ally provided with window-sashes fitted with glass, 
which could be drawn down when the organ was 
not in use, with the idea of keeping out the dust. 
Charles Hopson, the joiner, made the frames at a 
cost of £31, 10s., Grinling Gibbons carved them 
for £8, 18s. 6d., and John Oliver supplied the glass 
—the eighty-nine panes costing {117, 14s.! But 
the glass was described as “ Christalle.”” The octet 
of statue angels on the top of the organ, about 
5 ft. 6 in. in height, and carved in oak, cost {20 each, 
while “‘ The Draperry and whole Boys, and two 
halfe Boys’’ were supplied for £25. These are 
above the central panel of pipes in the Chayre 
[choir] organ, where the organist sits.’ The glass 
sashes which form such a prominent feature in old 
engravings of the interior of the choir were removed 
from the organ in 1826. In 1872 the organ was 
divided as we see it now—Father Smith’s case being 
cut in two, so to speak, and a replica of the “ chayre 
organ’ made for the south case in order to match 
the original one on the north side. 

The finely wrought iron screen and gates fencing 

1 The Musical Times, March 1907. 
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off the choir from the dome formed the altar-rail 
until the alterations of 1871. Until 1883 this rail 
was stowed away, when it was again brought to 
light and slightly readjusted to suit its present 
position. At the same time the marble base upon 
which it stands was erected. When the Cathedral 
was reopened after the Thanksgiving Day in 1872, 
there was simply a barrier of wood dividing the 
choir from the dome. In 1875 the brass railing 
which formerly surrounded the lectern was utilised 
as a choir screen, and in this position it looked 
remarkably well. No gate, however, was provided, 
a crimson cord forming the only protection to the 
more sacred part of the church. This brass screen 
remained until the middle of the year 1883, when, 
as already stated, Wren’s original communicants’ 
rail was again brought to light. The design, like 
that of all the metal-work in the Cathedral, deserves 
careful examination. Among Wren’s original draw- 
ings there is one of this altar-rail, figured 2 ft. 9 in. 
high, and inscribed, ““Summum altare paulini.” 
On the site of this screen there stood until 1871 a 
grille with gates, through which worshippers had to 
pass before they reached the organ screen, a species 
of ante-choir being thus formed. When gas was 
introduced in 1822 these grilles were made to sup- 
port handsome standards. 

The ironwork of the choristers’ desks, and the 
woodwork of the seats of the gentlemen of the 
choir as well as that in front of the stalls of the 
Dignitaries, is from Mr. Penrose’s designs, and in 
entire keeping with the original choir fittings. The 
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iron electroliers are a comparatively recent addition. 
Their design is not very commendable, but the extra 
desks for the music books, from which these electroliers 
spring, have proved a source of great convenience. 
Here it may be mentioned that the choral services 
on Sundays begin at 10.30 in the morning and at 
3.15 in the afternoon. Since 1869 the hours of 
choral service on weekdays have been 10.0 and 4.0. 
From 1724 to 1869 the choral services (Sundays and 
weekdays alike) were at 9.45 and 3.15. It will 
thus be observed that the hour of afternoon service 
on Sunday has remained the same for 187 years. 
The hour of Sunday morning service was altered 
from 9.45 to 10.30 in 1869. The Sunday evening 
service at 7.0 dates from 1858. From the time of 
the opening of the choir in 1697 to 1724 the choral 
services were at 10.0 and 3.0, with the exception of 
Sunday, when morning service was atg.0. The hours 
of celebrations of the Holy Communion and plain 
read services have already been noticed (p. 186). 
Leaving the choir by one of the gates in the 
Sanctuary, we may pass behind the reredos into the 
apse. Some fifteen years ago this extreme eastern 
part of the Cathedral was decorated and fitted up 
for use as a chapel for early celebrations, &c., and 
is now known as the JEsus Chapel. The glass in 
the three great windows, designed and executed by 
the late Mr. C. E. Kempe, is full of most delicate 
and beautiful detail. That to the left represents 
the Annunciation ; that to the right, St. Stephen 
before the Council, as narrated in Acts vil. 35. The 
central window, partly concealed by the altarpiece, 
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is not storied. Delicacy of drawing, freedom from 
conventionality, and predominance of white back- 
grounds are the leading features of this work, which, 
recalling the exquisite French and Italian glass of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, enriches 
and supports the architecture without excluding the 
light. The handsome Corinthian-pillared altarpiece 
consists of an adaptation of a picture—‘‘ The Doubt- 
ing of St. Thomas ’’—by Cima da Conegliano, in 
the National Gallery. It is set in a marble frame- 
work and forms part of a memorial to Canon Liddon 
(d. 1890), whose recumbent effigy rests on an artistic 
monument under the south wall. The Latin inscrip- 
tion which runs round the plinth is of great beauty, 
and should be read. The altar in this Chapel seems 
hardly worthy of its surroundings. Wren’s altar, 
now in the Crypt, might well have been retained in 
this its original position. The four fluted pilasters 
of the apse have been translated from their imita- 
tion of lapis lazuli into a deep-green serpentine 
marble, while a delicate Pavanozza marble has been 
employed for the same features in the easternmost 
bay of the choir. From Mr. Kempe’s windows the 
eye roves upwards past the frieze (with its inscrip- 
tion, Alleluia ! Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Alleluca !) 
to those of Messrs. Powell, which, designed to 
harmonise with and form part of the same scheme 
as the mosaics, are in a totally different style from 
those in the lower tier. Crowning all and forming 
the most dignified termination to the choir it is pos- 
sible to conceive is the mosaic, ‘“‘ CHRIST in Majesty,” 
with both hands uplifted, seated on the rainbow 
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throne, and supported in the side panels by the 
“Inviting and Repelling Angels,’ whose almost 
Byzantine stiffness of contour only serves to set 
off the more naturalistic treatment of the central 
subject. This piece of decoration was the first 
instalment of Sir William Richmond’s scheme of 
mosaic. Before leaving the Jesus Chapel, two large 
and conspicuous pieces of mosaic work should be 
noticed. These are in the panels over the square- 
headed bays opening into the aisles. On the south 
is ‘‘Noah’s Sacrifice,’ on the north ‘‘ Melchizedek 
blessing Abraham.” It was anticipated by some 
that the mosaic decorations would have the effect of 
destroying the impressive largeness of scale of St. 
Paul’s. The present writer has viewed the work 
under every condition of light, and has been much 
struck, not only with the additional size, but with 
the élancé air imparted by them to the eastern part 
of the Cathedral. This is most conspicuous in the 
saucer-dome immediately above the presbytery, 
where “ The Creation of Birds” is so delicately, it 
may be almost said too delicately, represented. It 
is true that here as in other parts the scale of 
colour might have been higher, and the subjects 
more pronounced ; but the effect of increasing the 
height of the building would, it may be conceived, 
have been much lessened. To give an account of 
the mosaic decoration in the whole of the choir 

1 Tt was in these two panels that Dean Newton proposed, unsuccess- 
fully, in 1773, that Sir Joshua Reynolds and Benjamin West should 
paint two pictures. The subject proposed for that by West was the 
“Giving the Tables of the Law to Moses,” and that for Reynolds 


“ The Nativity.” 
21 
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with the minuteness it deserves would be impossible 
within the limits of these pages. The visitor is 
therefore recommended to have in his hand the 
Rev. L. Gilbertson’s Authorised Guide, and to 
turn to the section devoted to the decoration of 
St. Paul’s (pp. 50-7), much of the material for which 
has been derived from the succinct account of the 
decoration prepared at the time of the commence- 
ment of the work by the Bishop of Bristol, at that 
time (1893) one of the Canons of St. Paul’s. It is 
hardly necessary to observe that the sun is required 
in order to reveal the mosaic work in all its minute 
beauty. About noon on a brilliant, cloudless 
summer day is the best time to view it. Ona 
dull day the effect is most disappointing. If pos- 
sible the visitor should ascend into the galleries 
over the stalls, or better still, if he obtains per- 
mission, into the balcony above the cornice. Feail- 
ing either of these coigns of vantage, a pair of 
field-glasses will be found a good substitute. 

The first section of this great scheme of mosaic 
decoration, comprising the apse and the two bays 
adjacent, was disclosed to public view on Easter 
Eve, 1894; and on the same day two years later 
the completion of the work, as regards the choir 
proper, was celebrated by singing of Te Deum 
before the High Altar at the conclusion of Evensong. 
The work in the choir aisles is of comparatively 
recent completion. It was in 1890 that the Decora- 
tion Committee placed the work, under the recom- 
mendation of Mr. G. F. Bodley, in the hands of Sir 
William Richmond. The whole of the mosaic work 
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is full of power and effectiveness, the colours em- 
ployed are the loveliest, the iconography of the whole 
scheme a learned one, and the effect, taken en masse, 
most gorgeous; but all who are possessed of any 
sense of the importance of architectural consistency 
of style and feeling must acknowledge that, chrono- 
logically considered, the adoption of these designs has 
been, to put it in its mildest form, a fatal mistake. 
Sir William Richmond’s mosaics clash with the real 
architectural feeling of the Cathedral, and are in a 
fair way towards making a Byzantine interior to a 
thoroughly Renaissance building, and it is really 
with something like relief that one turns to the parts 
of the Cathedral left untouched in all their Wrenian 
grandeur and severity.’ Still, waiving questions of 
style, there is a satisfaction in knowing that the 
work has not only been conceived on its present 
grand scale by an English artist, but also carried 
out by English workmen. Thus a decided step 
has been taken towards the formation of an English 
School of Mosaic, founded on the best English 
models. 


VII. THE Crypt 


Leaving the choir by the gate at the west end of 
the south aisle, we may proceed to visit the Crypt. 
A broad flight of stone steps, to which access is gained 


1 The coarse stencilling on much of the surrounding stonework 
cannot be too strongly censured. It was an insult to the memory of 


Wren. 
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by a door in the eastern ambulatory of the south 
transept, leads down to this vast and solemn under- 
church. 

In plan the Crypt coincides generally with the 
upper church, the piers supporting the roof, especi- 
ally those beneath the dome, being of surprising 
strength and solidity. Some thirty years ago this 
portion, now one of the most interesting of the Cathe- 
dral, underwent a thorough restoration. The heavy 
woodwork, which nearly blocked up the windows 
on a level with the ground outside, was removed, 
and thin but strong iron sashes substituted, thus 
allowing the light to enter freely. The dust and 
soot which had accumulated on the walls and 
window-sills possibly for nearly two centuries was 
removed, and some idea may be formed of this 
when it is stated that about fifty tons of soot, 
dirt, and débris of plaster were carried away. The 
walls and roof were thoroughly cleansed and re- 
stored, and the floor relaid, partly in Roman mosaic 
and partly in brick. Some of the fragments of 
monuments which survived the Great Fire and 
the hands of the workmen employed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren were repaired, and rearranged in some- 
thing like order in the eastern extremity. The 
whole Crypt is now well warmed and lighted, and 
one cannot fail to observe the splendid order in 
which it is kept. The illumination is by means of 
electroliers in the shape of Roman lamps. The 
eastern part was fitted up in 1877 for occasional 
services, and the three oblong windows in the 
apsidal termination were filled with glass in sepia 
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—a representation of the Entombment—by Messrs. 
Lavers and Barraud. These windows are admir- 
able, and harmonise perfectly with the surroundings. 
The altar is immediately beneath the High Altar of 
the upper church. It is of oak and has no frontal. 
Further eastward, immediately under the middle 
window, may now be seen the original altar pro- 
vided for the choir by Wren, and removed here 
when the Chapel behind the reredos was fitted up. 
The mensa or top is of parquetry work, resembling 
the floor in the Library. The gilded wooden cross 
placed on the ledge above is of some interest, 
formed as it is of fragments dug up during the dis- 
covery of the site of Paul’s Crossin 1879. It origin- 
ally stood upon the High Altar, having been placed 
there at Easter 1879, in lieu of a large wooden one 
of plain design introduced in 1871. The candle- 
sticks flanking it were also on the High Altar until 
the new and larger ones were given in 1874. 

As Westminster has its “ Poets’ Corner,’’ so has 
St. Paul’s its “ Painters’ Corner,”’ for close together, 
in the south-eastern portion of the Crypt, lie under 
incised stones the remains of the Royal Acade- 
micians: *Sir Joshua Reynolds (d. 1792), James 
Barry (d. 1806), John Opie (d. 1807), *Benjamin 
West (d. 1820), George Dance (d. 1825), Henry 
Fuseli (d. 1825), George Dawe (d. 1829), *Sir Thomas 
Lawrence (d. 1830), J. M. W. Turner (d. 1851), Sir 
Edwin Landseer (d. 1873), *Lord Leighton (d. 1896), 
*Sir John E. Millais (d. 1896), and the ashes of 


* These were Presidents of the Royal Academy. 
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William Holman Hunt (d. rg10). Turner, in one of 
his fits of ill-humour with the world, had the idea 
of taking one of his unsold masterpieces to the 
grave with him; but it does not appear to have 
been a mere passing fancy. Leslie, in his Avufo- 
biographical Recollections, says that he was told that 
Turner made Chantrey, the sculptor, who was one of 
his executors, promise to see him “rolled up” in 
the “‘ Carthage.’’ Chantrey made the promise, but 
qualified it by saying : ‘‘ And I promise you also that 
as soon as you are buried I will see you taken up 
and unrolled.”’ Dean Milman, who was to read the 
Burial Service, got wind of this story, and flatly 
refused to officiate if the body was wrapped up in 
the canvas. The late Sir John Stainer, as one of 
the Cathedral choir-boys, sang at the funeral of 
Turner, and he more than once described to the 
present writer the impressive scene on December 30, 
1851. Reynolds, Turner, and Leighton have monu- 
ments in the church above. Here, in the Crypt, 
Barry is further commemorated by a bust, and Land- 
seer by a mural tablet, of which his ‘“ Highland 
Mourner ” forms the subject. There are memorials 
in “ Painters’ Corner’ to the artists, Randolph 
Caldecott, George Richmond, and Frank Holl. 
Close by are buried the sculptors, John Foley 
(d. 1874) and Sir Edgar Boehm (d. 1890). Antony 
Vandyke was buried in the old Cathedral in 1641, 
and a memorial to him has been proposed in 
‘‘ Painters’ Corner.” 

In the easternmost window recess in the south 
aisle lies Sir Christopher Wren. On the black 
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marble slab an English inscription simply states 
that he died in 1723, aged ninety-one. On the wall 
to the right is a tablet bearing the Latin epitaph, 
afterwards (1803) repeated on the west front of the 
organ-gallery. There aresome interesting memorials 
of the family of the great architect close by. A 
monument of white marble on the opposite pier, 
representing a lady seated at an organ, is to the 
memory of Jane (d. 1702), the only daughter of Sir 
Christopher, who besides being a good musician has 
the credit of having designed the wooden screen in 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill, as well as some of the City 
churches. An adjacent tablet, with cherubim and 
a border of flowers, is inscribed to the memory of 
Dr. William Holder, Canon-residentiary of St. Paul’s 
and Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal (d. 1697), who 
was distinguished for his musical attainments. 
He married Wren’s sister, Susannah. Next the 
great architect lies his son, and a comparatively 
new white marble tablet is in memory of Constantia, 
the great-granddaughter of Wren, who died at the 
age of ninety-five in July 1851. Longevity seems 
to have run in the Wren family. Sir Christopher 
was ninety-one at the time of his death, and his 
son ninety-seven. On opening the Wren vault to 
receive the body of the above-mentioned lady, the 
last of her race, the coffin of the architect was dis- 
tinctly visible in good preservation. 

Within the westernmost recess in the same aisle 
is the altar tomb of Robert Mylne, who died May 5, 
1811. He designed and constructed the old Black- 
friars Bridge. From 1762 he was “ Engineer to the 
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New River Company,” and for the same period had 
the superintendence of the Cathedral, as “ Architect 
and Paymaster of the Works.’’ Close by lies his 
successor at the Cathedral, Professor Charles Robert 
Cockerell, R.A. (d. 1863), ‘‘ the skilful disciple, the 
almost worshipper of Wren, whose works he grouped 
together in an engraving of singular interest.” * 
The remains of both now repose under the protec- 
tion of the edifice which was so long the object of 
their care. There is a tasteful memorial tablet to 
Professor Cockerell in the upper church, next to the 
statue of Sir Joshua Reynolds. In the middle 
window recess lies John Rennie, the engineer 
(d. 1821). His epitaph, on a slab of polished 
Peterhead granite, records that he designed “ many 
splendid and useful works,” such as Waterloo and 
Southwark Bridges, Plymouth Breakwater, and 
Sheerness Docks. On the wall to the left of Rennie’s 
grave is the tablet, erected in June 1904 by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, to the memory 
of Francis Cranmer Penrose, D.C.L., LL.D., for 
forty-five years surveyor to the fabric of St. Paul’s. 
He succeeded Professor Cockerell on his resignation 
in 1852. The inscription records that he was “ archi- 
tect, antiquary, and astronomer, a profound scholar, 
author of the Principles of Athenian Architecture, and 
Knight of the Order of the Saviour in Greece.” 

In the south aisle, under plain incised stones—on 
some of which we are glad to see the cross has not 
been forgotten—lie several distinguished members 
of the capitular body : e.g. Thomas Newton (d. 1782), 

1 Milman, Avnals of St. Paul's. 
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who held the deanery with the bishopric of Bristol, 
whose Dissertations on the Prophecies long enjoyed 
popularity, and who died in the Deanery House, 
which he had much improved, with his closing eyes 
on the Cathedral dial; James Tate, one of the 
Canons-residentiary, Vicar of Edmonton, and in 
early life a successful schoolmaster (d. 1843); Dr. 
John Sleath, Prebendary of Rugmere in St. Paul’s, 
High Master of St. Paul’s School, and Sub-Dean of 
the Chapel Royal (d. 1847), whose engraved portrait 
lying before the writer shows him to have been a 
man of commanding presence ; William Hale-Hale, 
Archdeacon of London, Master of the Charterhouse, 
and sometime Vicar of Cripplegate, a man of vigour 
and sense, but of strong narrow opinions, causing 
those who came into contact with him personally 
to respect him, though they might often have occa- 
sion to oppose him; and, lastly, Henry Melvill, 
fifteen years Canon-residentiary, and sometime 
Golden Lecturer at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury 
(d. 1871), without doubt the greatest pulpit orator 
of the mid-Victorian era, whose discourses, which 
our evangelical forefathers flocked in crowds to 
hear, were distinguished by glowing language and 
brilliant imagery. In one of Melvill’s early sermons 
dwelling on the doctrine of the Atonement, there is 
this passage: ‘‘In consequence of this great offer- 
ing, men have become justified in the sight of Gop 
by sincerely renouncing all title to merit of their 
own, and trusting with a simple, active faith to the 
merits of their Crucified Redeemer—‘ There is no 


other name given under Heaven by which man can 
2K 
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be saved but that of Curist Jesus alone.’ Such I 
believe (and I pray God to correct me if I err therein, 
for it is a matter of eternal moment)—such I believe 
to be the sound doctrine of Holy Writ.” And it is 
very remarkable how this humble, saving faith 
abided in him to the last; for when friends 
attempted to lead him to think on the many souls 
he had been the means of converting from error and 
leading to the Cross, ‘“‘Oh, no,’ he exclaimed ; 
“talk not to me of any merit of my own: far 
from it; I have served my Master only too little 
and too feebly. Write only on my tomb, ‘ This is 
a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that CHRIST JESUS came into the world to save 
sinners.’’’ This was accordingly done. 

Passing into the central aisle, immediately in 
front of the altar in the Chapel is the beautiful 
marble slab over the grave of Bishop Creighton 
(d. 1901). The design is based on that of the old 
slabs in Italy, especially in Siena Cathedral. It is 
almost unique in England, and the Bishop is repre- 
sented in cope and mitre, with the pastoral staff in 
his hand. The likeness is admirable. The slab 
itself is of white marble, the cope of Verona red 
marble, and the shields in the border let in in Siena 
marble, the whole being incised in black line. The 
pastoral staff and episcopal ring are well brought 
out with blue enamel. Just to the west is the grave 
of Dean Milman (d. 1868), in grey granite, with a 
raised cross upon it. He will be longer remembered 
by his delightful Annals of St. Pcul’s, and such 
hymus as ‘“‘ Bound upon the accursed tree,’’ ‘‘ Ride 
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on, ride on in majesty,” and ‘“‘ When our heads are 
bowed with woe,’’ than by his ponderous histories 
of the Jews and Latin Christianity. The bent 
figure of the Dean, as it closed the daily procession 
into the choir of the Cathedral, is among the writer’s 
earliest recollections of St. Paul’s. A few paces to 
the west is the grave of Dr. Liddon, Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s (d. 1890) and, after Melvill, 
the greatest preacher the Cathedral has possessed 
in modern times. It is composed of bronze, and 
profoundly impressive in its simplicity. Stepping 
to the south of Dean Milman’s grave we observe 
a simple slab of marble marking the resting-place 
of Mrs. Gregory, wife of the late Dean, to whom 
she was married in 1861. She died in March 
1904, aged eighty, but will live in the minds of 
many of us at St. Paul’s as a most gracious lady. 
She was the unfailing guide and companion of 
the Dean, whose efforts made St. Paul’s what it 
now is to the Church in the metropolis. On the 
northern side of the central aisle, towards the east, 
is the grave of Dr. William Boyce (d. 1779), organist 
and composer to the Chapel Royal, master of the 
King’s Band of Music, and one to whom our choral 
service is greatly indebted for the well-selected, 
correct, and splendid collection of ‘‘ Cathedral 
Music ”’ which he published, as well as for the many 
original compositions in the shape of anthems and 
services with which he enriched our liturgy. With- 
out the slightest doubt he was the greatest ecclesi- 
astical musician of his age. In the same grave lies 
Dr. Maurice Greene, organist of St. Paul’s and, 
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like Boyce, organist and composer to the Chapel 
Royal. On his death, December 1, 1755, his re- 
mains were interred in the family vault in the Church 
of St. Olave, Old Jewry, where his father, the Rev. 
Thomas Greene, had been rector. St. Olave’s was 
taken down in 1888, and the bodies buried in the 
vaults were to be re-buried in a suburban cemetery 
unless the relatives claimed them. Acting upon 
this, it was suggested that, provided none of Greene’s 
descendants claimed his remains, they might be 
appropriately deposited in St. Paul’s, where he was 
for thirty-seven years organist. This was done 
through the instrumentality of Dr. Stainer, organist, 
and Mr. W. A. Barrett, one of the vicars-choral 
of the Cathedral. Much might be said of Greene’s 
intimacy with Handel, who was wont on frequent 
occasions to play on the St. Paul’s organ (for which 
instrument he had a great fondness), often aided by 
the enthusiastic zeal of Greene, who voluntarily 
officiated as organ-blower. Subsequently the friends 
became estranged, probably through the injudicious, 
well-meant but ill-contrived action of mutual friends, 
and also by the unfortunate conduct of Handel’s 
rival, Buononcini. It is said that at this later 
period some busybody took a MS. anthem of 
Greene's to Handel, who forthwith hung it out of 
his window in Brook Street, remarking that it 
wanted “ air ’’—a preposterous story, for one of the 
most striking features of Greene’s music is its over- 
flowing melodiousness. This may easily be verified 
by examining his anthems; such, for example, as 
‘““ Acquaint thyself,’’ “‘ Arise, shine, O Zion,’’ “ Like 
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as the hart,’’ “ My Gop, my Gop, look upon me,” 
“O Gop of my righteousness,’’ and ‘‘ Thou visitest 
the earth.” It can also be easily discovered that 
Greene could when he pleased write noble and 
majestic music; the anthems, “Gop is our hope 
and strength,” “I will sing of Thy power,” “ Lorn, 
let me know mine end,” and “O sing unto the 
Lorp,”’ may be taken in proof. Another St. Paul’s 
man—Charles King, Mus.B., almoner and master 
of the choristers from 1707 to 1748—lies in the 
neighbouring church of SS. Bene’t and Peter, Paul’s 
Wharf. Greene, Boyce, and several others who 
afterwards became distinguished in Church music, 
were among his pupils. He was the composer of 
several useful services which have long been popular 
in St. Paul’s and many other cathedrals. These 
obtained for their author the sobriquet of “ Mr. 
Serviceable King ’’—a pun attributed, it is averred, 
to Dr. Greene. Next to Boyce and Greene, but 
unnamed, lies Jonathan Battishill (d. 1801), another 
celebrated composer for the Church. He was deputy 
to Boyce at the Chapel Royal, and organist of two 
City churches—Christ Church, Newgate Street, and 
St. Clement, Eastcheap—beginning his career as a 
St. Paul’s choir-boy. His last words to his friends 
were, “Bury me, I pray you, next to that truly 
great man, Dr. Boyce.’ Just to the north of Boyce 
lies Sir Arthur Sullivan, of whom it may truly be 
said that he 


‘Ran through each mode of lyre and was master af all.” 


Several Minor Canons of St. Paul’s—all fine 
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singers of cathedral music—are buried in the crypt, 
such as John Gibbons (d. 1783); William Hayes 
(d. 1790); Moses Wight (d. 1795); William Fitz- 
herbert, Sub-Dean and succentor (d. 1797) ; William 
Clarke (d. 1820) ; Edward Jas. Beckwith, succentor 
(d. 1833); Dr. Henry Fly, Sub-Dean (d. 1833); 
J. Townsend Bennet Sub-Dean (d. 1858) ; William 
Calvert (d. 1880); John Henry Coward (d. 1911) ; 

also two of the anes or masters of the choristers 
—Robert Hudson, Mus.B. (d. 1815), and John Sale, 
a grand bass singer (d. 1827). Here lie also the 
vicars-choral—John Howell (d. 1708); Thomas 
Baildon (d. 1760); John Soaper, well known by 
his chants (d. 1794); John Page, compiler of a fine 
collection of anthems supplementary to Boyce’s 
“Cathedral Music” (d. 1812); and John Jeremiah 
Goss (d. 1817), uncle of Sir John Goss. On the 
walls of this eastern portion of the crypt are hand- 
some memorials to various members of the clerical 
staff of the Cathedral, such as Bishop Piers C. 
Claughton, Archdeacon of London (d. 1884); R. C. 
Billing, Suffragan Bishop of Bedford and Preben- 
dary of Holborn (d. 1898); Henry Venn, Preben- 
dary of Caddington Minor, and for thirty years Hon. 
Secretary of the Church Missionary Society (d. 1873) ; 
Benjamin Webb, the distinguished ecclesiologist, 
Prebendary of Portpool, and Vicar of St. Andrew’s, 
Wells Street (d. 1885) ; G. A. M. Howe, Prebendary 
of Weldland (d. 1893); J. V. Povah, forty-nine 
years Minor Canon, and thirty-seven years Divinity 
Lecturer (d. 1882); and W. C. Fynes Webber, 
Sub-Dean and succentor (d. 1881). Here is also 
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a marble tablet to Miss Maria Hackett, and in this 
place one gladly takes the opportunity of paying a 
passing tribute to the memory of a brave and loyal- 
hearted Christian lady, who for more than half a 
century fought the battle of choristers’ educational 
rights, not in London alone, but in every other 
cathedral city, in the days when those rights were 
almost extinguished. Single-handed, with never- 
failing courtesy, but with indomitable perseverance, 
she pleaded the cause of her protégés at St. Paul’s, 
with Dean after Dean and Canon after Canon, and 
had at last the cheering sight of success; and 
although the governing body of the Cathedral so long 
turned a deaf or unwilling ear to her plea, she never 
forsook its services. Her works on the subject of 
cathedral choristers display great accuracy and 
erudition. She died on November 5, 1874, in her 
ninety-first year, and was buried at Highgate. The 
memorial in the crypt was erected to her memory 
in 1877 by subscriptions from cathedral choristers 
all over the country. Her Popular Account of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which went through many editions 
between 1815 and 1837, has already been briefly 
noticed.* 

Perhaps one of the most beautiful and interesting 
of all the modern memorials is that to Sir John Goss, 
organist of the Cathedral from 1838 until his retire- 


1 The present writer has dealt at considerable length with Miss 
Hackett’s life and labours in his Organists and Composers of S. Paul's 
Cathedral (1891), and in his Azstory of the Choristers’ School of St. 
Paul's, a series of papers contributed to the pages of the Musical News 
from November 21, 1903, to May 28, 1904. 
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ment in 1872. It was erected by subscription and 
unveiled on the sixth anniversary of the composer’s 
death, May ro, 1886. The designer was Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A., the principal material employed 
being alabaster, varied by black and white marble. 
The chief feature is a panel with an exquisite piece 
of sculpture in pure white Carrara marble by Mr. 
Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. It represents five sur- 
pliced choristers walking in procession and holding 
music books. In the background are the lower por- 
tions of some pipes of an organ. As models, Mr. 
Thornycroft selected five of the then St. Paul’s 
choristers, and they sat to him in his studio. It is 
not without interest to place on record that one of 
the St. Paul’s choristers who sat to the sculptor 
was Charles Macpherson, now the talented sub- 
organist of the Cathedral. On a panel above the 
inscription may be seen the opening bars of the 
fine anthem, “If we believe that JEsus died,” 
written by Goss for the state funeral of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Close to the iron gates leading into the western 
part of the crypt is the simple gravestone of “ that 
highly esteemed and amiable Christian,’ Thomas 
Attwood, organist of the cathedral, and organist 
and composer to the Chapel Royal from 1796 to 
1838. He had the honour of being the pupil of 
Mozart, the friend of Mendelssohn, and the teacher 
of Goss, whose contributions, especially to ecclesi- 
astical music, place him in the very highest rank of 
English composers. Pursuant to his dying wish, 
Attwood was buried “ under his own organ,” then 
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standing on the screen in the church above, imme- 
diately over the spot. The volume of ‘‘ Cathedral 
Music,’’ containing four services, eight anthems, 
and nine chants, edited posthumously by his godson 
and pupil, Thomas Attwood Walmisley, Professor 
of Music in the University of Cambridge, amply 
demonstrates the power Attwood possessed as a 
writer for the Church. In many of these pieces, 
and in his touching Veni Creator Spiritus, he still 
holds “mystic sweet communion ” with us at St. 
Paul’s. Jeremiah Clark, the first organist of the 
present Cathedral, and who died by his own hand 
on December 1, 1707, lies unnamed in what is known 
as St. Gregory’s vault in the south aisle of the 
western portion of the crypt. His anthems, “O 
Lorp Gop of my salvation,” and “I will love Thee,”’ 
unite science with pathos, and they are still listened 
to with admiration by all competent judges. 

An altar tomb to the right of Attwood’s grave 
marks the final resting-place of General Sir Thomas 
Picton, Wellington’s right hand in the Peninsular 
War. He fell at Waterloo, and his body was brought 
to England and buried in the cemetery of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, in the Bayswater Road, but in 1859 
it was reinterred here in the crypt. Passing through 
the iron gates, we enter the portion of the crypt 
devoted to the tomb of the Duke of Wellington. 
The Duke was buried on November 18, 1852, and 
for two years the coffin, which had been lowered 
through the opening in the centre of the dome, 
rested on a temporary wooden platform over the 
tomb of Lord Nelson, both the coffin of Wellington 
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and the tomb of Nelson being enclosed with a 
wooden casing. In 1854 the Duke’s coffin was 
moved to the middle of the square chamber in 
which we are now standing, a compartment of the 
crypt in which no interment had previously taken 
place. In the meantime the Duke’s tomb had been 
prepared from the design of Mr. Penrose. The Con- 
tinent had been searched in vain for a block of 
stone large enough for the purpose required. For- 
tunately a block of porphyry, weighing upwards 
of 70 tons, had been lying for ages in a field in the 
parish of Luxulyan, in Cornwall, and, being regarded 
by the people with peculiar reverence, it had escaped 
the destruction which had befallen many of its 
fellows. Steam power was employed to cut and 
polish it on the spot, and when completed it was 
reduced to about twenty tons. It is wrought in the 
simplest and severest style, unadorned, and, because 
unadorned, more grand and impressive. The sar- 
cophagus is placed upon a massive plinth of Aber- 
deen granite, about four feet high, and at each corner 
is sculptured the head of a sleeping lion, also in 
granite. At each end of the sarcophagus is an 
heraldic cross. It was not until April 1858 that the 
coffin was finally deposited in the sarcophagus, and 
hermetically sealed in the presence of Dean Mil- 
man, the Chief Commissioner of the Board of Works 
(Lord John Manners, afterwards Duke of Rutland), 
the Duke of Wellington, and Mr. Penrose. At the 
four angles of the chamber stood until recently 
four huge gas-standards of red Peterhead granite 
of no very elegant design. These have been replaced 
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by brackets for electric light. The whole aspect of 
the chamber, with its massive walls, is undeniably 
grand and solemn, giving one the impression of a 
rock-hewn cave. 

Immediately after leaving this chamber and turn- 
ing to the right, may be seen some mural tablets, 
in excellent taste, to certain of those who fell in 
the South African War. Advancing westwards, we 
arrive at the spot immediately under the centre 
of the dome, indicated above by a large perforated 
brass let into the pavement. Within the circle of 
columns (through which most picturesque views 
may be obtained by the observer of such effects) is 
the tomb of Lord Nelson. Canon Newbolt, in his 
interesting little book on St. Paul’s, tells us that 
the history attaching to this marble monument is 
most curious, and has been worked out with great 
ingenuity and research by a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. It seems that the black-marble 
sarcophagus, long attributed, but erroneously, to 
Torregiano, formed part of an elaborate composition 
designed by Benedetto at the command of Cardinal 
Wolsey for the purpose of his own tomb; most 
probably his own effigy lay on the top of the black 
marble. On Wolsey falling into disgrace, the whole 
tomb, with its marble and bronze, was seized by 
Henry VIII, and the design, considerably amplified, 
was set up in what is now the memorial chapel at 
Windsor (then Wolsey’s chapel), and with a brazen 
effigy of the king recumbent on the marble. This 
was never finished, in spite of sundry efforts and 
good wishes on the part of the king’s children. 
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Under the Commonwealth it was broken up, and 
all the brass or bronze was sold for what it was worth. 
The marble portion of the tomb appears to have 
remained in the chapel at Windsor until the days of 
George III, and then, either out of a sense of honour 
to be conferred or economy to be practised, to have 
been used for the monument to Lord Nelson, whose 
viscount’s coronet now occupies the place once 
filled by the effigy of a cardinal, perhaps also that 
of a king. Unlike the sarcophagus of Wellington, 
this tomb of Nelson is merely a superimposed struc- 
ture, the coffin being within the massive oblong 
plinth. Lord Collingwood lies under an altar tomb 
on one side of his illustrious commander, and the 
Earl of Northesk under a similar tomb on the other. 
Observe the ingenious manner in which various 
nautical emblems are worked into the mosaic pave- 
ment of this chamber. As we ascend the steps we 
remark on the wall, right and left, the monuments, 
carved in alto-relievo, of Captain John Cooke and 
Captain George Duff, both of whom fell with Nelson 
at Trafalgar in 1805. These originally filled the 
panels above the monuments of Nelson and Corn- 
wallis in the ante-choir of the upper church, and 
were removed here in 1871 to make room for the 
organ. We are now in the nave of the crypt, and 
on the wall on our left are some interesting memorials 
to certain men of letters, namely, Charles Reade, 
the novelist (d. 1884); Sir Walter Besant, the 
writer on London, and novelist (d. I9g01); and 
George M. Smith, the publisher (d. 1go01), to whom 
English literature owes the colossal Dictionary of 
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National Biography. A modest marble slab com- 
memorates Richard Harris Barham, of facetious 
memory, and author of the immortal Ingoldsby 
Legends. He was one of the Minor Canons of the 
Cathedral from 1821 until his death, at the age of 
fifty-seven, in 1845.1. Those who will take the 
trouble to read his “‘ Life,’’ admirably written in 1870 
by his eldest son, the Rev. R. H. D. Barham, will 
see that he was much more than a mere wit. As 
librarian, he laboured lovingly in the Cathedral 
Library ; he found it in a sadly neglected condition, 
and “it pitied him to see it in the dust.” His care- 
fully written Reports, which are still extant, led to 
the repair of many volumes which might else have 
perished. He was an ardent bibliographer, as some 
notes in his fine, clear hand in many of the rarer 
books testify. He was rector of the united parishes 
of St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street, and St. 
Gregory by St. Paul, from 1824 until 1842, when he 
was preferred to the living of SS. Augustine and 
Faith, Watling Street. He was also one of the 
Priests-in-ordinary of the Chapel Royal. The 
tablet in question was originally placed to his 
memory in St. Mary Magdalen’s, under whose 
altar he was buried. Some years ago this church 
was partly burnt and never rebuilt, the parish 
being then united with that of St. Martin, Ludgate. 

1 Barham’s successor as Minor Canon was the Rev. John Henry 
Coward, who died on 15th May 1911, at the age of ninety-one. He was 
the oldest Minor Canon in England, having held his stall for sixty-six 


years. He was classical master to the St. Paul’s choristers from 1848 
to 1872, and Warden of the College of Minor Canons from 1858 to 


1909. 
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The tablet was happily saved, and placed with 
great propriety in the Cathedral crypt. Other _ 
memorials to Barham’s family were removed to 
St. Martin’s. 

Acton’s fine bust of George Cruikshank, the artist 
and caricaturist, on one of the great piers west of 
the Nelson chapel, should be examined. At the 
time of Cruikshank’s death in February 1878, this 
part of the crypt was under repair, and his remains 
found a temporary resting-place at Kensal Green, 
but on the completion of the work in the following 
November they were translated hither. In the 
recess to the east of Cruikshank’s grave is the tomb 
of Lord Napier of Magdala, whose grand military 
funeral in 1890 is well remembered. Nearly oppo- 
site, on the north, is the grave of Sir Bartle Frere, 
Governor of South Africa (d. 1884). 

On the brick floor of the central aisle are the 
gravestones of several of the Cathedral vergers, 
including that of the despotic dean’s-verger, John 
Lingard—‘“‘ King Lingard,” as he was popularly 
known. He held office from 1794 to 1845. Sydney 
Smith was facetiously wont to allude to the silver 
mace which he carried as “the rod of iron with 
which he ruled the Dean and Chapter.”’ His suc- 
cessor, Edward Manley Cummings, who died in 
1871, also lies here. He was the author of a useful 
little guide-book, The Companion to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, which went through many editions. 
Like Charles Crocker, the poet-verger of Chichester, 
and the author also of a Guide to his Cathedral, 
Cummings tells his story in homely phrase, with no 
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attempt at fine writing, and the whole breathes such 
a reverent and devotional spirit that one is almost 
carried back to the Ostiarius of former days. David 
Leef, another St. Paul’s verger, was also a literary 
character, producing in 1862 A Guide over St. 
Paul's Cathedral. We was appointed as his verger 
by Sydney Smith in 1843, having been previously 
a valued servant of the witty Canon’s at his country 
living, Combe Florey, Somersetshire. He was pen- 
sioned at the end of 1872 and died eleven years 
later. Some of the older frequenters of St. Paul’s 
will doubtless remember him, a fine-looking, white- 
haired old man, latterly very deaf. ‘‘ You would not 
believe it to look at him now,” said Sydney, ‘ but 
David is a reformed Quaker. Yes, he quaked or 
did quake; his brother quakes still; but David is 
now thoroughly orthodox. I should not like to be 
a Dissenter in his way; he is to be one of my 
vergers at St. Paul’s some day. Lady B—— calls 
them my virgins. She asked me the other day, 
‘Pray, Mr. Smith, is it true that you walk down 
St. Paul’s with three virgins holding silver pokers 
before you?’ I shook my head, and looked very 
grave, and bid her come and see. Some enemy of 
the Church, some Dissenter, had clearly been mis- 
leading her.” * 

At the extreme west end of the crypt is preserved 
the ponderous funeral car on which the body of 
the Duke of Wellington was brought to the Cathe- 
dral. It is now shorn of its glory considerably, as 
it has lost its velvet pall and other decorations. 

1 Lady Holland’s Memotr of Sydney Smith. 
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It was made out of gun-metal; a cannon out of 
every victory the Duke won is said to have been 
melted down into it. The whole was designed by 
the Department of Practical Art. Twelve splendid 
black horses, selected from the firm of Messrs. 
Smith & Co., distillers, Whitechapel, drew the car 
from the Horse Guards to the Cathedral. On the 
adjacent wall hangs an engraving of the car by 
H. Adlard, from a fine drawing by H. Whitaker, 
together with an exhaustive description. Round 
the car may be seen the plaster-of-Paris candelabra 
which were used at the lying-in-state of the Duke 
at Chelsea Hospital. The reader cannot have a 
better account of the whole funeral than that given 
in the volume of the J/lustrated London News for the 
second half of the year 1852. The woodcuts are 
superb, and delineate the solemn ceremony in the 
Cathedral with the greatest accuracy. 

It has, of course, been impossible within the limits 
of these pages to mention every object of interest 
in the crypt. The visitor will do well, therefore, 
to provide himself with the Rev. Lewis Gilbertson’s 
Authorised Guide, which contains two excellent 
sectional plans: (A) the eastern half of the crypt, 
(B) the western. Nearly every grave or memorial 
is marked by a letter or a figure, and the plans are 
accompanied by a Key. 

Since 1878 much has been done to bring out the 
beauties of the crypt, of which, by the removal of 
partitions, an almost uninterrupted view can now 
be obtained from end to end. The long perspective 
has a fine effect; and few, we think, could stand 
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here in this quiet spot in the midst of a great city, 
and so close to the dust of those who in their life- 
time were so distinguished in the arts of peace and 
war, without experiencing feelings which are diffi- 
cult to express. 


VIII. MoDERN MEMORIALS AND THE EXTERIOR 


Before he leaves the interior of the Cathedral the 
visitor should pay a visit to the memorial to Sir 
John Stainer, unveiled on December 16, 1903. This 
beautiful work of art is in the eastern ambulatory 
of the north transept, immediately to the left of 
the statue of Dr. Johnson. It is from the chisel 
of Mr. Henry A. Pegram (who designed the huge 
pair of bronze candelabra near the west end of the 
Cathedral), and in the Sicilian marble known as 
“Bianco Chiaro.’’ The upper part of the panel 
contains the subject of Stainer’s anthem, ‘“‘I saw 
the Lorp,”’ which is generally considered his master- 
piece. The prophet Isaiah, with outstretched arms, 
kneels near an altar, from the smoke of which arises 
the vision—CurIsT enthroned and circled by sera- 
phim. In the base of the panel is the portrait of 
Sir John Stainer, said by those who knew the 
composer best to be a speaking likeness. Under- 
neath is inscribed: ‘“‘To the memory of Sir John 
Stainer, Art. Mag., Mus. Doc., Organist of this 
Cathedral, 1872-1888.’ The work of the sculptor 
has been done with taste and imagination. It was 
a distinctly happy idea to illustrate one of Stainer’s 

2M 
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finest and best-known anthems. The words of their 
composition at once suggest an awe-striking picture 
to the mind, the vision of the prophet who beholds 
the house filled with smoke, ascending up to heaven, 
where the Lorp is “‘ sitting upon a throne, high and 
lifted up,’ while above him are “the seraphim.” 
Stainer himself has pictured the words in his music, 
in so far as it is possible to do so without crossing 
the limit between the devotional and the dramatic. 
The memorial is particularly suitable, as it seems 
to reflect, in the paler form of marble, something 
of the spirit of the music—picturesque and dignified. 
Before Stainer’s day the music at St. Paul’s had 
been unworthy of the Cathedral. He found a choir 
weak in numbers, weaker still in lack of discipline ; 
he advised its enlargement to the present strength 
of eighteen men and thirty to thirty-six boys, and, 
having secured his forces, he worked them into a 
choir which, for efficiency and enthusiasm, a musician 
of European fame had declared was not to be excelled 
in Christendom. His career at St. Paul’s was also 
remarkable for the quantity as well as the quality 
of the compositions with which he enriched the 
music of the Church during that period—composi- 
tions unfettered and undisfigured on the one hand 
by pedantic conventionalisms, and on the other by 
ultra-modern bizarreries. Not merely did he bring 
about desirable changes in the musical services of 
St. Paul’s, but his example was followed by other 
cathedrals, not only at the time but afterwards. 
The world knows his ability, his unwearied energy, 
and his disinterestedness; but the world cannot 
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know his pervading piety, his deep humility, and 
the springs of sympathy and loving-kindness which 
lay so near the surface of his character, and gushed 
out so freely at the least touch of others’ joys and 
sorrows. Goss, it is true, had not the same magnetic 
influence as his successor, Stainer, in raising the 
music of St. Paul’s to its present pitch of perfection ; 
but he did what he could in his day, and his com- 
positions will ever be the glory of the Cathedral. 
It is to be hoped that the Dean and Chapter will 
one of these days rescue his memorial from the 
comparative obscurity of the crypt, and accord it 
a place in the vicinity of that of his distinguished 
successor. 

Exactly opposite the Stainer memorial is a marble 
tablet on which are inscribed the names of the 
organists of the present Cathedral, and, so far as 
they have been ascertained, those of the old one. 
And here it may be mentioned that the vestry of 
the gentlemen of the choir, in the north-eastern 
aisle of the crypt, contains an interesting collec- 
tion of engraved and phototyped portraits of the 
organists, almoners, vicars-choral, and others con- 
nected from time to time with the musical estab- 
lishment of the Cathedral.? 

In the panel beyond the niche, corresponding with 
that filled by the tablet to the organists, is a 
memorial in bronze to Sir Arthur Sullivan, who is 
buried in the crypt. The artist was Mr. Goscombe 
John, A.R.A. The chief idea in the design is the 
figure of Orpheus with his lute, or rather lyre, sug- 


1 These portraits can only be seen by special permission. 
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gested by Sullivan’s beautiful song. In a descrip- 
tion of the memorial written for the Musical Times, 
April 1903, the artist observes: “I have endea- 
voured to convey the idea of the wandering minstrel, 
the inspired singer, and to suggest by the youthful 
Orpheus the spirit of lyrical music, as this seemed 
to me to be the characteristic of so much that is 
finest in the work of Sullivan.’’ The lower portion 
of the memorial contains a portrait of the com- 
poser, wreathed with oak and laurel. 

It may be said that this portion of the Cathedral is 
becoming quite a ‘“‘ Musicians’ Corner,” for, in addi- 
tion to the memorials above described, the window 
on the right-hand side of the north-transept door has 
been filled with stained glass in memory of St. Cecilia, 
music’s tutelary saint. This window, from the atelier 
of Messrs. Clayton & Bell, was the gift to the Cathe- 
dral, in November 1907, of Mr. C. T. D. Crews, 
master of the Worshipful Company of Musicians. 
The central figure, fittingly enough, is that of St. 
Cecilia herself, while beneath her an angel is seen 
supporting the organ upon which she is playing. 
The general design of the window is of a type one 
would gladly see employed throughout the Cathe- 
dral—clear, brilliant, and calculated to transmit as 
much light as possible in a flood of colour into the 
church. 

At the extremity of each transept will be observed 
two inner vestibules, formed out of Wren’s beautiful 
organ-screen divided into two portions. That in 
the north transept faced the dome, and that in the 
south transept the choir. Edward Strong, Wren’s 
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master mason, received £52, 10s. for each of the 
graceful Corinthian pillars of veined marble which 
support these galleries. The oblong panel over the 
entablature of the portion in the north transept 
contains the famous inscription to Sir Christopher 
Wren, a copy of that near his tomb in the 


crypt : 


SUBTUS - CONDITUR - HUJUS : ECCLESIE® - ET: URBIS 
CONDITOR - CHRISTOPHERUS -: WREN : QUI: VIXIT 
ANNOS - ULTRA: NONAGINTA : NON : SIBI - SED 
BONO + PUBLICO - LECTOR - SI : MONUMENTUM - REQUIRIS 
CIRCUMSPICE 
OBIIT - XXVI+- FEB: ATATIS: XCI 
AN +: M.DCCXXIII. 


This epitaph is attributed to Wren’s son. At the 
time of the great architect’s death the Cathedral 
authorities would only allow it to be placed in the 
crypt, where, in the midst of gloom and neglect, 
it was ludicrously inappropriate. It was Robert 
Mylne, the Cathedral surveyor, who in 1803 pre- 
vailed upon the Dean and Chapter to have it copied 
and placed upon the west front of the organ-gallery, 
where, as may be seen by various old engravings, 
there was previously a pediment. There it had, 
and in its present position still has, a real sub- 
limity, though defaced, as Leigh Hunt has observed, 
“by one of those plays upon words which were the 
taste of the times in the architect’s youth, and 
which his family perhaps had learnt to admire.” 
We cannot preserve the pun in English, unless per- 
haps by some rendering as, “Here found a grave 
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the founder of this church,” or, “‘ Underneath is 
founded the tomb, &c.”’ The rest is admirable: 
“Who lived to the age of upwards of 90 years 
Not for himself, but for the public good. 
Reader, if thou seekest his monument, 
Look around.” 

“The reader does look around, and the whole interior 
of the Cathedral seems like a magnificent vault over 
his single body. The effect is very grand, especially 
if the organ is playing. A similar one, as far as the 
music is concerned, is observable when we contem- 
plate the statues of Nelson and others. The grand 
repose of the church, in the first instance, gives them 
a mortal dignity, which the organ seems to waken 
up and revive, as if, in the midst of the 


‘Pomp and threatening harmony, 


their spirits almost looked out of their stony and 
sightless eyeballs. Johnson’s ponderous figure looks 
down upon us with something of sourness in the 
expression ; and in the presence of Howard we feel 
as if pomp itself were in attendance on humanity.”’ ! 
By all possessed of any imagination, and of hearts 
to be touched, the sentiments expressed in the 
words of one of our most delightful essayists may 
without difficulty be realised at the present day. 


The exterior of the Cathedral should be walked 
completely round for the examination of its details, 
and also for the sake of the views to be obtained 
from certain points. 


* Leigh Hunt, Zhe Town, i. 65 (1848). 
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Of these views one of the most imposing, in the 
writer's estimation, is that to be had from the south 
side of the churchyard, about 50 feet eastward of 
Dean’s Court; especially if it be a day of brilliant 
sunshine. From this point may be seen the dome 
rising in great majesty at the intersection of the 
nave and transept. With a background of clear 
blue sky, and the glittering cross crowning all, the 
effect of this view is indeed sublime. On a moon- 
light night it is also captivating. Another view, 
equally fine, is that from the north-east gate of the 
churchyard, where the tall Doric pillar commemorat- 
ing Old Paul’s Cross groups admirably with the huge 
building. Again, looking up Godliman Street, by 
the side of the Heralds’ College in Queen Victoria 
Street, a most picturesque “ bit” of the Cathedral, 
comprising the whole height of the south-west portion 
of the nave, with its graceful superimposed campanile, 
may be seen. Another artistic peep which should 
on no account be missed is that of the north tran- 
sept and whole height of the dome, as seen from the 
Paternoster Row end of Canon Alley ; while the view 
of the northern tower should enchant every lover of 
architecture as he walks down Ivy Lane from New- 
gate Street. Of the more distant views, perhaps 
that from Blackfriars Bridge is the most effective. 

Under its nocturnal aspect the exterior of St. 
Paul’s is also impressive. One view under the 
following conditions will not soon be forgotten by 
those who have beheld it. For some years past 
a great improvement has been effected in the light- 
ing of that part of the churchyard facing Ludgate 
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Hill. The light is of extreme brilliancy, and as 
the churchyard is approached from Dean’s Court 
the whole of the majestic west front suddenly bursts 
upon the spectator, its details vividly revealed. 
The impression is considerably heightened if it be 
late on a clear night and all traffic practically ceased. 
Especially may the sensation be realised on a Sun- 
day, after its course of grand and solemn services, 
when perchance one may hear the ponderous clock- 
bell tolling the knell of another day. The effect of 
the sound, breaking the peculiar stillness of Sunday 
night in London, is impressive in the extreme. 


The iron fence which almost entirely surrounds 
the Cathedral was cast at the foundries in the 
parish of Lamberhurst, Kent. These railings, five 
feet in height, weigh nearly 200 tons, and between 
June 24 and December 31, 1714, Richard Jones, 
“smith,” received {11,202 for them. In 1873-4 
the western part of the area was thrown open as a 
public thoroughfare, and the railings and pair of 
“state gates’ were removed and sold by public 
auction for £349, 5s. The vicissitudes of this 
western railing are curious. After its removal from 
St. Paul’s it was purchased by Mr. Robert Mount- 
castle, Waverley Place, London, of Mr. J. B. 
Hogarth, iron merchant, London, and shipped by 
him in good condition, on board the steamship 
Delta for Toronto, on October 14, 1874. The Delta 
went on shore, about five milcs below Cape Chat 
Light, on the 8th of November. A portion of the 
railing was recovered from the wreck and sent to 
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Montreal by the salvage men in the spring of 1875, 
in a very mutilated state, but was brought from 
Montreal by Mr. John G. Howard, 17th August in 
that year, and arrived in Toronto on the 2tst of the 
same month. Mr. Howard was an architect in 
Toronto, and presented a public park to that city. 
Part of the railing now encloses his monument. The 
tomb and railing are figured in the Builder of 
October 16, 1880. On a brass plate affixed to one 
of the stone posts is this inscription, such as it is : 


“St. Paul’s Cathedral for 160 years I did enclose. 
Oh! stranger, look with reverence. 
Man ! man! unstable man! 
It was thou who caused the severance.” 
November 18, 1875. AKC aes i 


The western area of the churchyard was thrown 
open to the public without ceremony on January 26, 
1874. Five years later the stone wall supporting 
the portions of the railings not removed was lowered 
considerably, thus allowing the church to be seen 
to greater advantage. The Corporation was autho- 
rised to deal with the ground, which on the east, 
north-east, and south-east was formerly used as a 
burial-place by the parishioners of St. Faith, and 
this, as well as the strip of ground on the south-west, 
was laid out as a pleasant public garden, and opened 
by the Lord Mayor on September 22, 1879. The 
aspect of the ground thus improved contrasted 
strongly with its former condition as a place of 
sepulture, for it was then invariably in a state of 


slovenliness, the crumbling headstones and altar- 
2N 
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tombs swallowed up by rank, uncut grass, which, 
intermingled with shrubs and bushes, appeared to 
flourish in unchecked luxuriance. The public were 
rigidly excluded from the ground, but all the dogs 
and cats of the neighbourhood obtained admission 
by jumping through the railings, and seemed to 
make appointments to meet one another there. 

While these improvements were in progress, several 
interesting discoveries of remains belonging to the 
old Cathedral were made by Mr. Penrose. Of these 
the most important were the foundations of Paul’s 
Cross towards the north-east, and considerable 
remains of the basement of the Chapter-house and 
Cloisters on the south-west. From other discoveries 
made at the same time the distinguished architect 
was enabled to determine the total length of the 
old Cathedral—exclusive of the Corinthian portico, 
added to the west front by Inigo Jones in 1631—at 
585 feet. Of the present Cathedral, the measure- 
ment of the exterior length, exclusive of the pro- 
jection of the western steps, is 515 feet, and of the 
interior 479 feet.t 

The fine proportions and generally majestic effect 
of the western portico should be noticed. The 
dimensions of the west front generally, the beauty 
of its details, the graceful outlines of the towers, 
the proportion of these to the facade, and of all the 
parts one to another, make up the most pleasing 
design of its class that has yet been executed. The 


1 In 1882, Mr. Penrose communicated the result of these discoveries 
to the Society of Antiquaries. His paper will be found printed at full 
in the Archeologia, vol. xlvii. 
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twelve coupled Corinthian columns in the lower 
order, and the eight Composite ones in the upper, 
are very grandiose. St. Peter’s at Rome, for all its 
magnitude, has nothing of the kind so beautiful 
to show. 

At the time of the removal of the iron railings*in 
1874, Mr. Penrose rearranged the lower flight of 
steps with returned ends, as shown by a plan by 
Wren himself in the possession of the Chapter. 
Formerly these steps were guarded by clumsy stone 
balustrades, and the arrangement was supposed to 
be the work of the incompetent William Benson, a 
favourite of George I, who succeeded Wren on his 
dismissal by the Commissioners in 1718. The red 
marble on the landing of these steps is Greek, from 
Laconia, supposed to be the quarries of the Rosso 
Antico. The dark grey is from Porto Venere near 
Spezzia. At night the upper part of the steps 
and the portico are protected by an iron grille of 
suitable design, so contrived that by machinery 
concealed in the vault below it can be raised or 
lowered. 

A statue of Queen Anne, in whose reign the Cathe- 
dral was finished, stands in the western area. Itisa 
replica of a statue erected in 1712. The sculptor of 
the original was Francis Bird. The queen, evidently 
determined to have a statue of herself, gave the 
blocks of marble. The four figures round the statue 
represented England, France, Ireland, and America. 
It was, however, generally regarded as a poor per- 
formance, and was the subject of more than one 
poetical jibe. As if to add insult to injury, Her 
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Majesty’s nose was struck off by a lunatic on 
January 15, 1743. Five-and-twenty years later the 
queen’s globe and sceptre were knocked off, and all 
the attendant figures deprived of their nasal pro- 
montories by an armed lascar, who was secured by 
the watchmen of Castle Baynard Ward after a 
desperate struggle, and found on trial to be insane. 
Some attempt at repair was made in 1829, but in 
February 1882 a third lunatic mutilated the statue, 
which remained in a broken and dirty condition, a 
standing disgrace to the City, and an object of 
derision to those who came from far and near to 
behold Wren’s masterpiece. At length the Corpora- 
tion took the matter in hand and commissioned 
Mr. Bell, the sculptor, to make a replica of the whole 
thing, and it was unveiled on December 15, 1886, by 
the Lord Mayor, in the presence of some of the 
Cathedral clergy. 

The four corners of the churchyard are favour- 
able spots from which to view the dome, and it may 
here be stated that the outward diameter of this 
crowning feature of the Cathedral is 145 feet, and its 
inward diameter 108 feet. Upon a high circular 
basement is erected a cylindrical wall. This, sur- 
mounted by a peristyle, or range, of Corinthian 
columns, so placed as to resist the enormous pressure 
of the dome, the cone, and the lantern, is converted 
into a decoration of the most grand and beautiful 
character. Comparing the domes of St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s, we shall find that though one has been 
in a degree the model of the other, there is a material 
difference in the decorative part, and the present 
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writer cannot but think that the advantage is alto- 
gether on the side of the latter building. 

Bird executed much of the external carving. 
That in the panel over the great west door, repre- 
senting St. Paul preaching to the Bereans, and that 
in the pediment of the portico portraying the Con- 
version, is his work. In smaller panels within the 
portico and over the side doors are represented 
other acts of the Apostle. 

The semicircular porticoes at the transepts are 
highly beautiful, and the detail within them is con- 
sidered the purest and most classical in the building. 

On a general examination of the exterior of St. 
Paul’s, it will be observed that it consists throughout 
of two orders of architecture, the lower story 
Corinthian, the upper one Composite, like the west 
front. In both stories the whole of the entablatures 
rest on coupled pilasters, between which, in the 
lower order, a range of circular-headed windows 
is introduced. But in the order above, the corre- 
sponding spaces are occupied by niches standing on 
pedestals pierced with openings to light the galleries 
over the side aisles. The upper order is nothing 
but a screen to hide the flying buttresses carried 
across the outer walls to resist the thrust of the 
great vaulting. This division of the exterior into 
two nearly equal stories by two orders of pilasters 
has been much censured. That this censure is 
unfounded, no real lover and judge of the art will 
venture to maintain; nor, on the contrary, will he 
admit it without seriously considering the theory 
of modern architecture upon which it is founded, 
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and the peculiar circumstances of the building. Is 
there one out of ten thousand of the multitude who 
stop and gaze at the building every day who is 
aware that such an expedient as this screen wall was 
resorted to, or that a quasi unreality exists? Very 
few of those who talk of this could explain how it 
has been constructed and the reasons which led to 
such a course. 


The visitor, if he has time at his disposal, will do 
well to view the exteriors of the Deanery House and 
Choir School, both situated in Dean’s Court at the 
south-west corner of the churchyard. Thence he 
may direct his steps to Amen Court, a retired nook 
at the western end of Paternoster Row, in which 
are the houses of the Canons-residentiary, the 
Minor Canons, and the Organist. 


NOTES 


NoTE A. Page 216.—Rearrangement of the Choir. Extract 
Jrom the reply of Dean Milman and the Chapter of St. 
Pauls to the inguiries of the Cathedral Commissioners, 


1853. 


“ Never was there a time in which it would be more for the 
interest of the Church and religion that the cathedrals, as far 
as their services at least, should be maintained, especially the 
metropolitan Cathedral, in the highest state of efficiency. This 
is demanded by the great and increasing concourse of wor- 
shippers, not only of the higher classes and those of more 
refined education, but of the middle and even of the lower 
orders. 

“St. Paul’s, in the midst of the City which, on Sundays, 1s 
comparatively unpeopled, is nevertheless in the morning most 
respectably attended, and in the afternoon thronged with 
greater numbers than the present arrangements can con- 
veniently accommodate [the services were then held entirely in 
the choir, separated from the dome, &c., by the organ-screen]. 
The Dean and Chapter have long been anxious to meet this 
strong interest on the part of the public, and to render the 
Cathedral more available and with larger space for divine 
worship. ‘This will require careful consideration. They have 
already made one experiment, and the surprising effect on a 
recent occasion has furnished some encouragement and some 
instruction. But with the enlargement of the public accommo- 
dation the force and efficiency of the choir must be proportion- 
ately enlarged. It is quite clear that, with their present 
contracted and diminished resources, no choral services can be 


arranged befitting this noble building and the metropolitan 
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church of England.” (Printed in the Report of the Cathedral 
Commission, 1854.) 

Although increased accommodation for the congregation 
was afforded by the re-distribution of the choral fittings and 
removal of the organ-screen in 1860, the musical arrangements 
were by no means commensurate. The choir, consisting of six 
vicars-choral (with six assistants on Sundays) and some dozen 
boys, remained the same until 1872, from which year the re- 
newed life and activity of the Cathedral may be dated. The 
twelve Minor Canons, who originally formed an important part 
of the choir, had for some years ceased to take any part in 
the choral service beyond chanting the prayers and litany. 
Throughout his organistship, which lasted from 1838 till 1871, 
the inefficient state of the St. Paul’s choir was a subject that 
was constantly giving Sir John Goss the greatest anxiety. 
More than once, in reply to questions from the Dean and 
Chapter as to the smallest number of voices requisite for the 
due performance of choral service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, he 
said: “ At least eighteen adults and from twenty-four to thirty 
boys should be present at every service, to give anything like 
proper effect to the music. With this number of good trained 
voices, under proper discipline, our daily service, instead of 
being a humiliation and disgrace to all concerned (as it is now), 
might be made a worthy pattern for the whole Diocese. I 
would lay stress on the necessity for having in our vast edifice 
voices of ower as well as sweetness. The ordinary run of 
volunteers have little power, and what is worse, they have not 
skill enough to bring out what they have. Witness the com- 
paratively small effect we obtain from our 200 voices at the 
Special Sunday Evening Services” (Letter to Dean Mansel, 
January 29, 1870). Much has been said, often to the disparage- 
ment of Goss, as to the state of music at St. Paul’s during his 
organistship, and it is only justice to him thus to record that he 
tried again and again to rouse the Dean and Chapter to their 
responsibilities, but without success. His hearty interest in all 
the improvements which he lived to witness, after his retire- 
ment, in the reorganisation and enlargement of the choral staff 
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by Dean Church and his Chapter, and the sincere pleasure 
which the fine musical services gave him, prove beyond doubt 
that, had his lot been cast in better days, Goss would have 
been second to no one in his efforts to raise the musical credit 
of St. Paul’s to its proper level. 


NOTE B. Page 224.—Arvrangement of the Cathedral for the 
Sunday Evening Services under the Dome. 


At these services, instituted in November 1858, the use of 
chairs was introduced. It is computed that over 3000 strong 
rush-bottom chairs were originally ordered, the number increas- 
ing as years went on. They were made by Skull of High 
Wycombe, Bucks, at a cost of 35. 4d. apiece, “carriage paid.” 
At this period the Cathedral was for the first time efficiently 
warmed. Thirteen large Gurney stoves were placed in the 
crypt, the air in the crypt being warmed to a temperature of 
about 66°. Twenty-three openings were formed in the pave- 
ment of the Cathedral, each about four feet in diameter, by 
means of which a constant circulation was produced. The 
flues of the stoves were carried up in the external walls of the 
Cathedral without injury to the building, owing to the foresight 
of Sir Christopher Wren, who had everywhere provided for the 
due examination of the gutters and down-pipes by carrying a 
passage in all cases under the gutters ; the down-pipes being 
carried in shafts each about 2 ft. 3 in. square, formed in the 
hollow of the external walls. Further and very exclusive 
improvements in the heating arrangements have been carried 
out within recent years. The light for the Sunday Evening 
Services was obtained from a circle of about 800 gas jets placed 
above the cornice supporting the Whispering Gallery, and was 
sufficiently strong to render moderately small print easily 
legible by the congregation. This method of lighting was 
originally introduced at the funeral of the Duke of Wellington, 
November 18, 1852, on which occasion nave, choir, and 
transepts were additionally illuminated by a continuous line of 
gas jets placed along the cornice over the arches. The effect 
of St. Paul’s thus lighted up has been described as sublime 
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beyond expectation, the aspect of the narrow, brilliant, bead of 
light girdling the base of the dome being absolutely magical. 
It produced an effect of interminable space and area, and 
recalled to mind the impression of one of Martin’s architectural 
visions rather than the well-known details of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s greatest work. In 1858 this lighting was confined to 
the dome, and it 1s now used only on grand and solemn 
occasions, the electric light having taken the place of gas. 
In 1858, also, the windows above the Whispering Gallery were 
reglazed, the glass, chosen by Mr. Penrose and executed by 
Messrs. Powell, being of a very simple character, after a pattern 
in one of Palladio’s churches at Venice, it being felt necessary 
that these windows should admit all the light possible con- 
sistent with its not being too glaring. The Ecclesiological 
Society, with their usual captiousness, characterised this glazing 
as “detestable.” (See an article on the Restoration of St. Paul’s 
in their organ The Lcclestologtst, No. cxliii., April 1861.) 
Many interesting details of works carried on at St. Paul’s about 
this time will be found in a paper read by Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
the Cathedral surveyor, before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, February 7, 1859. 


Notre C. Page 265.—The Tomb of the Duke of Wellington. 


The block of schorl porphyry, from Luxulyan on the Treffry 
estate in Cornwall, which composed this sarcophagus, was 
lowered into the crypt through one of the windows on an 
inclined plane. As soon as it reached the floor, the stage was 
taken down and reconstructed so as to elevate it to the proper 
height for rolling it on a level upon another short stage 
erected over the base of the tomb. To the amount (£1100) 
paid for the material of the sarcophagus must be added the 
cost of lowering and fixing—about £120—including the timber 
stages and making good the window through which it was 
lowered. 

The bronze car which conveyed the body of the Duke to the 
Cathedral in November 1852, for a number of years occupied 
a chamber near the centre of the crypt, and terminated the 
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part shown to the public. During the restoration of the crypt, 
completed in 1878, it was removed to its present position at the 
extreme west. 


NOTE D. Page 267.—The Tomé of Lord Nelson. 


The bases of the eight Doric columns surrounding this tomb 
were for a long time hidden by the floor of the crypt having 
been raised, for some unknown reason, nearly two feet above its 
original level. The bases having been found on excavating 
some fifty-five years ago, the pavement was lowered and the 
columns restored to their original height. Their previous 
appearance was very dumpy, as may be seen by the view of this 
part of the crypt given in Winkles’ Cathedrals, 1835. The 
vaulted roof over the tomb was found to be pierced by a 
number of leaden pipes in the haunches of the groins; the 
object of these pipes is evident when we remember that, for 
many years after the rest of the church was finished, the 
central portion was open to the sky. This was one of the many 
instances of Wren’s foresight. 


Note E. Page 208.—Vhe Library. 


That Barham’s labours in the Library of St. Paul’s were duly 
appreciated and met with some encouragement may be seen 
from the following note, worth preserving as all is that fell 
from the writer’s pen: 

“ April 6, 1844. 

“DEAR BARHAM,—I send this order for 20/., a sum which 
with your care and discretion, will soon raise the library at 
St. Paul’s to a level with that of Alexandria in ancient times ; 
I don’t mean its level after combustion, but before.—Yours 
truly, 

“ SYDNEY SMITH.’ 


MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR OF 
“SDs PAMICS SCARED RA Ie 


I HAVE been asked to write a few memorial words re- 
specting the author of that part of the present volume 
which deals with the Cathedral of St. Paul’s. The 
request is one which it is impossible to refuse, though 
I am fully conscious that there must be many far 
more competent to undertake the task than myself. 

My acquaintance with the author sprang out 
of our common interest in St. Michael’s College, 
Tenbury, so munificently founded by the late Sir 
Frederick Arthur Gore Ouseley. Of this, the sub- 
ject of this memoir was for several years honorary 
librarian, while I entered it as a small boy for the 
first time just fifty years ago. Our visits there 
coincided more than once, and the acquaintance 
thus begun ripened into friendship. 

It was natural that he should feel an interest in 
an institution the idea of which appealed strongly 
to many of his highest instincts: the union of edu- 
cation with religion, and of worship with art. 

No one who was brought into contact with him 
could fail to be struck by his simple, deep, and 
unobtrusive piety, or to be touched by the gentle 
patience with which he bore the heavy trial of his 
deatness. Other traits in his character which were 


no less obvious were his laborious and painstaking 
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accuracy, his willingness to take endless trouble 
to secure correctness of details, his neat and methodi- 
cal habits of work. His piety and industry alike 
found a congenial field of exercise in all that had 
to do with the externals of public worship, the 
history of Church music and architecture, and all 
that may be comprised under the head of ecclesi- 
astical antiquities. His works on these subjects are 
well known, and need no commendation from me. 

Of these lifelong studies the present work is 
the latest, and in many ways the ripest fruit. 
Though severely limited in the matter of space, it 
represents a great amount of painstaking research, 
and contains a quantity of well-digested information 
which has never, it is believed, been brought to- 
gether in any other book. The discussion of the 
various alterations in the choir of St. Paul’s, and 
the history of the musical development of the 
services, may be cited as instances of this. And in 
this connection it is interesting to recall that Sir 
John Stainer, who did so much for the music of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, began his career as an organist 
at St. Michael’s College, Tenbury. 

It was natural that one who was a lifelong in- 
habitant of ‘‘ Greater London” should be strongly 
drawn to the history and antiquities of the mother 
church. Moreover, the passion, like his love of 
music and architecture generally, was hereditary. 
His father, the late Mr. Thomas Benjamin Bumpus, 
who died less than five years ago, at the advanced 
age of ninety-two, was almost to the end a frequent 
worshipper at St. Paul’s, and remembered the 
enthronement of Bishop Blomfield in 1829. But it 
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was not only as a masterpiece of architecture or 
as a shrine of sacred music that St. Paul’s appealed 
to our author: he regarded it also as what it was 
made by Dean Church and Dean Gregory—the 
centre of the Church work of the most important 
English diocese ; the heart, in a very real sense, of 
the religious life of the nation and the Empire. 
And so, when in 191i the proposal came from the 
publishers that he should undertake the present 
work, he accepted joyfully. 

Happily the work was complete in manuscript 
before his lamented death on April Io of the 
present year, but he did not live to revise a single 
sheet in proof. 

Of the external life of the author there is not 
much to say. It was in the eyes of the world an 
uneventful life. As was said of England’s earliest 
ecclesiastical historian, the man who tells us of the 
first beginnings of London as an English diocese, 
the Venerable Bede, “his life was like a river 
flowing down placidly and tranquilly.” 

He was born on August 6, 1861. The house in 
which he and his twin-brother went to school is 
still standing in the High Street of Stoke Newington, 
but the playground has been swallowed up by the 
speculative builder. The chief events in his later 
life were the publications of his various literary 
works, and the foreign travels in company with his 
twin-brother, Thomas Francis, in which they de- 
veloped their common love of architecture and 
music. His health was never really robust, and 
at the beginning of the present year began to fail 
rather seriously ; at the end consumption de- 
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veloped very rapidly, and he passed away as stated 
on April ro at half-past seven o’clock in the morning, 
in the presence of his brother. Reguiem aeternam 
dona et, Domine ; et lux perpetua luceat at. 

All that the most loving care could accomplish 
has been expended on the present work during its 
passage through the press by the twin-brother, who 
shared the author’s every thought, and is himself 
a high authority on ecclesiastical architecture. 
But even the most intimate of friends cannot hold 
all the threads that were in a dead author’s mind, 
and a book that appears after the author’s death 
must always be to some extent, in Plato’s pathetic 
phrase, ‘“an orphaned argument.” If those who 
are competent (as the present writer is not) to 
criticise, should detect any oversights, they will 
charitably ascribe them to the fact that before the 
author had accomplished his final revision, he was 
called away from writing of the structure and the 
services of an earthly temple, to the nearer vision 
and more unfettered worship of the waiting saints 
in Paradise. 


CHARLES PLUMMER. 


Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
Vigil of S. Bartholomew, 1913. 
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Liége, Hawkin de, 60 

Linlithgow, 52 

Litlington, Abbot, 58, 65, 69, 
79, 74 ; 

Livingstone, David, 157 

Long Acre, 101 


Islip, John, Abbot, 85, 93, 94, } Lucas, Margaret, 136 


95 


James I, 56, 114, 119, 123, 130, 
133 

James li e2o, p36 nae ras 
140 


Ludovic, Lord Bourchier, 76 
Lytton, Lord, 157 


| MacauLay, Lord, 145 
Margaret of York, 82 
| Marlborough, Duke of, 146 


INDEX 


Marston Moor, Battle of, 133 
Martin, Henry, 127 


Mary I, Queen, 6, 102, 103, 
Fs, tO8, FIZ 8T7 

Mary II, Queen, 138-140 

Mary Queen of Scots, IIo, 


III, 11g 
Mary, Princess of Orange, 132 
Mellitus, 14, 43 
Merton College, 133 
Millyng, Thomas, Abbot, 81 
Milton, John, 73 
Monk, George, Duke of Albe- 

marle, 135 


Monmouth, James, Duke of, | 


137 
Morris, Mary, 147 

Mountain, Dean. 120 
Musicians’ Aisle, 140 


NEILE, Dean, 117-119, 133 

Newark, 32 

Newcastle, Duke of, 151 

Newcastle, William Caven- 
dish, Duke of, 136 

Norfolk, Duke of, 110 

Normandy, 8 

Norris, Henry, 118 

Northampton, 54 

Northumberland, Duchess of, 


53 
Norwich Cathedral, 36 


OrFa, King, 15 
Oglethorpe, Bishop, 106 
Outram, Sir James, 156 


PALMERSTON, Lord, 156 

Parliament House, 46, 48 

Pearce, Dean Zachary, 
150-152 

Peel, Sir Robert, 156 

Perrers, Alice, 61 

Peter, St., 5, 8, 14, 15, 17, 20, 
35, 115 


58, 


Peterborough Cathedral, 119 
Philip of Lewisham, Prior, 
39, 40 


Philippa, Queen, 60, 77 
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Pimlico, 96 
Pitt, William, 154, 156 
Podelicote, Roger de, 52 
Poets” Corner, 73> 135, 150; 


152 
Pole, Reginald, 106 
Prest, Godfrey, 65 
Pretender, the Old, 146 
Puckering, Sir John, 111 
Purcell, Henry, 140 


READING, Abbey of, 7, 97 
Refectory, 21, 50, 66, 99 
Regalia, 23, 66, 127 
Reliquary, 43 
Reredos, 142 
Rheims Cathedral, 


LL) 930) 
aii 

Richard I, 31 

Richard II, 55, 61-65, 71,75, 
82 

Roubillac, 118, 152 

Rupert, Prince, 137 


ST. ALBANS, 6 
St. James’s Palace, 96, 141 
St. James’s Park, 6, 96 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 34 
St. Paul’s, Dean of, 51 
Sainte Chapelle, 37 
Sacrarium, 42, 62, 142 
Sancroft, Archbishop, 138 
Sanctuary, Broad, 70 
Scone, Abbey of, 55 
Scone, Stone of, 55, 71, 129 
Scott, George Gilbert, 49 
Scrivelsby, Manor of, 61 
Scrope, Lady, 81 
Sebert, King, 7, 13, 14, 43 
Sedilia, 42, 43 
Senhouse, Bishop, 124 
Senlac Field, Battle of, 24 
Seymour, Jane, 100 
Shaftesbury, Lord, 157 
Shakespeare, William, 73, 74, 
103,150; 153 
Sheen, Palace of, 64 
' Sheldon, Archbishop, 131 
| Shoreham, 140 
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Shrine, St. Edward’s, 33, 38- 
40, 45, 74-77, 81, 88, 100, 
104, 105, 109, 145 

Sidney, Frances, Countess of 
Sussex, I11 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 111 

Solomon’s Porch, 63 

Somerset, Duke of, 100-102 

South, Robert, 128, 134, 154 

Spanish Armada, 71 

Spenser, Edmund, 73, 113, 135 

Sprat; Deanw 135) 13607eb 33; 
T41-143 

Stafford, Sir Humphrey, 91 

Stamford Bridge, Battle of, 


24 
Stanley, Dean, 63, 80, 123, 
157, 158 
Stanley, Thomas, Lord, 91 
Statesmen’s Aisle, 154 
Stewart, Richard, 128, 131 
Strawberry Hill, 151 
Stuart, Arabella, 120 


Tenison, Archbishop, 145 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 73, 


157 
Thirlby, Bishop, 98, 99 
Thomas, Dean, 152, 153 
Thorney Isle, 7, 8, 11, 13-15, 

LZ, USeee lee Aes 
Torel, William, 45, 54 
Torregiano, 88, 92, 102 
Tounson, Dean, 120 
Transepts, 33, 83 
Treasury, 23, 52, 53,66 
Trench, Dean, 158 
Tudor, Edmund, 91 
Tudor, Owen, 83 


VALENCE, Aymer de, 42, 150 

Valois, Catherine of, 78, 79, 
80 

Vere, Sir Francis, 118 


INDEX 


Victoria, Queen, 56, 80, 155 
Vincent, Dean, 153-155 
Vincent Square, 154 


WALDEBY, Roger de, 63 
Walpole, Horace, 151 
Walpole, Sir Robert, 146-148 
Walter, Abbot, 30 
Waltham, 54 
Ware, Abbot, 38, 40, 43, 45, 
46, 142 
Wenlock, Abbot, 53 
Westminster Hall, 
139, 141, 155 
Westminster, Palace of, 141 
Westminster School, 67, 109, 
124, 143, 147 
Weston, Hugh, 103 
Whitehall, 96, 127 
Whitehall, Chapel Royal, 142 
Whitehall Palace, 116 
Wilberforce, Samuel, 157 
Wilberforce, William, 157 
Wilcocks, Dean, 149, 150 
William I, 8, 22, 24-26 
William III, 132, 138-141 
William IV, 48, 155 
Williams, Dean, 67, 115, 120- 
123, 125-128 
Winchester, 9, I0, 17, 24 
Windsor, 84, 85, 87, 100, 104 
Withers, George, 127 
Wolfe, General, 84, 150, 151 
Wolsey, Thomas, 93, 95 
Woodstock, Thomas of, 63 
Worcester, 17,61 30 
Wren, Sir Christopher, 


49, 129, 


143, 


149 
Wulfstan, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, 27 


YORK, 10), 1275183 
York Minster, 36 
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sr PAULS CATHEDRAL 


ALTAR, the high, 237; origi- 


Gl che, sh PCrypt, 253 > 
frontals, 187, 237; plate, 
222; cross and candle- 
sticks, 237 


Anne, Queen, statue of, 283 

Apse, or Jesus Chapel, 247 

Attwood, Thomas, organist, 
264 


Ba.t and Cross, 204 

Banner, processional, 239 

Barham, Thomas, minor 
canon, 269 

Battishill, Jonathan, 261 

Belfries and bells, 213 

Bell, Mr., sculptor, 284 

Bird, Francis, sculptor, 283, 
285 

Bishop, J. C., organ improved 
by, 229 

Bishops and Deans, tablets of 
names of, 190 

Blomfield, Bishop, monument 


of, 193 

Blow, Dr. John, composes 
anthem for opening of 
choir, 177 


Bodley and Garner, architects, 
236 

Boyce, Dr., tomb of in crypt, 
259 

Brown, Thomas, 
west window, 183 

Burges, William, his designs 
for the decoration of the 
Cathedral, 235 


donor of 


| 


CATHEDRALS, former, on the 
site, 166; the present one 
begun, 174 

Chandeliers, 187, 221 

Chapels of SS. Michael and 
George, 185 ; St. Dunstan, 
185; Jesus, 247 

Choir, the, opened, 176; its 
arrangement before 1860, 
216; and from 1860 to 
1870, 222; its present ar- 
rangement, 223 

Choir school, 233 

Choir screen, 223 ; its removal 
in 1860, 222 

Choristers’ desks, 220, 246 

Church, Dean, 231 

Churchyard, the, 281 

Clarke, Somers, Surveyor to 
the Fabric, 183 

Claughton, Bishop, 189 

Clayton and Bell, glass by, 
184, 276 

Cockerell, Professor, Surveyor 
to the Fabric,171,204; tomb 
of and memorial to, 256 

Communion plate, 221 

Compton, Bishop, 177, 208 

Cooper, George, sub-organist, 
230 


Creighton, Bishop, monu- 
ment to, 195; tomb of in 
crypt, 258 


Cruikshank, George, bust of, 
270 

Crypt, 252; eminent persons 
buried in, 253 
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DECORATION, various schemes 
for, 234 
Dimensions, 282 
Dome, interior of, 
terior, 284 
Donne, Dean, effigy of, 195 


198 ; 6x- 


EXTERIOR, 278, 285 
Evelyn, John, 221 


FERREY, Edmund B., draw- 
ings of Old St. Paul’s, 213 

First stone laid, 174 

Font, the, 188 


GALLERIES, 183 ; Whispering, 
200; Stone, 203; Golden, 
203 

Geometrical staircase, 211 

Gibbons, Grinling, carving 
by, 187, 240, 245 

Goss, Sir John, organist, 230, 
288 ; memorial to, 263 


Greene, Dr. Maurice, organ- 
ist, 259 

Gregory, Dean, 210, 259; 
Mrs., 259 

Ground Plan, references to, | 
180 | 

HACKETT, Miss Maria, 175, 
263 

Hale, Archdeacon, 187, me- 
morial window to, 187 ; 
tomb of, 257 


Hardman, glass by, 187 

Harris, Renatus, organ buil- | 
der, 230 | 

Heber, Bishop, monument of, 
193 

History, 166 

Hornor, Thomas, 204 


Hunt, Holman, 189 
Hunt, Leigh, 277 


IRONWORK, 187, 280 


Jackson, Bishop, monument 
to, 195 


INDEX 


Jerusalem, relics from, 195 
Jesus Chapel, 247 


KempPE, C. E., glass by, 247 

King, Chas., Almoner and 
Master of the Choristers, 
261 


Lavers and Barraud, glass 
by, 253 

Lecterns, 218 

Library, 208, 291 

Liddon, Canon, monument to, 
192 ; tomb of, 259 

“ Light of the World,’”’ by Hol- 
man Hunt, 189 

Litany desk, 218 

Longman’s Three Cathedrals 


dedicated to St. Paul in 
London, 173 
MACPHERSON, Charles, sub- 


organist, 272 

Maine, Jonathan, carver, 209 

Mansel, Dean, 231 ; memorial 
window to, 186 

Martin, Sir George, organist, 
210 

Melvill, Rev. Henry, Canon of 
Str Pauls 57 

Milman, Dean, monument to, 
195 ; tomb of, 258 

Model, by Wren, for first 
design of St. Paul’s, 170; 
various, in library, 210 

Monuments, 190-197 

Mosaics, in north-west chapel, 
187; in the dome, 201 ; in 
the choir, 249 

MS. music in library, 210 

Munich glass, 183, 196, 226 

Musicians’ Corner in N. tran- 
sept, 176 

Musicians, Church, tombe of, 
in crypt, 259 

Musicians’ Window, 276 ~ 

Mylne, Robert, Surveyor to 
the Fabric, 277; tomb of, 
255 
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NAPIER of Magdala, Lord, 


tomb of, 270 


Nelson, tomb of, 267, 291 
Newton, Dean, 256 
Niblett, Andrew, maker of 


Ball and Cross, 204 


OBSERVATORY, Hornor’s. in 


lantern, 204 


Ohrmann and Nutt rebuild 


the organ, 229 


Old St. Paul’s, 167 ; Ferrey’s 


drawings of, 213; remains 
of in churchyard, 282 


Organ case, 244 
Organ screen, Wren’s, 223; 


its present position, 277 
Organists of St. Paul’s, tablets 
with the names of, 275 


Oreans, 197; 222) 224, 228, 


244 


‘* PAINTERS’ Corner ’”’ in the 


crypt, 253 


Parris, E. T., restores Thorn- 


hill’s paintings in the dome, 
202 

Paul’s, St., Cathedral, history, 
£665. Old St. Paul's, 167’, 
condition at time of the 
Great Fire, 168: Wren’s 
plans for the new Cathedral, 
170; his several designs 
for, 171; present church 
begun, 174; opening of the 
choir, 176; Blow’s anthem 
written for the occasion, 
177; general description, 
178; the great west win- 
dow, 183; 1north and 
south-west chapels, 184 ; 
the font, 189; the monu- 
ments, 190; the dome and 
transepts, 197; the Whis- 
pering and other galleries, 
200, 203; mosaics and 
paintings in the dome, 201 ; 
the ball and cross, 204; 
the library, 208; the geo- 


metrical staircase, 211 ; the 
trophy room, 212; the bel- 
fries and bells, 213 ; Wren’s 
choir, 216; its rearrange- 
ment in 1860, 222 ; Sunday 
evening services inaugu- 
rated, 224; the pulpit, 225 ; 
the choir as now arranged, 
227; the organ, 222, 224, 
228, 244; improvements 
effected between 1872 and 
the present time, 233; 
schemes for the mosaic de- 
corations, 234; the reredos 
and sanctuary, 236; the 
stalls, 240; screens and 
gates, 239, 245; hours of 
service, 2475) the apse, 
247 ; mosaics in the choir, 
2A8 5 the erypt, 25257) me- 
morials to Sir John Stainer 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
273; epitaph on Wren, 277; 
exterior, 278; churchyard, 
281; Queen Anne’s statue, 
283; concluding remarks, 
28c 

Favement of the interior, 200 

Pegram, Mr., sculptor, 273 

Penrose, Ys C.. surveyor: to 
the Fabric, 201 ; memorial 
to in crypt, 256 

Porticoes, western, 282; tran- 
septal, 285 

Powell, Messrs., glass by, 197- 
198, 248 

Pulpits, 218, 225 


RAILINGs round St. Paul’s, 280 

References to Ground Plan, 
182 

Relics from Jerusalem, 195 

Rennie, Sir John, tomb of, 256 

Reredos, 236 

Richmond, Sir William, 251 

Ritual improvements, 232 

Robinson, ironwork by, 187 

Royal Academicians, graves 
of, in the crypt, 253 


2Q 
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SANCROFT, Dean, 170 

Sanctuary, the, 239 

Screens and gates, 222, 239, 
245 

Services, hours of, 185, 247 

Simpson, Dr. W. Sparrow, 
librarian and succentor, 168, 
201,228 

Smith, Father, builder of the 
organ, 229, 244 

Smith, Sydney, 190, 226, 247, 
PLES ONO, Py fat, P75) 

Stainer, Sir John, 273 

Stalls, 221, 240 

Statues of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, 200 

Strong, Edward, 
mason, 176, 277 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur, me- 
morial to, 275; grave in 
crypt, 261 

Sunday evening services, 224, 
289 


master 


TEMPLE, Archbishop, 
morial to, 196 


me- 


INDEX 


Thanksgiving Day of 1872, 
231 
Thornhill, Sir James, 201 


Thornycroft, Mr., sculptor, 
264 
| Tijou, ironwork by, 196, 


220 
Transepts, 197 
Trophy Room, 212 


VERGERS, 270 
Vestries, 199, 273 


WELLINGTON, tomb of, 265, 
290; funeral car of, 271, 
290 

Western area of the Cathe- 
dral, 281 ; facade and-ap- 
proaches, 282 

West windows, stained glass 
in, 183 

Whispering Gallery, 200, 230 

Willis, Henry, rebuilder of 
the organ, 228 

Wren; oir Cl) 1638, 160,427.64, 
254 
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